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§?SaSMve. 

Say  where,  alluring  nymph,  thou  lovest  to  dwell 
On  earth,  in  heaven,  or  ’neath  the  billows’  swell  ? 

In  fame,  in  martial  pomp,  or  regal  show  ? 

Or  dwellest  thou  amid  eternal  snow  ? 

Perhaps  thy  dwellings  are  in  southern  climes 
Where  zephyrs  lull  to  sleep  at  curfew  chimes  ; 

Where  honey  flows  in  streams  from  every  tree, 

And  twilight's  hymn  is  chanted  by  the  bee. 

Or  canst  thou  ’bide  where  Phospher  leads  in  morn 
And  mild  Auroras  the  eastern  skies  adorn  ? 

With  Vesper  wilt  thou  rest  at  parting  day, 

To  lull  grief’s  aching  stings  with  soothing  lay? 

No  matter  where  I  seek,  I  find  thee  not, 

For  fruitless  efforts  seem  to  be  my  lot. 

I’ve  sought  thee  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 

Vain  task,  alas !  methinks  I  must  despair. 

Some  said  you  could  be  found  in  books  and  lore 
Where  poet-sages  worshipped  thee  of  yore  ; 

Some  said  you  loved  to  see  the  foaming  bowl 
Where  sorrow’s  knell  delights  the  weary  soul. 

Believe  them  not;  less  fleet’s  the  rainbow  hue 
Which  scarcely  seen,  is  hidden  from  the  view, 

Than  phantom  pleasure  on  bright  fancy’s  steed 
Which  comes  and  goes,  in  dreams,  with  elfish  speed. 

When  dewy  eve  descends  with  cooling  shades 
To  glad  the  panting  flocks  and  parched  glades 
Alone  I  wander  then  in  search  of  thee : 

Nor  words,  nor  smiles  prevent  thee  still  to  flee. 

Minerva’s  charms  but  speed  thy  foldless  wing 
To  blast  bright  hope  and  poison  deep  the  sting. 

Oft  hast  thou  blighted  genius’  sunny  flower 
Pregnant  with  worth,  ’biding  the  fruitful  hour. 

When  bounteous  Spring  her  store  unfolds  for  bees 
With  leaf  and  flower  and  blossom  for  the  trees, 

Then  loitering  on  with  pensive  step  and  slow, 

My  soul  with  hopes,  nigh  gained,  began  to  glow. 

Yet  all  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
More  transient  than  the  swiftly  flowing  stream, 

Less  true  than  thoughts  that  flit  across  the  minds 
When  sleep  our  limbs  in  death-like  slumber  binds. 

Oh  Pleasure  !  if  thou  art  a  being,  come  now  ! 

One  word,  one  smile :  My  heart  the  price  I  vow. 

I’ve  sought  thee  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
Vain  task  alas  !  methinks  I  must  despair. 

Give  me  the  days,  the  years,  for  thee  I’ve  lost 
To  shield  me  from  the  blast  in  age’s  frost. 

My  youth  restore  to  prop  this  tottering  frame, 

And  then,  avaunt,  with  all  thy  gifts  and  fame. 

Nonnullus. 


THE  FATE  OF  PRIAM. 

There  is  no  character  in  Classical  History  that  excites  so 
much  deep,  genuine  sympathy  as  Priam,  the  last  King  of 
Troy.  Born  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  he  died 


a  most  wretched  death  ;  and  ail  his  life  long  it  seemed  that 
the  fates  were  wreaking  terrible  vengeance  upon  him  for  the 
deeds  of  others,  for  he  himself  was  ever  an  upright,  honest, 
religious  king. 

T  he  ancestors  of  Priam,  beginning  with  Dardanus  and 
ending  with  Laomedon,  favored  and  protected  as  they  were 
by  their  patron  gods  and  goddesses,  ruled  Ilium  with  the 
sceptre  of  peace  ;  but  the  reign  of  Priam  fell  among  evil 
days,  for  he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  men,  but  with  the 
very  gods,  most  of  whom  constantly  opposed  him  and 
heaped  unnumbered  woes  upon  him  and  his  house. 

“  Not  thee  I  blame, 

But  to  the  Gods  I  owe  this  woful  war.” 

Priam,  it  was  said,  was  a  virtuous  king.  All  through  the 
Iliad,  we  see  his  deep  religious  feeling,  confidence  in  the 
gods,  true  love  for  his  subjects  and  their  country,  affection 
for  his  spouse  and  children,  and  especially  his  earnest  wish 
and  endeavor  always  to  do  right  and  avoid  wrong.  Nor 
were  his  mental  powers  inferior  ;  in  counsel  he  was  wise 
among  the  wise  elders,  and  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  had 
spread  among  strangers  of  distant  lands — 

“  And  where  the  wisdom,  once  of  high  repute 

’Mid  strangers,  and  ’mid  those  o’er  whom  thou  reign’st  ?” 

But  it  is  for  his  patience  and  resignation  under  the  most 
intense  mental  anguish  that  we  chiefly  admire  him,  and  that 
we  see  in  him  a  true  type  of  an  early  Christian  martyr.  Let 
us  recall  the  story  of  his  last  sad  days,  as  told  us  by  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  while  noticing  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
this  story  is  told  by  these  noble  poets,  let  us  hear  the  cries 
of  grief  the  old  king  uttered  in  the  agony  of  his  most  pain¬ 
ful  death. 

The  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  is  known  to  all.  For  nine 
long  years  after  Paris  and  Helen  arrived  in  Ilium,  had  the 
Greeks  fought  with  the  Trojans  on  the  Trojan  plains,  but 
with  no  result.  On  the  opening  of  the  tenth  year  of  the 
siege,  there  was  a  turn  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
proud  city.  All  this  time  the  aged  king  had  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  army.  At  last  fortune  seemed  to  favor 
Troy,  for  its  warriors,  led  on  by  Hector,  made  a  furious  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Grecian  camp,  in  which  Patroclus  was  killed. 
But  this  good  fortune  was  short-lived,  for  when  Achilles 
heard  that  his  dear  friend  was  no  more,  he  forgot  his  wrath 
against  Agamemnon  and  swearing  vengeance  on  the  Trojans 
rushed  out  from  his  camp  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  the 
sight  of  him  the  Trojans,  all  but  brave  Hector,  fled  to  the 
city  in  terror  ;  and  then  Priam  saw  that  his  city  was 
doomed. 

Then,  too,  began  the  agony  of  his  last  days.  As  the 
aged  sire  stood  near  the  Scaean  Gates,  he  saw  Achilles,  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  dash  “  with  fiery  speed”  towards 
Hector,  who  led  him  a  chase  three  times  around  the  city. 
The  old  man  groaned  and  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair 
and  called  with  an  imploring  voice  upon  his  brave  son.  And 
then  amid  the  shouts  went  up  the  “  Hector,  my  son,”  of 
Priam’s  hapless  woe.  The  agonized  accents  of  the  old 
man’s  voice  as  he  besought  Hector  to  enter  the  city  gates 
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and  not  to  engage  with  Achilles,  fell  upon  the  ears  of  all  the 
soldiers,  Trojans  and  Greeks.  He  besought  Hector,  calling 
upon  him  in  the  name  of  all  his  kin  still  living,  of  his  loving 
wife,  Andromache,  of  his  blue-eyed  son,  Astyanax,  of  his 
brothers,  and  lastly  in  the  name  of  his  mother  and  father. 
But  all  in  vain.  Brave  Hector  was  bound  by  duty  to  his 
country  to  face  his  wily  antagonist.  He  engaged  with 
Achilles  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  patriotism. 

Nor  was  the  sight  of  his  darling  son’s  death  all  the  woe 
for  Priam  ;  the  loving  father  saw  the  body  insulted  by  the 
heartless  Greeks  ;  he  saw  it  hacked  and  spit  upon  by  cow¬ 
ardly  soldiers  who  before  had  fled  even  at  the  name  of  Hec¬ 
tor  ;  and,  most  heart-rending  sight  of  all,  he  saw  it  bound 
by  the  feet  to  Achilles’  chariot,  with  the  head  trailing  in 
the  dust, 

“  That  noble  head  so  graceful  once  ; 

and  then  the  anguished  king  witnessed  the  mad  race  of 
Achilles  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  with  Hector’s  body  drag¬ 
ging  behind,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  at  the 
sight, 

“  Piteous,  his  father  groaned  . 

Scarce  in  his  anguish  could  the  crowd  restrain 
The  old  man  from  issuing  thro’  the  Dardan  Gates  ; 

Low  in  the  dust  he  rolled  imploring  all.” 

Once  more  the  voice  of  Priam’s  piteous  grief  went  o’er 
the  plain  of  Troy.  As  he  implored  his  friends  to  suffer  him 
to  go  to  Achilles,  his  sturdy  heart  was  breaking,  and  all 
who  heard  his  voice  raised  up  a  wailing  to  the  heights  of 
Olympus.  He  mourned,  too,  his  other  sons  slain  by 
Achilles,  “  the  bane  of  Troy,”  but  he  added: 

“  Yet  all,  though  griev’d  for  all,  I  less  lament 
Than  one,  whose  loss  will  sink  me  to  the  grave, 

Hector  !  oh  would  to  Heav’n  that  in  mine  arms 
He  could  have  died  ;  with  mourning  then  and  tears 
We  might  have  satisfied  our  grief,  both  she 
Who  bore  him,  hapless  mother,  and  myself.” 

For  twelve  days  after  the  death  of  the  best,  the  bravest  of 
his  sons,  Priam  had  not  tasted  food  or  drink,  or  closed  his 
eyes  in  sleep,  but  all  the  time  he  gave  vent  to  the  groans  and 
sighs  of  his  breaking  heart.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  Achilles  to  ransom  his  son.  Then  we  see 
the  humiliation  of  the  poor  old  king  in  the  tent  of 
Achilles  : 

“  And  standing  by  Achilles,  with  his  arms 
Embraced  his  knees,  and  kiss’d  those  fearful  hands 
Bloodstain’d,  which  many  of  his  sons  had  slain.” 

And  as  we  see  him  in  this  suppliant  posture,  we  seem  to 
hear  his  piteous  appeal  to  the  chief  of  the  Myrmidons,  for 
the  dead  body  of  his  son  Hector  : 

“  Then  thou,  Achilles,  reverence  the  gods  ; 

And,  for  thy  father’s  sake,  look  pitying  down 
On  me,  more  needing  pity,  since  I  bear 
Such  griefs  as  never  man  on  earth  hath  borne, 

Who  stoops  to  kiss  the  hand  that  slew  my  son.” 

Achilles,  hard-hearted  though  he  was,  knew  and  pitied 
Priam’s  grief,  for  he  said  to  him  : 

“  Alas,  what  sorrows,  poor  old  man,  are  thine  !” 

And  then  he  gave  him  back  the  ransomed  body  of  his 
son  for  decent  burial.  Twelve  days  were  granted  to  him 
by  Achilles  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  and  these  twelve 
days  Priam  spent  in  lamentation  until  he  saw  the  body 
burnt  upon  the  funeral  pyre  and  buried  in  the  teeming  earth 
of  his  dear  native  land. 

Then  the  war,  which  had  been  suspended  out  of  respect 
for  the  grief  of  the  Trojan  King,  was  renewed  with  redou¬ 
bled  vigor  ;  but  the  Trojans  continued  to  hold  what  little 
was  left  them  until  Trov,  hero-nourishing  Troy,  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  treacherous,  ungrateful  Simon,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks. 

“  Perhaps  you  ask  of  Priam’s  fate  ?” 

Virgil  tells  us  of  the  close  of  the  unfortunate  king’s  life. 


Now,  when  he  sees  the  walls  of  Troy  overthrown  and  the 
Greeks  sacking  and  burning  the  city,  and  bursting  in  his 
palace  gates,  Priam, 

“  His  ancient  armor,  long  laid  by, 

Around  his  palsied  shoulders  throws, 

Girds  with  a  useless  sword  his  thigh, 

And  totters  forth  to  meet  his  foes.” 

The  brave  old  man,  decrepit  though  he  was,  would  de¬ 
fend  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  kin  while  his  trembling 
hand  could  lift  a  weapon.  But  his  loving  wife  Hecuba, 
knowing  that  he  lacked  the  power  though  he  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  attack  his  foes,  diverts  him  from  his  purpose  and 
leads  him  to  an  altar  shaded  by  a  laurel  tree  in  the  court  of 
his  palace.  Around  the  altar  are  grouped  the  remaining 
members  of  his  family.  Scarce  had  Priam  repaired  to  the 
“  hallowed  seat  ”  when  through  the  vestible  rushes  his  son 
Polites,  closely  pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  a  son  of  Achilles.  In 
his  very  presence,  Priam  sees  the  blood-thirsty  Pyrrhus  rain 
blow  after  blow  upon  his  son,  with  the  same  lance  which,  in 
the  hand  of  Achilles,  had  struck  down  Hector.  At  length 
Polites 

“  Just  before  his  parents’  eyes 

All  bathed  in  blood,  he  falls  and  dies.” 

It  was  the  last  grief  of  Priam,  but  it  snapped  the  last 
cord  of  his  already  breaking  heart,  and  a  cry  went  up  to 
aegis-bearing  Jupiter  as  the  agonized  father  called  on  the 
immortal  gods  to  render  just  retribution  for  such  an  atro¬ 
cious  deed.  Then  his  feeble  hand  seized  a  dart  and  cast 
it  at  Pyrrhus.  But  he,  unhurt,  attacked  the  old  man,  who 
fell  beneath  the  cruel  blows,  his  life-blood  oozing  through 
the  death-wound  in  his  side. 

Then  Pyrrhus,  cruel  son  of  Achilles  as  he  was,  dragged 
dying  Priam,  as  Achilles  had  dragged  dying  Hector,  his 
body  trailing  in  his  own  child’s  gore  : 

'  Ilis  left  hand  in  his  hair  he  wreathed, 

While  with  the  right  he  plied 
His  flashing  sword,  and  hilt-deep  sheathed 
Within  the  old  man’s  side.” 

Thus-  Priam  closed  his  life  ;  no  comfort  was  there  to 
soothe  his  death-sufferings,  but  all  around  him  he  saw  his 
Ilium  in  flames,  his  power  overthrown,  his  family  falling  by 
the  hands  of  his  remorseless  foes.  And  such  a  death  for 
one  who  once  ruled  over  the  mighty  nation  of  Troy,  before 
whom  all  the  kings  of  Asia  bowed  in  glad  submission  ! 

“  Now,  on  the  shore  behold  him  dead, 

A  nameless  trunk,  a  trunkless  head.” 

C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

It  is  remarked  somewhere  in  the  writings  of  an  eminent 
English  Essayist,  Arthur  Helps,  that  one-half  the  labor  of 
the  world  is  loss — the  work  of  Zisyphus  rolling  up  stones  to 
come  down  inevitably.”  The  first  time  we  read  this  broad 
statement  our  credulity  was  somewhat  shocked,  but  on  re¬ 
flection,  we  were  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  its  truth.  Do 
these  words  apply  also  to  our  college  world  ?  We  are  afraid 
that  many  will  be  very  loth  to  admit  it.  One-half  of  our  time 
sheer  loss.  Impossible!  Who  will  admit  that  ? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  our  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
truth  of  the  statement  remains  unimpaired.  Take  the 
average  student  and  follow  him  in  his  daily  routine  of  duties. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nigh  three-fourths  of  his  time  is 
sheer  loss.  In  the  morning  when  he  comes  to  the  study-hall, 
fully  three  minutes  are  consumed  in  getting  satisfactorily 
seated  at  his  desk.  Three  minutes  more  are  spent  in  delib¬ 
erating  on  the  choice  of  a  book  and  in  finding  the  place.  A 
noise  in  another  part  of  the  study-hall  attracts  his  atten¬ 
tion — three  minutes  more.  And  these  are  low  figures.  Five 
minutes  before  the  bell  rings  he  is  engaged  in  getting  ready 
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to  leave  the  study-hall.  Can  such  a  one  conscientiously  say 
that  he  has  spent  profitably  one  fourth  of  his  time  ? 

But  our  remarks  apply  not  to  students  alone — Arthur 
Helps  says  “  one-half  of  the  world’s  labor  is  loss.”  Com¬ 
pute  how  much  time  is  lost  in  the  change  of  tasks  and  how 
much  labor  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  A  person  from  some 
accident  is  fired  with  the  desire  of  pursuing  some  particular 
study — say,  for  example,  Geology,  Astronomy,  or  the  Lan¬ 
guages.  For  six  months,  mayhap  for  a  year,  while  the  fever 
lasts,  he  devotes  himself  unremittingly  to  his  beloved  branch 
of  study.  But  all  in  a  moment  conceiving  a  disgust  for  it, 
he  throws  it  aside  perhaps  never  to  take  it  up  again.  Can 
we  truthfully  say  that  these  six  months  or  this  year  was  pro¬ 
fitably  spent  ?  That  it  was  sheer  loss  we  do  not  contend,  but 
compared  with  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
time,  it  truly  is  a  great  loss  of  energy  and  labor. 

Look  about  you  in  the  world  and  see  what  a  vast  amount 
of  misapplied  labor  is  expended.  No  walk  of  life  is  except¬ 
ed — all  fall  down  before  the  Gods  of  procrastination  and 
impulse.  If  the  best  way  of  attacking  evil  is  to  substitute 
virtue  to  counteract  its  influence,  then  it  must  be  said  that 
prudence  and  method  are  the  only  means  to  avoid  this 
great  loss  of  labor.  Until  people  begin  to  understand  the 
value  of  minutes  they  will  always  be  behind  their  work,  and 
often  will  be  forced  to  run  hard  in  order  to  overtake  it. 
Minutes  make  the  days  as  pennies  the  dollars  ;  and  all  will 
freely  concede  that  he  who  ignores  the  pennies  will  be  sadly 
in  need  of  dollars. 

We  are  liable  when  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  which  re¬ 
quires  much  time,  to  let  slip  the  minutes.  We  say  to  our¬ 
selves  “we  will  do  this  work  when  we  have  plenty  of  time.  If 
we  sit  down  now,  about  the  time  we  become  interested  we 
would  be  forced  to  leave  it.”  Thus  the  moments  steal  into 
the  past  branded  with  the  terrible  word,  loss.  If  we  only 
knew  the  value  of  time  and  the  wonders  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  those  spare  moments  which  we  are  wont  to 
despise,  much  good  and  happiness  would  be  the  result. 

We  can  cite  no  better  example  of  time  well  employed  than 
the  life  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the  scholar  blacksmith.  Every  day 
he  took  his  Homer  to  the  smithy  with  him,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  heating  and  working  the  iron,  he  mastered  the 
Greek  language.  He  learned  also  in  these  spare  moments, 
not  only  Greek  but  several  other  languages.  Mr.  Burritt  had 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  value  of  time  and  especially  of  the 
worth  of  minutes,  for  he  tells  us  that  most  ot  his  knowledge 
about  languages — he  was  a  celebrated  linguist — was  acquired 
in  spare  moments. 

“  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse, 

Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee.” 

Until  we  begin  to  realize  the  truth  of  these  lines,  we  fear 
that  we  shall  oftener  be  in  the  power  rather  than  in  com¬ 
mand  of  time. 

Let  us  cite  another  example  of  how  profitably  spare 
moments  may  be  utilized.  Many  of  us  have  heard  of  Father 
Thebaud’s  celebrated  works,  some  perhaps  have  studied 
them;  but  how  many  are  aware  of  the  astonishing  fact  that 
these  works  were  written  in  his  spare  moments?  Father 
Thebaud  was  a  Professor  and  had  numerous  other  duties  to 
attend  to  outside  of  his  class',  but  he  so  well  utilized  his  re¬ 
creation  moments  that  history  and  education  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  this  same  kind, 
but  those  already  mentioned  fully  attest  the  great  value  that 
should  be  placed  on  spare  moments.  What  then  should  be 
our  conclusion  ? 

The  resolve  should  be  eagerly  to  seize  every  moment  and 
not  force  our  poor  souls  on  the  judgment  day  to  gaze  on  the 
horrible  spectre  of  lost  time.  We  have  but  one  life  to  live, 
and  that,  at  the  longest,  is  a  very  short  one  ;  and  we  should 
so  endeavor  to  profit  by  our  lives  that  when  the  Master  of 


life  calls  us  to  account,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  confess  the 
condemning  crime  of  having  squandered  one-half  of  our 
lives.  J.  J.  Quinn,  ’87. 


fpttte  mmp. 

If  little  things  to  all  are  dear, 

It  is  by  God’s  decree  ; 

For  what  He  rare  and  beauteous  makes, 

He  wills  should  little  be. 

The  ruby,  pearl,  and  glistening  dew, 

These  ever  small  are  seen  ; 

The  little  flowers  most  fragrant  are; 

Most  bright,  the  diamond's  sheen. 

Fair  Night  with  little  stars  is  bright, 

— Her  glory  and  her  crown; 

Bright  Day  of  little  beams  is  made 
That  glint  on  stream  and  town. 

Then,  little  words  the  sweetest  are, 

And  little  flocks  most  still ; 

No  orgue  e’er  grander  music  yearned. 

Than  little  forest  rill. 

We  love  to  sing  sweet  little  songs, 

And  little  books  to  read  ; 

A  little  prayer — “Our  Father  !” — best 
Will  ask  for  every  need. 

The  little  hearts  most  loving  are. 

Wee,  tiny  arms  most  fond; 

And  little  virtues  find  reward 
E‘en  in  the  great  Beyond. 

Eke,  little  drops  the  ocean  make, 

And  grains  of  sand  the  earth  ; 

For  little  trifles  go  to  form 
What  e’er  is  most  of  worth. 

“  Perfection  is  of  trifles  made, 

Though  trifle  it  is  not ;” 

And  ere  great  things  have  been  achieved, 

First  little  ones  were  wrought. 

The  warp  and  woof  of  life’s  frail  web 
Are  wove  from  moments  small ; 

When  death  but  snaps  one  slender  thread, 

How  little  are  we  all ! 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


LIVING  TOO  FAST. 

It  is  probable,  dear  reader,  that  you  have  more  than  once 
read  a  true  story  with  a  moral  attached  to  it,  but  this  may 
be  the  first  time  you  see  the  order  reversed,  the  true  story 
attached  to  the  moral.  However,  for  the  sake  of  following 
the  beaten  path,  I  shall,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  leave  the 
moral  for  the  conclusion,  and  undertake  first  to  tell  you  my 
story  and  why  I  am  impelled  to  think  of  “pointing  a  moral  ” 
which  was  not  intended  to  “adorn  a  tale.”  And  here  let  me 
again  assert  that  this  is  a  true  history,  and  ask  the  reader 
not  to  abandon  the  perusal  of  it  simply  because  I  may  make 
some  assertions  which  may  seem  paradoxical  ;  for,  wrinkled 
and  feeble  as  I  am,  with  one  foot  already  in  the  grave,  I 
could  indeed  have  little  desire  to  deceive. 

Well,  my  story  begins  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago  when 
I  was  a  young  man  of  almost  nineteen,  and  a  student  in  the 
junior  class  of  an  eminent  college  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Metropolis.  We  were  preparing  our  winter  examinations 
and  I  was  seated  at  my  desk  in  the  study-hall  trying  to  “cram” 
enough  knowledge  of  chemistry  into  my  head  to  bring  me 
safely  through  the  awful  ordeal.  When  I  tell  you  that  I 
had  already  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  slothful¬ 
ness,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was  worsted  at  the  very 
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outset  in  my  endeavor  to  learn  something  about  Oxygen, 
the  “  Lord  of  the  Elements,”  which  chanced  to  be  the 
first  substance  treated  of  in  my  text-book  of  chemistry. 
However,  after  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  an  hour  of  study, 
I  succeeded  in  remembering  that  oxygen  is  called  vital  air , 
because  it  is  necessary  for  animal  life  ;  and  also  (I  quote 
from  my  text-book)  that  “every  part  of  every  animal  is  being 
constantly  burned  up  by  oxygen.  An  animal  breathing  pure 
oxygen  cannot  live  long  because  it  lives  so  fast ;  there  are 
undue  excitement ,  over  action,  fever  and  speedy  death." 

“  Bah!  ”  I  mused,  “  it  is  all  ‘  bosh,’  and  I  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it.  My  private  opinion  is  that  all  this  stuff  about 
atoms  and  molecules  and  elements,  which  nobody  can  see, 
was  invented  to  give  employment  to  professors  and  book- 
publishers,  and  to  make  poor  Juniors  fail  in  their  examina¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  downright  shame.”  And  with  that  I  pitched 
my  Chemistry  from  me.  But  no  sooner  had  it  touched  my 
desk  than  the  room  seemed  to  grow  dark,  and,  to  my  amaze, 
the  book  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  the  most  horrible  little 
being  imaginable.  Its  body  seemed  to  be  a  complication  of 
all  sorts  of  diminutive  chemical  apparatus;  its  arms  and  legs 
and  fingers  were  made  of  tiny  test-tubes  of  all  the  colors 
chromium  ever  knew,  while  its  head  seemed  a  Woulfe-bottle 
with  two  pieces  of  phosphorous  for  eyes  and  a  funnel-shaped 
filter-paper  for  a  covering. 

This  nameless  being,  when  it  was  fully  evolved  from  what 
had  once  been  my  Chemistry,  with  a  horrid  mocking  grin, 
blurted  out:  “And  so,  you  don’t  believe  all  this  ‘bosh’? 
Well,  we’ll  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  I 
am  the  demon  Chemistry  himself,  whom  all  the  elements  obey. 
Perhaps  after  one  of  my  lectures  with  practical  experiments” 
(this  last  said  with  blood-curdling  irony)  “you  will  have 
more  faith  in  the  dicta  of  science.  We  begin  immediately  ; 
our  first  lecture  shall  be  on  oxygen  (O.16)  and,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  I  shall  command  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  avoid 
you;  for  the  next  year  you  shall  inhale  nothing  but  pure 
oxygen,  and  I  shall  come  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  you 
are  progressing  in  your  conversion.”  Saying  this  it  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  darkness,  and  I  found  myself  still  sitting  at 
my  desk;  my  Chemistry  was  lying  very  innocently  before  me, 
and  my  fellow-students  seemed  to  be  studying  as  uncon¬ 
cernedly  as  if  this  strange  occurrence  had  never  taken  place 
in  their  midst.  Clutching  my  nearest  neighbor,  I  gasped 
out:  “Did  you  see  anything  strange  ?  Wasn’t  it  dark  just 
now?”  He  stared  at  me,  and  answered:  “Noindeed;  why 
what  ails  you,  boy  ?  You  seem  to  be  sick,  as  if  you  were 
feverish;  you  had  better  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,”  and  he 
turned  again  to  his  studies. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  my  troubles  began.  I  was  fever¬ 
ish,  indeed;  the  air  entering  my  lungs  seemed  to  be  getting 
strangely  heavier;  my  blood  began  to  boil  in  my  veins,  and 
my  tissues  felt  as  if  they  were  burning  up.  The  truth  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  and  my  heated  brain  realized  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  foretold  by  my  vision  was  begun — I  was  breathing 
pure  oxygen.  In  vain  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 
imagination,  by  recalling  all  the  many  stories  I  had  read  of  the 
power  of  fancy  over  the  senses.  Still  the  awful  feeling  kept 
growing  on  me  that  I  was  changed  from  .what  I  had  been  an 
hour  before.  I  tried  to  think  of  other  matters,  and  every¬ 
body  I  met  I  engaged  in  conversation  on  every  possible 
subject  in  a  manner  to  which  I  had  before  been  a  stranger, 
until  my  acquaintances  began  to  stare  at  me;  and  I  noticed 
earnest  groups  of  twos  and  threes  following  me  with  their 
eyes.  1  sought  the  campus  and  threw  myselt  heart  and  soul 
into  games  which  I  had  before  been  too  indolent  to  engage 
in,  but  still  I  met  on  every  side  proofs  that  I  was  not  my  old 
self.  Native  to  a  warm  clime,  1  was  by  nature  cursed  with 
a  violent  temper  which  I  had  partly  got  under  control.  But 
now,  owing  to  that  “  undue  excitement  and  over  action  ” 
which  I  had  learned  would  be  the  result  of  breathing  pure 
oxygen,  I  grew  so  violent  and  quarrelsome  that  before  1  was 
on  the  field  five  minutes,  1  had  thrashed  two  companions  and 
been  unmercifully  beaten  myself. 


Covered  with  shame,  I  betook  myself  towards  those  wlioni 
I  supposed  to  be  my  staunch  friends.  But  they  avoided  me 
as  if  I  had  the  plague,  until,  burning  up  with  rage,  (or  was 
it  oxygen?),  and  vowing  most  horrible  vengeance,  I  wander¬ 
ed  about  with  that  strange  destroying  feeling  master  of  me. 
Suddenly  turning  a  corner,  I  met  the  President  of  the  college 
and  several  of  my  elder  companions  engaged  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  the  college  physician.  As  I  drew  near  I  heard 
one  of  the  boys  say:  “He  seems  flushed,  as  if  in  a  fever, 
and  from  his  actions,  I  would  think  him  delirious.”  At  this 
moment,  another  whispered:  “  Here  he  is;”  they  all  turned 
towards  me,  and  the  doctor  beckoned  me  to  approach.  He 
took  my  hand,  but  no  sooner  had  he  felt  my  pulse,  than, 
turning  deathly  pale,  he  gasped:  “My  God,  boy,  you  are 
burning  up  with  fever;”  and  he  whispered  something  quickly 
to  the  President.  At  this,  I  attempted  to  explain  all  that 
had  occurred;  and  they  listened  with  open  eyes  and  ears  and 
mouths  until  I  had  finished;  when  the  physician  exclaimed 
that  I  was  undoubtedly  insane.  Here  was  surely  a 
case  of  “out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.”  All  I  could  say 
and  do  was  useless  except  in  confirming  their  conviction  that 
my  reason  was  affected  on  the  subject  of  Chemistry.  And  my 
strange  experience  was  only  begun.  I  was  taken  by  force 
and  locked  up  until  my  parents  arrived  from  home.  They, 
after  consulting  several  eminent  physicians  of  New  York, 
and  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  resolved  that  the  proper  place 
for  me  was  an  asylum.  I  was  taken  to  a  private  institution 
in  New  York  State,  to  be  treated  for  brain  fever  and  as  being 
lunatic  about  chemistry,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  as  sane 
as  any  of  my  persecutors.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the 
story  of  the  next  few  months,  for  the  agony  of  mind  and  body 
which  I  suffered  was  indescribable.  Many  a  time  during 
those  days  of  horror  did  I  recall  the  passages  in  Sophocles 
and  Ovid  so  vividly  describing  how  the  mighty  Hercules, 
convulsed  with  the  effects  of  the  fatal  poison  administered 
unwittingly  by  Dejanira,  “  filled  all  leafy  Oeta  with  his 
groans.” 

I,  too,  was  under  a  power  that  seemed  determined 

“To  work  my  death ; 

That,  cleaving  to  my  side,  did  eat  within, 

Consuming  all  my  flesh,  and  from  my  lungs 
Still  winding  in,  did  drain  my  arteries, 

Drink  the  warm  blood,  and  I  was  done  to  death, 

My  whole  frame  bound  with  this  unheard  of  chain.” 

I  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  I  was  in  reality  breathing 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen, 

“  For  in  that  poisonous  heat  my  very  blood, 

Like  white-hot  steel  in  cooling  water  plunged, 

Seethed  hissing  through  my  veins;  the  greedy  fire 
Devoured  my  inmost  vitals.” 

Moreover,  as  my  Chemistry  had  foretold,  I  was  living 
faster  than  those  about  me  ;  my  features  gradually  began 
to  show  traces  of  care  and  age  ;  every  week  added  an¬ 
other  wrinkle  to  my  smooth  brow,  another  lock  ot  gray  to 
my  ebon  hair,  and  a  lower  stoop  to  my  erect  frame,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  I  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  three-score. 
All  this,  of  course,  together  with  my  strangely  constant,  yet 
harmless  fever,  puzzled  my  physicians,  who  refused  however, 
to  be  converted  to  my  view  of  the  case,  and  to  consider  me 
unfortunate  instead  of  insane.  Slowly  the  days  of  torture 
rolled  on.  I  soon  became  famous  in  medical  circles,  and  if 
the  reader  were  to  examine  the  medical  journals  of  a  year 
ago,  he  would  probably  find  several  interesting  articles  writ¬ 
ten  on  my  case  at  that  time  by  eminent  physicians,  some  of 
whom  even  came  from  Europe  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes 
the  man  who  seemed  to  be  living  a  lifetime  in  one  short 
year,  and  destined,  it  seemed, 

“  By  plague  obscure  to  waste  away  in  woe.” 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  at  intervals  the  leering 
vision  I  had  first  seen  would  come  to  torment  me  and  mock¬ 
ingly  hope  that  I  would  not  d  e  of  old  age  before  I  was 
twenty.  They  say  that  Richard  111.  offered  his  kingdom  for 
a  horse;  I  would  have  given  a  world  of  horses  and  kingdoms 
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for  enough  of  nitrogen  to  make  air  out  of  the  oxygen  which 
filled  my  shrivelling  lungs.  But  to  no  purpose.  To  all 
my  prayers  my  tormentor  only  answered:  “  You  must  wait 
till  the  year  is  finished,  and  if  you  are  then  alive  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  chemistry  is  not  all  ‘bosh,’  I  will  omit  the  other 
lectures  on  condition  that  you  devote  the  remaining  years  of 
your  life  to  warning  young  men  not  to  follow  your  example.” 
Happily  the  end  of  that  terrible  year  did  come,  leaving  me 
barely  alive;  and,  dear  reader,  I  am  fulfilling  the  condition 
required  of  me,  by  ever  quoting  my  moral,  that  “  Chemistry 
is  not  to  be  despised  because  we  may  not  have  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  master  it.” 

In  conclusion,  I  once  more  remind  you  that  this  story  is 
a  true  one,  however  improbable  it  may  seem.  I  would  fain 
believe  that  my  vision  was  a  freak  of  the  imagination  or  some 
power  similar  to  that  which  has  tinned  many  a  one’s  hair 
gray  after  a  night  of  extreme  terror  or  days  of  violent  grief. 
But,  doubt  it  if  you  will,  or  explain  it  as  best  you  may,  real¬ 
ity  is  too  real  for  me  to  doubt  that  I  have  had  a  most  strange 
and  sad  experience  which  has  left  me  a  white-haired,  feeble 
old  man  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTER,  ’87. 


gV  ihomjht  of  gjomr. 

One  winter’s  time,  long  months  ago, 

By  the  fireside  warmly  glowing, 

I  sat  and  mused,  my  head  bent  low, 

My  future  little  knowing. 

The  room  about,  the  books  beside, 

And  all  the  well  known  places — 

Old  friends  of  mine — no  joy  denied 
But  glowed  with  untold  graces. 

A  sister  dear,  within  my  book 
•  Unthinking  dropped  a  flower 

That  bloomed  within  a  neighboring  nook 
As  in  a  spring-time  bower. 

To-day  when  I  am  far  away 
And  by  my  master  hurried, 

I  meet  the  flower  she  plucked  that  day 
And  in  my  volume  buried. 

I  stay  a  minute,  kiss  the  flower, 

And  while  I  try  to  save  it, 

I  feel  the  gentle  guiding  power 
Of  her  who  fondly  gave  it. 

I  think  of  father,  mother  kind, 

And  of  my  sisters,  brothers, 

Of  parents’  pride  to  me  confined — 

Though,  worthier  far  the  others. 

Anew  1  strive  with  mounting  pride, 

Not  only  now  but  ever,  . 

Triumphant  o’er  life’s  ills  to  ride 
By  bold  and  firm  endeavor. 

Thus  oft  upon  the  tide  of  life, 

We  meet  some  simple  token. 

That  shows  us  though  our  trials  are  rife, 

The  power  of  home’s  not  broken. 

M.  W.  Holland,  ’87. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

I  am  a  youth  who  perceives  the  stern  realities  of  life  and 
not  one  who  lets  his  imagination  loose  to  roam  over  the 
green  fields  and  sweet-scented  pastures  of  life’s  bright  fan¬ 
cies. 

During  my  short  existence  I  have  thought  of  many  things; 
amongst  others,  of  the  characters  of  Homer.  These  last, 
without  any  irreverence  to  Homer,  I  now  propose  depict¬ 
ing  as  they  present  themselves  to  eyes  unblinded  by  the 
scales  of  prejudice. 

H  omer’s  sublime  hero  was  Achilles,  whose  wrath  proved 
“  the  direful  spring  of  woes  unnumbered  ”  to  the  Greeks. 
On  his  account  the  old  blind  bard  creates  the  most  wonder¬ 


ful  stories  ever  invented  by  mortal  man.  For  instance,  as 
Achilles  was  about  to  slay  Agamemnon,  Minerva  seized  him 
by  his  golden  locks.  Golden  locks  !  What  an  idea  !  A 
strong  robust  man  with  golden  tresses  ?  Why,  the  only  place 
where  they  are  to  be  found  is  on  the  head  of  a  young  dam¬ 
sel,  or  on  the  head  of  a  boy  of  tender  years  such  as  I  re¬ 
member  myself  to  have  been  in  days  gone  by. 

But  the  point  of  the  interview  that  particularly  impressed 
me  was  the  nonsensical  advice  of  Minerva  ;  just  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  some  day,  while  you  happen  to  be  wrangling 
over  a  game  of  football,  a  body  appear  to  you  and  admon¬ 
ish  you  of  the  propriety  of  not  coming  to  blows,  for  in 
the  melee  you  might  come  out  second  best. 

But  enough  ;  let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Achilles 
curbed  his  wrath  and  only  applied  to  Agamemnon  a  few  in¬ 
sulting  epithets.  Near  the  end  of  that  historic  quarrel 
which  almost  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Greeks,  Achilles  de¬ 
clares  his  intention  of  returning  to  Phthia  with  his  ship,  a 
project  which  to  my  mind  clearly  proves  he  was  far  from 
being  a  hero,  since  he  could  neglect  the  higher  weal  of  the 
Greeks  for  his  own  petty  interest. 

O  !  Achilles,  Achilles,  you  are  at  best  the  greatest  boaster 
history  has  ever  known.  True,  you  did  kill  man-slaying 
Hector  !  Yet,  anybody  might  slay  a  better  man  than  him¬ 
self  in  a  combat  ;  hence  you,  or  rather  yonr  shades,  can 
perceive  that  it  was  but  chance  that  helped  you  against  Hec¬ 
tor.  Why,  (now  that  I  think  of  it)  were  you  yourself  not 
slain  by  Paris?  Yet  all  who  read  Homer  consider  Paris 
nothing  but  an  antique  dandy  of  the  Wilde  species.  Poor 
Paris,  I  feel  like  shedding  tears  over  your  ashes,  and  yet  un¬ 
fortunately  their  whereabouts  are  unknown  to  me. 

But  I  have  said  sufficient  of  Achilles.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  pitiful  Agamemnon,  who  aspires  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
hero,  although,  like  Achilles,  he  was  a  great  boaster. 
Achilles  being  incensed  against  Agamemnon,  uses  violent 
language  towards  him,  calls  him  insulting  names  and,  to 
cap  the  climax,  compares  him  to  a  shameless  usurer.  Aga¬ 
memnon  is  shown  to  be  no  hero  by  the  fact  that  no  true  hero 
would  hesitate  to  give  up  his  prize,  no  matter  how  great, 
when  it  was  for  his  country’s  good  that  he  should  do  so. 
But  Agamemnon  is  such  a  thoroughly  despicable  creature 
by  reason  of  his  vanity  and  avarice  that  I  shall  delay  on 
him  no  longer,  but  write  of  the  truest  and  most  noble  of 
Homer’s  heroes. 

Really  the  only  person  worthy  of  our  close  inspection  as 
a  hero  was  the  poor  old  priest  of  Apollo,  who  was  so  harsh¬ 
ly  refused  his  daughter,  the  “  fair-cheeked  Chryseis.” 

The  poor  old  man,  full  of  the  hope  of  being  reunited  to 
his  dearest  daughter  after  a  long  absence  (for  he  bore  a 
priceless  ransom  for  her  liberation),  and  all  his  hopes  so  sud¬ 
denly  dashed  to  the  ground  and  he  himself  refused  even  a 
sight  of  her!  Was  not  such  a  burden  of  woes  as  his  enough 
to  crush  any  man  ?  Just  think  of  a  poor,  old,  gray-haired 
father  suddenly  robbed  of  the  last  prop  of  his  old  age,  a 
loving  daughter  !  What  other  sentiments  can  we  have  for 
such  a  one  than  those  of  commiseration  and  pity. 

I  know  well  enough  that  I  differ  from  most  readers  of 
Homer  in  their  interpretations  of  his  characters,  but  “  mur¬ 
der  will  out  ”  and  so  will  genius,  and  as  I  have  said  before, 

I  am  something  of  an  oddity,  seeing  things  as  does  nobody 
else.  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’89. 


#n  pamts  MIU10. 

( Catullus .) 

Most  eloquent  of  the  Romulian  race. 

Of  all  that  breathe,  or  sleep  in  death’s  embrace, 

Or  who  in  future  years  shall  ever  live  ; 

To  thee,  great  Marcus,  thanks  sincere  I  give, 

I,  poor  Catullus,  least  of  all  the  throng 
Who  owe  allegiance  to  the  muse  of  song ; 

So  far,  indeed,  of  bards,  the  very  worst, 

As  thou  of  patrons  art  the  best  and  first. 

John  Lunny,  ’89. 
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SANCTUM. 

The  Monthly  will  be  issued  on  the  5th  of  each  month. 
The  present  number  is  for  February.  The  long  interval 
between  the  present  and  the  last  issues  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  January  number  appeared  before  the  holidays 
in  order  to  form  a  Christmas  number. 

x  x  x 

x-  x  x  x  *  x 

The  Monthly  received  lately  some  very  flattering  com¬ 
mendations  from  many  friends  by  letter,  from  its  exchanges, 
and  notably  from  The  Catholic  Review.  The  words  of  the 
respected  editor  of  the  Review  ought  to  be  a  source  of  gen¬ 
uine  self-congratulation  to  us  all.  He  said  that  the  tone  of 
the  Monthly's  columns  bespoke  true  Catholic  gentlemen. 
What  higher  praise  could  we  receive  than  this  ?  If  we  shall 
always  deserve  such  fair  words  for  our  paper,  our  efforts  in 
journalism  will  not  be  by  a.x\y  means  unsuccessful. 

x  x  x 

x  x  x  x  x  x 

We  must  here  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  our  friend  of 
Third  Grammar  for  his  critical  but  suggestive  letter  in  the 
last  number  His  words  certainly  did  not  fall  unheeded  on 
our  ears  ;  but  we  assure  him  they  received  deserving  consid¬ 
eration.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  letters  from 
the  students  ;  and  since  the  initiative  has  been  taken,  we 
hope  others  will  follow. 

x  x  x 

x  x-  x-  x  x-  x 

Christmas  and  New  Year’s  are  gone,  and  St.  John’s  is 
once  more  astir  with  the  patter  of  busy  feet  and  the  hum  of 
voices  in  study.  The  Monthly,  too,  has  resumed  its  work; 
and,  though  it  does  not  forget  the  good  wishes  it  gave  before 
the  holidays,  it  rejoices  to  see  that  all  are  again  at  their 
books. 

Report,  too,  says  that  The  Monthly’s  wishes  were  ful¬ 
filled  and  that  all  spent  two  pleasant  weeks  at  home.  But 


now  the  time  for  work  has  come  again  ;  let  us  put  aside  all 
other  thoughts  and  start  out  on  the  new  term  with  willing, 
earnest  hearts.  “A  bad  beginning  is  unfavorable  to  success,” 
and  “Well  begun  is  half  done,”  are  old  saws  but  most  true. 

x  x  x 

xx  xx  xx 

“But  there  starts  up  before  us  the  awful  ghost  of  exami¬ 
nation,  destroying  all  our  chance  for  peace  and  quiet,  and 
putting  us  out  of  all  humor  for  making  and  keeping  good 
resolutions.”  This  is  the  old  story  ;  but  we  must  say 
founded  on  a  misconception.  The  examination,  of  itself, 
is  not  a  bugbear,  but  is  only  made  so,  in  many  cases,  by 
those  who  have  misused  their  time  during  the  term. 

The  diligent  take  pleasure  in  the  repetition  preceding 
examination,  because  they  then  see  and  appreciate  the 
result  of  their  term’s  haid  labor  ;  the  examination  follows 
only  as  the  expression  of  their  triumph  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties.  Still  The  Monthly  does  not  like  to  see  anyone 
wretched  ;  and  hence  it  has  for  all  a  sincere  wish  that  suc¬ 
cess  may  attend  them  in  the  examination. 


In  the  region  of  the  sanctum 
Girt  around  with  ancient  volumes. 

Girt  around  with  things  mysterious, 

Dwells  the  man  of  many  shekels ; 

He  who  loves  to  see  The  Monthly 
Make  the  circuit  of  the  nations 
And  bring  back  the  mighty  dollars 
From  all  those  who  take  the  paper. 

But  of  late  his  brow  is  clouded 
For  his  hopes  are  disappointed  ; 

Dollars  have  not  come  so  freely 
As  he  thought  in  the  beginning. 

“  Let  me  see  ”  he  says  in  secret, 

“  There  are  some  men  on  Division 
Who  have  not  yet  paid  their  dollar, 

But  they  take  the  paper  monthly  ; 

Surely  they  will  pay  their  dollar 

And  afford  us  means  of  paying 

All  our  ‘bills,’  which  now  are  pressing, 

Pressing  for  immediate  payment. 

And  our  Iriends  beyond  the  confines 
Of  the  famous  walls  of  Fordham, 

Who  receive  the  paper  monthly, 

Graduates,  and  Fordham  students 
And  all  lovers  of  Belles-Lettres, 

Must  remember  that  The  Monthly 
Has  to  pay  the  printer,  porter, 

Has  to  pay  for  stamps  and  wrappers, 

Has  to  pay  for  pens  and  paper. 

That  it  may  delight  its  readers. 

Should  they  not  then  feel  our  kindness 
And  acknowledge  our  hard  labors 
By  straight  sending  him  a  dollar, 

Him  whose  heart  is  filled  with  sorrow, 

Since  he  has  not  yet  the  means  of 
Paying  Uncle  Sam,  the  printer, 

Porter,  or  the  bill  for  wrappers. 

Sure  you  cannot  coldly  see  him 
Pining,  since  he  is  neglected. 

Send  him  then  your  year's  subscription, 

Send  him  soon  the  mighty  dollar. 

That  his  heart  may  glow  within  him, 

That  he  may  be  free  from  sorrow.” 

J.  J.  Quinn,  ’87. 


Upon  the  eve  of  elections  we  think  it  our  plain  duty  to 
acquaint  the  new  students  in  some  way  with  the  manner  in 
which  elections  are  conducted,  so  that  no  one  may  have  it 
to  say  that  he  was  persuaded  through  duplicity  to  vote  after 
a  certain  fashion,  which  he  afterwards  regretted.  Being  of 
this  mind,  we  seriously  advise  all  of  First  Division  to  “look 
before  they  leap,”  and  know  the  one  for  whom  they  vote. 
Everybody  should  be  careful  not  to  pledge  his  word  to  vote 
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for  anyone  on  a  ticket,  and  also  use  great  caution  when  he 
thinks  of  casting  his  vote  for  an  entire  ticket. 

The  nominees  should,  if  possible,  be  equal  from  every 
class  in  the  University  Course,  as  also  from  the  higher  En¬ 
glish  Classes.  Let  every  student  think  of  this  and  take  heed 
before  he  casts  his  vote.  This  matter  of  class  representa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  strict  attention,  as  it  is  the  means  by 
which  harmony  prevails  among  the  boys  if  properly  consid¬ 
ered,  and  the  cause  which  excites  discord  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  if  wrongfully  neglected. 

As  to  the  candidates,  they  should  not  only  possess  the  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-students,  but  they  should 
also  be  men  who  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their 
respective  positions.  Anyone  who  accepts  a  nomination 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  perform  the  duties  attached 
to  his  office.  It  he  is  not  satisfied  to  do  that,  he  should  de¬ 
cline  the  nomination  and  withdraw  from  the  campaign  alto¬ 
gether. 

There  should  be  an  earnest  opposition  to  every  candi¬ 
date,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  plainly  the  best  or  the 
only  man  qualified  for  the  office. 

Remember,  boys,  not  to  vote  for  your  personal  friends 
alone  ;  but  endeavor  to  elect  the  men  who  are  best  qualified 
for  the  different  positions,  and  whose  election  would  be  a 
source  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  whole  Division. 


A  CLASS  CONTEST. 

On  the  morning  of  December  the  twenty-first,  the  classes 
of  Latin  Belles-Lettres,  Classics  and  Special  Latin  received 
an  invitation,  which  was  very  acceptable  indeed,  to  attend 
the  concertatio  between  the  classes  of  First  and  Second 
Latin  Grammar. 

Although  we  expected  that  the  contest  would  prove  inter¬ 
esting,  judging  from  the  hard  study  that  had  been  done  by 
the  members  of  these  two  classes  during  the  previous  three 
or  four  weeks,  we  were  nevertheless  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  proficient  manner  in  which  each  boy  managed  his  part 
of  the  programme 

First  in  order  came  a  song  by  Master  J.  Florgan, 
followed  by  Master  Slevin’s  prologue,  which  was  given  in 
verse.  Next  came  First  Grammar’s  play,  if  such  we  may 
term  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  members  performed 
their  respective  parts  speaks  well  for  the  budding  “  Dra¬ 
matic  Talent  ”  of  the  class  of  ’90. 

Master  Straub  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  perform¬ 
ing  his  part  almost  to  perfection  ;  but,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  in  the  Latin  tongue,  from  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  facial  expression,  we  would  have  imagined  our¬ 
selves  viewing  a  schoolroom  scene  in  one  of  “  Old  Bis¬ 
marck’s  ”  provinces. 

Master  Charles  Livingston’s  essay  was  both  well  read  and 
well  composed,  and  he  manfully  stood  up  for  his  favorite 
author,  Caesar. 

Next  followed  a  translation  of  a  paragraph  from  Caesar’s 
Commentaries,  by  Masters  William  Hynes  and  Tohn  Keane, 
who  showed  that  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
author. 

From  tire  manner  in  which  the  “  Ferial  ”  was  sung,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  much  courted  goddess 
Euterpe  seems  to  be  very  partial  indeed  to  the  classes  of 
’90  and  ’91,  in  which  she  counts  many  a  sweet-voiced  client. 

The  contest  for  superiority  in  the  Greek  Verb  was  a  very 
spirited  one,  to  say  the  least,  and  both  sides  evinced  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  various  parts.  First  Grammar 
finally  won  by  the  hard-earned  score  of  six  to  four.  Rev. 
Father  Rector  had  kindly  offered  a  prize,  to  be  given  to  the 
boy  on  the  winning  side  who  individually  won  the  most 
victories,  and  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Master  David  Or¬ 
pheus,  he  winning  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Master  Donnelly  bore  away  the  honors  of  the  class  of 
Second  Grammar,  and  Master  Geary,  in  Second  Grammar’s 


play,  won  our  admiration  by  his  fine  voice  and  appropriate 
and  graceful  gestures.  Masters  Weir,  Devlin,  Quin,  Mc- 
Elroy,  and  many  others  also  drew  forth  our  applause,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  meri'ed  it. 

The  whole  programme  was  well  and  skillfully  carried  out  ; 
and  the  students  who  were  present  take  advantage  of  the 
columns  of  The  Monthly  to  thank  Mr.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Weber,  S.  J.,  for  the  kind  invitation  which  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  such  a  treat. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  as  the  great 
crowd  filled  with  expectations  of  the  holidays  at  home  moved 
down  the  lawn  toward  the  station,  there  were  some  who  re¬ 
mained  standing  around  the  College  buildings.  They  could 
not  have  the  happiness  of  spending  Christmas  at  home,  and 
it  would  baffle  any  effort  to  describe  the  mixture  of  feelings 
that  possessed  their  hearts  at  that  moment. 

However,  when  the  cheers  of  those  departed  had  long 
died  away,  they  all  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  testimony  that  the 
time  did  not  pass  so  gloomily  after  all.  Students  who  have 
remained  here  before  during  the  holidays  even  say  that  it 
surpassed  any  of  their  previous  vacations  here. 

The  boys  of  First  and  Second  Divisions  became  united, 
and  were  allowed  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
of  First  Division.  The  Billiard  Room,  Reading  Room,  Dor¬ 
mitory,  etc.,  were  all  at  their  disposal.  Third  Division  was 
saved  its  nightly  walks  to  the  Hall  by  being  permitted  to 
occupy  Second  Division.  Several  theatre  parties  were  got¬ 
ten  up,  but  alas  !  sleighing  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  event  of  the  vacation,  however,  was  the  play  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Christmas  prizes.  On  the  evening  of  January 
3d,  all  assembled  in  the  study  hall  and  with  anxious  faces 
awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  for  they  knew  from  the 
Dramatis  Personse  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  play.  In 
this  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  play, “Box  and  Cox,”  is 
a  very  humorous  piece  and  suited  the  occason  very  well. 
Thos.  Donovan,  in  the  role  of  Cox,  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  that  should  make  the  Dramatic  Association  feel  he 
is  out  of  place  in  not  being  one  of  its  members.  The  rounds 
of  applause  which  he  received  were  truly  merited.  J.  Long 
and  P.  Yrissari  shared  equally  with  him  the  honors  of  the 
evening. 

After  the  play  the  distribution  of  prizes  took  place.  On 
the  whole,  the  college  had  its  share  of  Christmas  fun  and 
enjoyment  during  the  holidays,  and  when  all  had  returned 
after  the  vacation,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who  had  been  home 
and  who  had  not. 


CLASS  NOTES. 

The  successful  competitors  in  the  Class  of  Belles-Lettres 
to  whom  the  prizes  offered  by  Rev.  Father  Rector  were 
awarded,  were  Joseph  A.  Kerrigan  in  English  Composition, 
and  Wm.  H.  McChntock  in  Latin  Narration. 

Jas.  Geary,  of  the  Class  of  Second  Latin  Grammar,  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  for  the  highest  average  in  arithmetic,  and 
also  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
the  contest  with  First  Grammar. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  last  December  the  members  of 
Classics  gave  a  specimen  which  consisted  of  a  competition  in 
Latin  Prosody  for  a  prize  that  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  had  kindly 
offered  to  be  given  for  the  best  recitation  of  the  forty  rules. 
The  rules  were  found  to  be  quite  well  known  and  understood 
by  the  class  members,  some  of  them  displaying  a  thorough 
knowledge  both  in  the  recitation  and  in  the  application  of 
them.  After  the  specimen  Fr.  Rector  complimented 
the  class  on  their  progress,  and  predicted  for  them 
a  prosperous  and  successful  year.  An  agreeable  sur- 
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prise  happened  the  day  following,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Fr  Rector  was  pleased  to  give  two  prizes  instead  of 
one.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Jno.  E.  Kelley  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Hanrahan,  who  certainly  showed  in  the  competition  that 
they  had  richly  deserved  them. 

The  lectures  delivered  in  the  Class  .of  “  The  Philosophy  of 
History  ”  during  the  last  few  sessions,  have  been  on  Mon- 
achism,  its  origin,  its  appearance  in  the  church,  its  ground¬ 
work  and  its  influence  on  civilization. 

Since  we  went  to  press  last,  four  meetings  of  the  Debating 
Society  have  been  held:  Nov.  29th,  question  discussed, 
“Was  the  Execution  of  Louis  Riel  justifiable  ?”  decided  in 
the  negative;  essay,  “Wordsworth.”  Dec.  6th,  question, 
“Is  Civil  Service  Reform  by  means  of  Competitive  Exami¬ 
nation  Beneficial  to  the  Country  ?”  decided  in  the  affirmative; 
essay,  “  Irish  Oppression.”  Dec.  13th,  question,  “  Is  New 
York  City  the  proper  burial  place  for  General  Grant  ?”  de¬ 
cided  in  the  affirmative;  essay,  “  Macaulay.”  Dec.  20th, 
question,”  Was  Demosthenes  a  greater  orator  than  Cicero  ?” 
decided  in  the  affirmative;  essay,  “Chaucer.” 

The  Christmas  enteitainment  was  given  by  the  Dramatic 
Association,  as  usual,  the  evening  before  the  holidays  began. 
It  consisted  of  a  play  named  “  The  Count  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary,”  and  a  farce  entitled  “  The  Changeful  Man.”  The 
dialogues  in  the  play  were  rather  long,  but  the  interest  was 
kept  up  by  the  actors.  The  farce  was  the  source  of  much 
merriment.  When  we  considered  that  the  majority  of  those 
in  the  cast  were  making  their  debut,  we  could  appreciate 
even  more  fully  the  good  acting  done  on  that  night. 

The  Dramatic  Association  takes  advantage  of  the  semi¬ 
annual  election  to  pay  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing 
officers  for  their  efficient  labors  to  promote  the  society’s 
welfare.  It  has  also  reason  to  feel  highly  pleased  and 
grateful  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  lines 
were  learned  by  the  members  taking  part  in  the  enter¬ 
tainments. 

The  old  parlor  scene  which  had  done  service  on  our 
stage  for  fifteen  years,  is  no  more.  It  has  been  repainted 
by  the  stage  managers,  and  the  result  is  a  very  pleasing 
drawing-room  scene  that  would  be  no  discredit  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  scene  painter.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  scene, 
especially  several  representations  of  pictures  hanging  on  the 
walls,  from  the  brush  of  Chas.  Simpson,  are  very  meritorious 
— in  fact,  really  remarkable,  considered  as  the  work  of  an 
amateur.  The  gentleman  undoubtedly  has  great  talent  in 
this  line;  and  of  him  and  his  assistant,  Wm.  Howley,  we 
can  truly  say  tirey  are  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 


PERSONALS. 

The  students  who  remained  at  the  college  during  the 
holidays  were  very  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Rev.  Father  Halpin,  S.  J.,  now  of  Boston  College. 

Dr.  George  Coliigan,  ’76,  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Jones,  Honor  Man,  Class  ’76,  was  lately 
ordained  at  Troy,  and  has  been  stationed  at  St.  Mary’s, 
N.  Y.  city. 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Dunphy,  ’75,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  White  Plains,  in  the  place  of  his  brother, 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Dunphy. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quinn,  of  Tuckahoe,  paid  us  a  visit  Thurs¬ 
day  the  14th  inst. 

Jno.  Aspell,  ’82,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Gou- 
verneur  St.  Hospital,  New  York  city. 


J.  Barden  and  J.  Ancona,  who  left  the  Class  of  '86  in  Belles- 
Lettres  received  the  Tonsure  at  the  Seminary  of  Our  Fathers 
of  Mercy,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

John  McGuinnis  and  Frank  Ryan,  both  of  the  Class  of  ’82, 
received  minor  orders  at  Troy  Seminary. 

W.  Jackson,  formerly  a  student  of  this  college,  has  been 
ordained  Sub  Deacon. 

James  Murphy,  Com.  ’80,  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  nth 
inst.  We  extend  to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  fre¬ 
quently. 

Geo.  Giddings  paid  his  brother  a  visit  on  the  8th  inst. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  connected  with  a  leading 
law  firm  in  New  York  city. 

Robt.  McNamara,  ’84,  now  studying  at  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal,  gave  us  a  short  call  during  the  past  month. 

Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83,  who  has  been  very  ill  of  late,  is 
now  convalescent  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  him  at  an  early 
date. 

Thos.  A.  Roche,  ’84,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
a  student  at  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore,  was  recently  transferred 
to  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Newark,  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
where,  at  the  Xmas  ordination,  he  received  minor  orders. 

John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  favored  us  with  a  visit  on  the  1  st 
inst. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Alumni  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  some  substantial  assistance  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
In  our  last  issue  we  announced  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Cameron,  ’72, 
kindly  offered  to  be  the  donor  of  the  biographical  medal. 
This  time  it  is  Mr.  James  J.  Doherty,  ’60,  who  has  offered 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  $50  for  another  medal  to  be  competed  for 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 


OBITUAR  Y. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  sincere  condolence  to  Lieut. 
Squiers  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  As  an  expression 
of  their  sympathy  with  their  respected  Director  on  this  sad 
event,  the  Cadet  Corps  drafted  and  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  : 

Whereas ,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  the  inscruta¬ 
ble  designs  of  his  Providence,  to  call  unto  Himself  the  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  our  honored  Director  of  Cadets,  Lieutenant 
Herbert  G.  Squiers,  and  whereas  by  this  sad  occurrence  a 
dark  shadow  has  been  thrown  over  a  happy  household,  and 
one  in  every  way  worthy  of  our  deepest  respect  has  been 
bereft  of  a  young  and  loving  helpmate  and  the  mother  of 
his  children,  while  yet  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  Cadet  Corps  of  St.  John’s  College, 
do  hereby  express  the  profound  grief  we  feel  at  the  blow 
which  has  been  fraught  with  such  desolation  and  bereave¬ 
ment  to  our  superior,  and  be  it 

Resolved. ,  That  the  officers  of  the  Cadet  Corps  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
inscribed  and  presented  to  the  afflicted  husband. 

REV.  EDWARD  A.  DUNPHY. 

The  Diocese  oi  New  York  has  lost  a  most  worthy  priest 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Dunphy,  who  died  at 
White  Plains  on  Dec.  iSth.  Father  Dunphy  was  a  graduate 
of  St.  John’s,  Class  '65,  being  the  medal  and  honor  man  of 
that  year. 

When  at  college  he  was  an  exemplary  scholar,  devoted  to  his 
class  work,  strictly  attentive  to  his  religious  duties,  a  genial 
and  generous  companion.  Three  years  after  graduation  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  began  a  life  of  zealous  work  in  the 
sacred  ministry.  He  was  for  a  time  Professor  of  Sacred 
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Eloquence  at  Troy  Seminary.  In  his  last  years  he  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  White  Plains. 

While  we  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Father  Dunphy 
from  the  traditions  that  reach  us  of  his  student  life,  we  must 
even  more  admire  him  for  his  true  apostolic  zeal  in  the  years 
of  his  priesthood.  An  humble,  unassuming  priest,  a  tireless 
worker,  friend  and  helper  of  the  poor,  he  did  his  duty  un¬ 
swervingly.  His  people  loved  him,  and  all  admired  him. 
We  trust  he  is  now  enjoying  the  recompense  ot  his  life 
well  spent. 

REV.  AUG.  J.  THEBAUD,  S.  J.  \  / 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  aged  Fathes  Thebaud, 
known  not  only  to  the  older  friends  of  St.  John  s,  buy  well 
known,  moreover,  to  many  readers  in  higher  literary  /ircles, 
died  at  Fordham.  Many  reasons  make  it  difficnlt/to  offer 
our  readers  such  a  review  of  the  life  and  labors  or  Father 
Thebaud  as  they  deserve.  But  feeling  that  at  his  death  his 
services  to  St.  John’s  and  the  whole  world  of  learning  ought 
to  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  The  Monthly, 
we  deem  it  right  in  us  to  add  some  words,  however  hasty 
and  incomplete,  as  a  token  of  our  reverence  and  esteem. 

Father  Thebaud  was  born  in  Brittany,  France,  in  the  year 
1807.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  came  to 
this  country  about  1838,  was  for  some  time  at  Bardstown, 
Ken.ucky,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  the  college  there. 
From  Bardstown  he  came  in  1846  to  Fordham,  and  when 
the  direction  of  St.  John’s  was  transferred  from  the  secular 
clergy  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  it  was  who 
succeeded  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey  in  the  presidency  of 
the  college.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  successive 
term  in  office  he  labored  in  the  missionary  field  for  a  time, 
and  was  again  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John’s.  His 
after  life  was  spent  in  various  places  ;  he  spent  some  time 
in  Canada,  and  for  years  made  his  home  at  St.  Francis’  Col¬ 
lege  in  this  city.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  scientist,  besides  an 
historian.  Ever  a  healthy  man  and  a  hard  worker,  he  lived 
to  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
in  piety  and  wisdom.  He  was  full  of  energy  to  the  last. 

It  is  difficult,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  novice  in  letters  to 
give  an  adequate  criticism  of  his  works.  Many  of 
them  are  no  doubt  known  to  our  deeper  readers.  Among  the 
most  noted  are,  “The  Irish  Race,”  “Gentilism,”  and  “The 
Church  and  the  Moral  World.”  These,  like  most  of  his 
productions,  are  of  a  profound  nature;  however,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  also  on  lighter  subjects.  It  can  be  said  that  all  his  works 
received  favorable  criticisms  at  their  publication.  “  Gentil¬ 
ism  ”  was  warmly  lauded  even  by  the  Protestant  press,  but 
“  The  Irish  Race  ”  was  the  greater  favorite  on  the  whole, 
and  is  to  be  found  on  the  shelf  of  every  thorough  student 
of  history. 

He  was  long  a  constant  and  able  contributor  to  The 
Month  and  The  Catholic  Quarterly,  and  his  writings  have 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Brownson  in 
an  appreciation,  published  in  his  quarterly,  of  “  The  Irish 
Race,”  declared  that  after  a  perusal  of  the  book  he  had 
changed  life-long  opinions  on  questions  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  Perhaps,  in  concluding, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  with  which  that 
famous  reviewer  closes  his  notice  of  the  work  :  “  His  book 
is  a  great  book — a  book  of  solid  and  conscientious  learning 
gravely  and  chastely  written.  We  have  been  both  charmed 
and  instructed  by  it,  and  hold  ourselves  deeply  indebted  to 
the  learned  Jesuit  who  has  in  it  done  credit  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  society  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member.  He 
has  made  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  American  litera¬ 
ture.” 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

We  received  during  the  past  month  a  neat  and  well  filled  Annual  from 
the  House  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  Boston,  Mass.  Besides  the  inter¬ 
esting  reading  matter,  it  also  contained  protraits  of  several  prominent 
Catholics  ;  and  the  variety  and  impression  of  newness  and  sprightliness 
about  the  whole  give  evidence  of  the  energy  and  work  of  the  Brothers 
of  Charity  in  the  holy  cause  to  which  they  devote  themselves 

There  came  to  us  also  lately,  the  first  Catalogue  of  St.  Peter’s  College 
Library,  Jersey  City.  We  were  glad  to  receive  it,  especially  since  we 
know  what  a  labor  it  is  to  prepare  such  an  important  library  adjunct. 
AVe  must  congratulate  the  librarians  of  St.  Peter’s  on  their  zeal,  and  also 
on  the  neatness  and  thoroughness  of  their  first  catalogue. 

The  Library  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  has  lately  issued  a  new 
catalogue,  arranged  according  to  subject-titles  under  general  divisions. 
It  is  clearly  printed  on  fine  paper  and  enclosed  within  a  neat  cover,  and 
re’flects  great  credit  on  its  printers,  Messrs.  Donovan  and  Londergan. 
From  its  analytical  character,  it  will  serve  as  a  valuable  index. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Butler,  lithographer  and  printer,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
sent  us  a  very  handsome  calendar  for  1886,  consisting  of  a  set  of  large 
weekly  sheets  attached  to  a  beautifully  ornamented  board.  From  this 
specimen  of  their  work,  we  cannot  help  recommending  this  firm  to  our 
friends.  The  calendar  forms  an  attractive  feature  of  our  sanctum. 

We  found  the  “  Household  Receipts,”  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & 
Co. ,  Boston,  to  contain  many  new  and  valuable  hints  for  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment. 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  gentlemen  of  the  Xavier  Union  for  sending 
us  a  copy  of  their  last  annual  report.  We  read  it  with  much  pleasure, 
and  were  glad  to  find  in  it  evidence  of  the  very  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Union. 

“  Vick’s  Floral  Guide”  for  1886,  comes  to  us  a  real  gem,  contain¬ 
ing  over  thirty  pages  of  interesting  reading  matter  on  gardening,  besides 
about  150  pages  of  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  seemingly 
everything  the  heart  could  desire  in  the  line  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 
Anyone  desiring  goods  in  this  line,  cannot-  do  better  than  send  10  cents 
for  the  “  Floral  Guide,”  to  James  Vick,  seedsman,  Rochester.  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  here  Mr.  Vick’s  acceptable  present  of  an  order  for  seeds  to 
the  amount  of  $2. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  work  on  the  tariff,  entitled:  ‘‘A  Farmer’s 
View  of  a  Protective  Tariff  by  Isaac  W.  Griscom.  The  production 
contains  many  strong  arguments  against  a  protective  tariff  ;  a  straight¬ 
forward  course  of  reasoning  is  employed  throughout  by  the  author,  who 
in  our  opinion  satisfactorily  defends  the  position  he  has  taken  on  the 
question.  He  confines  himself  principally  to  the  effect  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  dexterously 
maintains  that  a  tariff  for  protection  is  a  form  of  subsidy  in  favor  of  one 
class  of  the  population  at  the  expense  of  another.  Perhaps  the  argu¬ 
ments  might  have  been  more  forcibly  brought  out,  or  a  loftier  view 
might  have  been  taken  ;  but  certainly  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  given 
much  study  to  the  subject  he  treats,  is  seen  in  every  page.  We  would 
recommend  the  work  to  those  who  are  studying  the  tariff  question.  It 
is  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  author,  price,  35  cents  ;  by  mail, 
post  paid. 

The  11  Hellenists”  of  Notre  Dame  University,  sent  us  a  copy  of  their 
dainty  little  book  of  anecdotes,  riddles,  poems,  etc.,  written  in  Greek. 
To  say  we  heartily  appreciated  it  would  be  but  little.  It  is  certainly  an 
exquisite  pleasure  for  us,  who  give  our  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
the  grand  old  language,  to  see  such  energetic  efforts  to  make  known 
the  excellencies  of  Greek. 

“  College  Songs.” — In  everything  that  enters  into  the  make  up  of 
acceptable  College  Song  books,  those  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
are  unquestionably  superior  to  all  others.  “  Carmina  Collegensia  ” 
($3.00)  an  elegant  volume,  containing  a  complete  collection  of  American 
and  Foreign  Student  Songs,  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  song  book  par 
excellence  years  ago.  After  twenty  or  more  editions,  as  the  result  of 
frequent  and  careful  revisions  (as  remarked  by  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican),  it  remains  the  standard  book  of  its  kind,  and  will  probably  so 
continue  for  years  to  come.  Not  long  ago,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
cheaper  edition,  this  house  issued  “Student  Life  in  Song”  ($1.50),  with 
a  charming  introduction  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  containing 
choice  selections  from  the  larger  book,  including  all  of  its  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  and  miscellaneous  songs.  One  of  the  best  features  of  these  books 
is  that  all  of  the  solos  have  piano  accompaniments.  That  these  books 
should  excel  others  of  their  kind  in  value  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  editor  has  had  at  his  disposal  the  copyright  material 
and  other  facilities  of  the  largest  music  publishing  house  in  the  world. 
Those  who  desire  the  best  College  song  books  should  see  to  it  that  they 
have  the  imprint  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

We  spent  some  pleasant  hours  during  the  holidays  reading  the  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  of  our  exchanges.  The  following  were  received  at  the 
Sanctum:  Boston  Stylus,  Dial,  Xavier,  Atlantis,  Orphan' s  Friend ,  St. 
Viateur’s  Journal,  Rancom  Notes,  Emporia  Collegian,  Purdue,  Senti¬ 
nel,  Notie  Dame  Scholastic,  Georgetown  Journal,  Swarthmore  Phoenix, 
Deaf  Mute,  Mind  and  Nature,  College  Student,  Town  Topits,  Troy 
Polytechnic,  Niagara  Index,  Spectator,  Hatchet,  Starkey  Quarterly, 
News  Letter,  Stitdent,  Sunbeam,  Tab  Literary  Magazine,  Varsity, 
Lafayette ,  St.  Mary's  Institute  Journal,  Messenger,  College  Argus. 
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FARLEY, 
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No.  1. 


©he  futgbmtdmatt. 

Deep  standing  ’midst  the  mellow,  patient  grain, 
Whose  thousand  tassell’d  heads  bend  at  his  glance, 
Or  kiss  the  prostrate  earth  at  his  advance, 
Scythe-sceptred,  to  the  heart  of  their  vast  train, 

He  seems  a  very  king.  Each  corded  vein 
Is  pulsing  with  a  king’s  inheritance; 

Nor  prince  in  all  the  width  of  earth’s  expanse 
Could  feel  more  master  of  his  proud  domain, 

Nay,  more,  he  is  a  king;  crown’d,  too,  forsooth; 

For  look  you,  on  his  manly  brow,  sun-brown’d, 
Bright  clust’ring,  cling  thick  jewell’d  drops  of  toil, 
Nor  lacks  there  splendor,  gorgeous  though  uncouth, 
Within  his  court;  gold  hides  the  very  soil; 

Lest  danger  come,  spears  golden  hedge  him  round. 

Charles  Alphons  Wlngerter,  ’87. 


MEMORIES  OF  COLLEGE  DAYS. 


I  have  always  had  a  liking  for  old  books,  whose  soiled  yel¬ 
low  bindings  and  quaintly  lettered  pages,  dog-eared  and 
begrimed  with  age,  warn  us  that  they  are  mortal,  like  the 
race  of  man,  and  that  their  thoughts  are  to  be  transferred  to 
newer  and  stronger  material  if  they  would  be  preserved. 
While  rumaging  through  one  of  these  old  volumes  some  time 
ago,  I  fell  upon  the  following  queer  epistle: 

To  my  Father ,  Mr.  Ben  Jonson: 

Father  Ben — “  Nullum  fit  magnum  ingenium  sine  mix- 
tura  dementise,"  there’s  no  great  wit  without  some  mixture  of 
madness;  so  saith  the  philosopher,  nor  was  he  a  fool  who 
answered:  “  Nec  parvum  sine  mixtura  stultitiae;”  nor  small 
wit  without  some  alloy  of  foolishness.  Touching  the  first,  it 
is  verified  in  you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  been  oftentimes 
mad;  you  were  mad  when  you  writ  your  Fox,  and  madder 
when  you  writ  your  Alchemist;  you  were  mad  when  you 
first  writ  Cateline,  and  stark  mad  when  you  writ  Sejanus; 
insomuch  that  I  perceive  there  be  degrees  of  madness  in  you. 
Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you.  The  madness  that 
I  mean  is  that  divine  fury,  that  heating  and  heightening  spirit 


which  Ovid  speaks  of,  Est  deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus 
illo,  etc.,  etc.  I  rest,  your  son  and  contiguous  neighbor, 

James  Howell. 

The  quaint  wit  and  familiarity  with  which  the  writer  ad¬ 
dresses  his  friend  attracted  me,  so  I  continued  reading.  As 
I  advanced  I  learned  that  James  Howell  and  Rare  Ben 
Jonson  were  bosom  friends,  who,  together  with  some  others, 
formed  the  celebrated  club,  meeting  regularly  at  the  Mer¬ 
maid.  Howell  and  Jonson  had  grown  up  together;  they 
both  attended  Westminster  school  and  both  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  the  same  time.  They  had  formed  at  school  that 
true  friendship  which  Burke  beautifully  terms, 

“  The  soft  green  of  the  soul  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest,” 

that  lasted  all  through  life. 

I  read  the  old  volume  page  after  page,  and  my  interest 
grew  with  the  reading.  In  vain  I  sought  for  some  recorded 
conversation  in  which  college  days  were  discussed  and  com¬ 
mented  upon.  Ben  must  have  been  a  sort  of  big  brother 
to  Howell,  helping  him  out  with  his  lessons,  pro¬ 
tecting  him  from  the  other  boys,  and,  if  needs  be,  giving 
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him  a  thrashing  himself.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
know  if  the  two  ever  visited  Westminster  school,  and  if 
so,  the  conversation  that  ensued,  the  recalling  of  scenes  long 
forgotten,  the  “  do  you  not  remember  ”  of  the  one,  and  the 
“  do  you  recollect  ”  of  the  other,  as  they  aid  each  other  in 
recalling  the  details  of  some  memorable  college  event.  If 
there  is  one  time  more  than  another  in  our  lives  wrhen  we 
feel  overcome  by  a  sad,  deep  tenderness,  it  is  the  day  on 
which  we  visit  our  old  college,  after  long  years  have  elapsed, 
or  when  we  meet  a  classmate  upon  whose  hair  the  winter  of 
life  has  left  its  frost.  Our  tongues  are  loosened  and  old 
dead  memories  are  quickened,  and  we  live  again  for  a  brief 
space  in  these  glad  days  when  there  was  poetry  in  life, 

“  When  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew.” 

If  many  years  have  passed  since  we  saw  our  old  Alma 
Mater,  many  changes  shall  have  taken  place,  and  these  very 
changes  will  serve  but  to  awaken  memories  of 

“  The  smiles,  the  tears,  of  boyhood’s  years, 

The  words  of  joy  then  spoken; 

The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone, 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken.” 

Where  is  the  old  elm  tree,  we  cry,  on  whose  mossy  trunk  we 
carved  our  initials,  alas,  thinking  they  would  remain  forever. 
And  where  is  the  teacher  who,  just  as  we  finished  the  last 
letter,  came  up  to  warn  us  of  the  approacliing  study  hour. 
Some  vandal  has  torn  up  the  tree,  root  and  branch;  the 
teacher  has  responded  to  the  last  great  call  and  has  become 
again  a  student,  learning  the  goodness  and  glory  of  God. 
If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  professor  who  has 
remained  in  the  college  ever  since  our  time,  what  pleasure  to 
pass  an  hour  with  him  recalling  “  days  that  never  come 
again;”  recalling  memories  that  rise  like  ghosts  from  the 
graves  of  the  buried  past  to  visit  once  again  the  scenes  they 
loved.  Sydney  Smith,  I  think  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  was  conversation,  but  how  doubly  pleas¬ 
ant  does  conversation  become  when  we  talk  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  companion  of  the  things  we  loved.  Young  people 
do  not  feel  this  joy  so  keenly,  but  in  after  years,  when  age 
shall  have  laid  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  no  guest  -shall  be 
more  welcome  at  their  firesides  than  some  old  college  friend 
who  loves  to  talk  of  the  days  that  were. 

There  is  no  writer,  I  think,  who  has  dwelt  on  this  subject 
with  more  natural  feeling  than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  His 
writings  are  full  of  allusions  to  college  days  and  college 
friends,  and  he  is  nevermore  touching  and  tender  than  when 
drawing  a  comparison  between  the  bright-eyed,  happy  col¬ 
lege  boy,  and  the  bent  and  gray-haired  old  man.  The  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  line, 

“  I’d  rather  laugh,  a  bright-haired  boy,  than  reign  a  gray-haired  king,” 

has  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Here 
are  some  lines  from  an  anniversary  poem,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Class  of  ’29. 

— What  can  be  more  sad  and  thoughtful  than  a  class  anni¬ 
versary.  The  empty  chairs  and  the  marks  of  time  upon  the 
faces  of  our  friends  are  sadly  suggestive  of  the  last  gradua¬ 
tion — from  earth  to  heaven — 

“  Yes,  the  vacant  chairs  tell  sadly  we  are  going,  going  fast, 

And  the  thought  comes  strangely  o’er  me,  who  will  live  to  be  the  last; 
When  the  twentieth  century’s  sunbeams  climb  the  far  off  eastern  hill, 
With  his  ninety  winters  burdened  will  he  greet  the  morning  still? 


Will  he  stand  with  Harvard’s  nurslings  when  they  hear  their  mother’s  call,  j 
And  the  old  and  young  are  gathered  in  the  many  arched  hall; 

Will  he  answer  to  the  summons  when  they  range  themselves  in  line, 

And  the  young  mustachioed  marshall  calls  out  ‘  ClaSs  df  ’29  !’ 

I  can  see  our  one  survivor,  sitting  lonely  by  himself, 

All  his  college  text-books  round  him,  ranged  in  order  on  the  shelf; 

There  are  classic  interliners  filled  with  learning’s  choicest  pith, 

Each  cum  notis  variorum  quas  re  censuit  doctus  Smith.” 

Of  course,  all  colleges  have  not  the  history  nor  the  tradi-  i 
tions  of  Harvard;  still,  wherever  our  college  days  have  | 
been  passed,  there  men  and  incidents  and  pleasures  so  1 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts  that  no  lapse  of  time  * 
can  remove  the  impressions,  and  they  will  recur  with  ten-  j 
fold  vividness  on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  or  of  a  j 
meeting  with  old  college  friends.  These  visits  to  Alma  ! 
Mater  and  chance  meeting  with  gray-headed  classmates, 
must  have  a  great  interest  for  all  those  who  know  what  j 
chances  and  changes  there  are  in  college  life. 

I  remember  witnessing  a  meeting  between  two  old  college 
friends  who  had  not  seen  each  other  since  their  graduation 
day,  and  was  startled  to  hear  them  both  at  the  same  time 
exclaim,  how  changed  you  are.  Each  had  remembered  the 
other  as  he  had  last  seen  him,  young,  vigorous  and  full 
with  high  hopes,  and  had  forgotten  the  many  years  elapsed 
and  the  changing  hand  of  time. 

Some  years  ago  Cardinal  Newman  was  invited  to  come 
to  Oxford  and  receive  a  degree  from  his  old  college, 
Trinity.  He  went  and  met  only  one  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  early  days,  when  the  name  of  Newman  was  a  name 
of  power.  Still  the  Cardinal  must  have  visited  with  great 
pleasure  his  freshman  rooms,  where  grew  the  snap-dragon, 
of  which  he  speaks  so  tenderly  in  his  Apologia,  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Frideswide  where  he  received  Angelican 
Ordination,  and  all  the  places  whose  very  air  seemed  teem¬ 
ing  with  the  spirits  of  the  past.  Byron,  who  has  been  termed  [ 
by  some  a  misanthrope,  whose  youth  was  poisoned  by  the  j 
misguided  fancies  of  his  mind,  enumerating  things  that  are 
dear  to  us,  says: 

1 

“  And  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 

We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.” 

We  are  forgotten  because  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  j 
since  our  time;  but  though  the  faces  change  continually,  the  I 
memories  of  our  days  and  the  college  of  our  day  never  j 
change.  As  the  sight  of  a  rose  or  the  secret  scent  of  violets  \ 
will  bring  back  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  left  the  { 
country  to  struggle  for  existence  in  the  city  the  memory  of 
the  home  of  their  childhood,  with  all  the  tender  associations  I 

■.  j 

that  cluster  round  the  thoughts  of  home  and  mother,  so  the 
sight  of  a  young  collegian  or  the  meeting  of  an  old  college  , 
friend  brings  back  the  sweet  memories  of  long  ago.  A  young  J 
stripling  may  be  now  occupying  the  chair  we  warmed  for 
many  years,  yet  we  always  look  upon  it  as  our  chair  and  the 
present  occupant  as  a  sort  of  usurper.  To  a  soul  so  deeply  i 
imbued  with  the  true  poetic  feeling  as  Tennyson,  this  feeling  : 
must  have  come  with  increased  force  when  he  visited  Cam¬ 
bridge  years  after  he  had  left  it. 

“  I  passed  beside  the  reverend  w  alls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown, 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls. 
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And  heal'd  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storms  their  high  built  orgalis  make, 

And  thunder-music  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazoned  on  the  panes* 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout. 

The  measured  pulse  of  beating  oar 
Among  the  willows,  paced  the  shore 
And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same,  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door,  etc . 

Truly  has  it  been  asserted  by  some  author  that  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  a  man’s  life  lies  between  the  ages 


of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Up  to  the  former  of  these  ages 
the  animal  part  of  the  man  has  been  largely  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  but  now  a  change  comes  over  the  growing  man,  a  new 
and  more  thoughtful  look  comes  into  his  eye,  and  his  face 
beams  with  the  fire  of  a  growing  intellect.  Now  should  come 
the  hand  of  the  master  to  mould  the  plastic  spirit  to  perform 
those  works  for  which  it  was  created.  This  moulding  of  the 
spirit  is  given  to  our  Alma  Mater,  and  it  is  indeed  a  sacred 
trust.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  impressions  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  when  the  spirit  is  assuming  shape  should,  when  the 
spirit  has  formed,  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  never  to  be  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  or 
the  wasting  hand  of  time. 

P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88. 


it  £ftaH  Hise  ^pin. 


I  looked  upon  a  fair,  tall  flower, 

I  saw  it  in  the  lavish  dower 
Of  summer  sun  and  summer  shower. 

It  grew  aloft  in  glorious  pride, 

It  threw  a  fragrance  far  and  wide 
Across  the  sunny  meadow  side. 

I  look  upon  the  flower  again 

In  autumn  time,  when  bitter  rain 

And  shadows  sweep  the  smoking  plain. 


Is  this  the  flower  that  grew  in  pride 
Upon  the  sunny  meadow  side 
And  threw  a  fragrance  far  and  wide  ? 

Then  I  remembered  that  the  spring 
Will  come  again,  and,  coming,  bring 
New  beauty  to  this  withered  thing, 

Which,  dying  now,  shall  rise  again 
And  spread  its  leaves  and  take  the  rain. 
Poor  flower,  thy  seeming  loss  is  gain. 


LETTERS  POSTHUMOUS  AND  OTHERWISE. 

ATo.  /. — From  Matthew  Arnold. 


London,  Sept,  ist,  1887. 

Dear  Sir : — Little  did  I  imagine  when  I  received  your 
letter,  that  I  would  now  be  taking  the  trouble  to  answer  it. 
By  this  I  do  not  intend  any  disrespect  towards  yourself;  far 
be  it  from  me  to  imply  such  a  thing  !  But  I  have  received 
so  many  epistles  of  the  same  purport  as  yours,  some  of 
them,  too,  from  persons  somewhat  better  known  than  your¬ 
self,  and  none  of  which  I  have  seen  fit  to  answer,  that  it  is 
only  from  the  merest  whim  that  I  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  at  answering  satisfactorily  some  of  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  propounded  to  me.  I  see  by  your  signature 
that  you  are  an  American,  a  fact  at  which  I  am  not  at  all 
displeased;  for  although  I  must  confess  that  my  experiences 
in  that  part  of  the  world  were  not  uniformly  agreeable,  yet 
I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
impressed  me  somewhat  more  favorably  than  my  own. 

You  were  pleased  to  say  in  your  communication,  that  my 
style  is  almost  universally  considered  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
spirit,  although  you  were  courteous  enough  to  observe  that 
you  did  not  quite  concur  in  this  opinion.  Now,  if,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  you  are  familiar  with  my  writings,  you  know  how  little  I 
"have  cared  for  the  current  of  public  opinion.  Not  only  have 
I  entirely  disregarded  its  mandates,  but  I  have  ever  fought 
against  it  with  all  the  strength  I  could  muster;  and  though 
I  am  well  aware,  that  it  would  be  the  task  of  a  Hercules  to 


crush  this  many-headed  monster,  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  at  least  been  instrumental  in  cutting  off  a  few  of  its 
heads.  I  care  nothing  at  all  what  people  may  think  or  say 
of  the  man  who  utterly  despises  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
It  makes  not  a  jot  of  difference  to  me,  whether  the  world 
calls  me  impudent  or  crazy,  or  supercilious  or  whatnot;  for 
I  have  long  since  ceased  to  bother  my  head  about  its  judg¬ 
ments.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  that  the  world  in 
general  finds  little  to  admire  in  the  productions  of  my  pen. 
The  small  band  of  Philistines,  who  pretend  to  be  at  all  con¬ 
versant  with  current  literature,  and  from  whom  the  great 
mass  of  Philistines  take  their  cue,  have  condemned  my 
poetry  as  characterized  by  moral  and  intellectual  scepticism 
and  despondency,  and  my  prose  as  filled  with  intolerance 
and  superciliousness.  I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  this,  not  that  I  care  for  their  judgments,  remember,  but 
because  I  wish  to  give  you  an  instance  of  the  worth  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

So  then,  they  say,  that  my  poetry  shows  me  to  be  a 
sceptic  in  the  affairs  of  both  the  religious  and  intellect¬ 
ual  world.  And  what  is  a  sceptic  ?  A  man  who  doubts,  in 
other  words,  a  man  who  makes  use  of  his  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties.  Now,  is  it  in  any  way  wrong  to  use  the  powers  of  rea¬ 
son  which  are  in  us  ?  For  what  other  end  do  we  possess 
them  ?  Indeed,  it  passes  my  comprehension,  how  any  intelli- 
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gent  man  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  sincerely 
declare  that  he  is  not  a  sceptic.  And  if  any  other  apology 
for  scepticism  be  needed,  let  us  take  for  the  sake  of  example 
an  occurrence  which  is  happening  in  the  world  every  day. 
I  am  introduced  to  a  man  who  professes  to  believe  in  an 
infinite  Being,  all-wise,  all-just  and  all-powerful.  We  become 
friends,  apparently  at  least.  Some  time  afterwards  I  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  has  been  ridiculing  me,  slandering  me  behind 
my  back,  perhaps  even  inflicting  far  greater  injuries  upon 
me.  Am  I  am  not  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  just 
and  infinite  Being,  when  I  see  those  who  profess  to  be  his 
followers  acting  in  such  a  manner  ?  So  it  is  also  with  the 
intellectual  world.  I  have  a  perfect  right,  nay,  I  am  even 
compelled  to  assert  my  scepticism,  when,  for  instance,  a 
man  of  letters  confidently  proclaims  that  the  sole  function 
and  ultimate  end  of  literary  criticism  is  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  a  work,  or  that  the  critical  power  is  infinitely 
below  the  creative  genius  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  my  scepticism  is  not 
only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  absolutely  unavoidable.  As 
for  the  other  charge,  that  in  my  criticisms,  or  in  other 
words,  my  judgments  of  men  and  things  I  am  intolerant  and 
supercilious,  I  have  no  defense  to  make.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  need  any.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  anything  but  intolerant 
and  supercilious  towards  the  mass  of  Philistines  whom  I 
see  about  me  and  whom  I  most  heartily  despise. 

When  I  see  a  man,  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
mere  animal  cares  of  the  world,  whose  entire  existence  is  a 
mere  dream  of  sordid  avarice,  sullying  intrigue  or  dishonor¬ 
able  ambition,  can  I,  who  make  it  my  proudest  boast  that  I 
am  a  Child  of  the  Light,  one  of  the  chosen  people,  can  I  be 
blamed  if  the  mere  sight  of  such  a  man — or  rather  animal 
— is  sufficient  to  fill  me  with  loathihg  and  disgust  ?  And  in 
my  writings  I  cannot  but  reflect  this  feeling;  for  I  am  not 
yet,  I  am  proud  to  say,  skilled  in  that  crafty  hypocrisy 


which  the  Philistines  prize  as  one  of  their  highest  accom¬ 
plishments.  By  the  unenlightened  and  the  vulgar  I  have 
been  scoffed  and  jeered  at  in  a  manner;  which  I  can  well 
understand  would  have  driven  me  to  the  verge  of  distrac¬ 
tion,  if  my  sensibilities  had  not  been  hardened  beforehand 
against  such  attacks.  They  do  not  know,  this  insensate 
crowd,  the  many  crimes  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Why  was  it  that  the  promising  genius  of  Keats,  Chatterton, 
and  hosts  of  others  was  nipped  in  the  bud  ?  Have  not  the 
Philistines  been  the  cause  of  these  sad  depredations  into 
the  army  of  the  chosen  people  ?  It  could  not  therefore  be 
expected  that  I  or  any  other  of  the  children  of  Light  would 
tolerate  or  become  at  all  friendly  with  those  who  have  thus 
brought  down  our  enmity  on  their  own  heads.  We  know 
that  the  self-conceited  c'picier  is  the  obstinate  opponent  of 
progress  of  every  sort,  whether  in  the  moral,  literary  or 
scientific  world.  We  know  that  every  step  gained  by  the 
friends  of  progress  is  a  victory  over  Philistinism,  and  we 
propose  to  gain  as  many  such  victories  as  we  can,  even 
though  we  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  intolerance 
and  superciliousness. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  these  matters  at  greater 
length  than  I  had  intended  ;  but  before  I  have  done,  I 
wish  to  say,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  re-visit  America 
at  some  future  date,  and  there  see  for  myself  whether 
it  be  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  the  cause  of  humanity,) 
which  is  progress  and  nothing  else,  is  there  making  far 
greater  strides  forward  than  in  this  land,  an  enormous 
majority  of  whose  inhabitants  have  unfortunately  be-! 
come  thoroughly  Philistinized.  If  I  find  it  so,  I  will) 
cheerfully  reverse  the  opinion  which  I  formed  of  your: 
countrymen  on  my  former  visit,  an  opinion,  by  the  way,| 
which,  I  am  afraid,  will  make  my  second  visit  to  America; 
somewhat  less  pleasant  than  the  first. 

Yours  truly,  Matthew  Arnold. 

By  permission  of  William  II.  McClintock. 


Hosrmitf. 

Solemnly,  grandly,  the  waters  are  flowing 
On  to  the  brink  of  Yosemite’s  steep; 

Nearer  and  louder  a  murmur  is  growing — 

See  the  the  flood  sweep  ! 

See  how  the  ramparts  of  Nature  grow  narrow, 

Curbing  the  waters’  mad  haste  with  her  art ! 

Smooth  as  a  mirror,  yet  swift  as  an  arrow, 

Onward  they  dart ! 

Hark  to  the  roar  of  the  cataract’s  thunder, 

Booming  and  bursting  far  down  the  abyss! 

Seething  and  churning,  the  surges  rush  under— 

Hear  how  they  hiss  ! 

Headlong  again  see  the  rash  torrent  bounding, 

Plunging  and  dashing  the  surge  into  foam  ! 

Hear  the  deep  roar  thro’  the  canyon  resounding, 

Rending  the  dome ! 


Now  a  last  leap  and  the  flood  gains  the  valley, 
Frothing  and  whirling  and  eddying  wild  ; 

Then  altogether  the  wild  waters  rally, 

Flowing  more  mild. 

Hark  to  the  song  that  the  stream  is  now  singing, 
Merrily  dancing  along  thro’  the  vale ! 

List  how  the  fantasied  music  is  rinmnsr — 

Lulling  the  dale  ! 

See  how  the  vapor  makes  ev’ry  endeavor, 

Scaling  the  heights  of  the  thundering  falls! 
Wavering,  stopping,  ascending  forever 
Up  the  worm  walls  ! 

Wierdsomely  rises  the  mist  like  an  airy 
Phantom  of  Fantasy’s  music  below, 

Piercing  the  cataract’s  tones  as  a  fairy 
Pierces  the  flow ! 


Into  the  heavens  Yosemite’s  voices 
Mount  to  the  throne  of  its  maker  on  high  ; 
Over  the  valley  the  welkin  rejoices 
L’en  to  the  sky. 


C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 
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SHAKESPEA  RE ’  S  CA  THOL Id  T  Y 
Evidences  in  Hamlet. 


\ 

j 

The  long-standing  dispute  concerning  the  truth  of  Shake- 
i  speare’s  claim  to  the  works  bearing  his  name  has  almost 
reached  an  end.  Nearly  all  his  biographers-,  historians,  and 
critics  have  at  last  concluded  that  his  title  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  accordingly  render  to  Avon’s  bard  the  honor  of 
producing  the  greatest  dramas  of  the  world.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  great  ancestor  of  poetic  lineage,  Homer,  whose 
critics  are  even  still  fighting  over  the  poet’s  identity,  so  those 
of  Shakespeare  have  uprooted  another  question,  which  must 
needs  necessitate  another  dragging  of  the  dead  poet’s  bones 
from  his  grave  to  be  paraded  again  before  our  gaze.  The 
question  which  now  engages  their  attention  and  gives  room 
for  the  advancement  of  various  theories,  is  that  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  religion. 

All  interest  now  centers  upon  this  question  of  his  faith, 
about  which  disputes  will  probably  be  waged  for  time  inter¬ 
minable.  And  yet,  to  anyone  not  totally  blinded  by  strong 
prejudice,  there  hardly  seems  to  be  room  for  doubt  on  this 
subject.  The  proofs  of  his  Catholicity  are  so  plainly  appar¬ 
ent  in  a  perusal  of  his  works  that,  speaking  in  all  fairness, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  other  than  the.  Catholic  religion 
could  be  attributed  to  him. 

At  any  rate  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  his  father,  old  John 
Shakespeare,  was  a  Catholic.  It  is  not.  therefore,  assuming 
too  much  to  say  that  his  son  Will  must  have  been  baptized 
and  instructed  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in 
which  his  father  was  born.  However,  the  admission  of  this 
fact  would  not  tend  to  prove  that  he  remained  faithful 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  career  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  so-called  “  Good 
Queen  Bess,”  when  all  who  courted  literary  or  histrionic 
fame  had  first  to  engage  the  favor  of  this  most  bigoted 
sovereign.  This  object,  of  course,  for  anyone  allied  to  the 
Church  which  royalty  strove  with  all  its  might  to  suppress, 
was  most  difficult  of  attainment.  No  doubt  it  is  this  fact 
which  affords  reason  for  the  statement  by  Protestant  writers 
that,  had  he  been  a  Catholic,  he  would  have  had  to  abjure 
his  faith,  before  the  queen,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  would  have  admitted  to  royal  favor  either  him  or  his 
productions.  But  one  great  object  of  Elizabeth’s  ambition 
was  to  leave  behind  her  the  name  of  a  patroness  of  art  and 
letters.  It  is  hardly  probable,  then,  that  she  would  sacrifice 
such  a  shining  ornament  of  her  reign  as  Shakespeare  was  to 
her  hatred  against  his  Church.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
imitated  the  example  of  the  early  Christians  who  were 
retained  in  the  imperial  palace  of  the  pagan  emperors  of 
Rome,  and  who,  while  they  did  not  deny  nor  attempt  to 
conceal  their  religion,  yet  refrained  from  publicly  proclaim¬ 
ing  it,  thinking  that  in  their  high  estate  they  might  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  True  Church  more  by  living  than  by 
dying  for  it. 

And  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  writings  that  they  promoted  the  spread  of  Catholi¬ 
city,  yet  it  can  be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  did  not  hinder 
it,  and  through  them  it  is  that  he  has  made  profession  of  the 
faith  which  his  Protestant  historians  are  now  endeavoring 
to  discover. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Chu?xh  is  discern¬ 


ible  throughout  the  body  of  his  works.  No  noble  character 
of  his  own  creation  breathes  one  word  against  her  ;  no  dis¬ 
respect  is  even  hinted  at  when  on  the  topic  of  Catholicity  ; 
and  not  only  does  this  sympathy,  respect  and  reverence  mani¬ 
fest  itself  at  all  times,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are 
openly  avowed  with  such  accuracy  and  fervor,  that  none 
but  a  Catholic  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  that 
Church,  and  who  had  pondered  over  them  himself, 
could  thus  give  expression  to  them.  We  might  select 
passages  from  his  different  plays  to  show  this  respect  for  the 
Church  and  this  intimacy  with  her  doctrines.  But,  as  it  is 
in  Hamlet  that  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  are  to 
be  found,  to  that  let  us  turn  our  attention.  We  take  it  as 
more  than  a  mere  co-incidence  that  this  play,  which  might 
be  deemed  the  effort  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  should  be  so 
strongly  marked  with  Catholic  features — features  which  are 
not  only  clearly  discernible  to  those  who  view  them  without 
the  blurred  lenses  of  prejudice,  but  which  must  be  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  image  existing  in  the  poet’s  mind  when 
he  so  faithfully  portrayed  them. 

For  instance,  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  purgatory 
needs  no  better  exposition  than  that  contained  in  the  lines 
of  the  ghost  : 

“  I  am  thy  father’s  spirit, 

Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night 
And  for  the  day  condemned  to  fast  in  fires, 

’Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burned  and  purged  away.” 

The  idea  of  the  soul’s  suffering  in  the  fires  of  Purgatory 
to  atone  for  sins  committed  during  life  is  thoroughly,  uniquely 
Catholic.  The  very  appearance  of  the  ghost  might  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  Shakespeare’s  belief  in  the  return  of  a  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit  to  earth,  since  the  whole  plot  of  the  play 
depends  upon  this  incident.  A  few  lines  further  down,  the 
ghost,  in  describing  the  death  of  Hamlet’s  father,  relates,  in 
order  to  impress  his  hearer  with  the  sense  of  its  terror,  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  impress  none  but  a  Catholic  with  a 
full  sense  of  their  import.  The  crowning  injury  of  all,  and 
that  which  was  thought  would  imbue  the  younger  Hamlet 
more  deeply  with  an  appreciation  of  the  wrong  done  him, 
was  indicated  in  the  words  : 

“  Cut  off  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unanel’d." 

Here  are  three  words,  the  significance  of  which  cannot 
be  unimportant  in  any  attempt  to  discover  the  creed  of 
Shakespeare,  for  they  portray  exactly  the  condition  in  which 
a  Catholic  soul  must  be  on  being  snatched  without  warning 
from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  life,  and  hurled  into  eternity. 

Unhouseled,"  without  the  balm,  the  reconciliation  which 
smooths  the  departure  of  a  well-prepared  spirit  on  that  voy¬ 
age  to  be  mude  by  all  of  us.  “  Qiiicunque  terrae  munere 
vescimur  j”  “  Unannealed, ”  the  span  of  life  rudely  and  sud¬ 
denly  shattered,  with  none  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  Church  tempers  and  alleviates  the  sting  of  death  by 
gradually  leading  the  spirit  out  through  the  cold,  dark  pas¬ 
sage  of  death  to  eternity. 

The  equality  in  which  the  Church  holds  all  her  children, 
the  unbending  consideration  with  which  she  treats  rank  and 
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fortune,  are  admirably  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the  priest 
in  the  last  act  : 

“  Her  death  was  doubtful 

And,  but  that  great  command  o’ersways  the  order, 

She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodged 
Till  the  last  trumpet.” 

The  doubtful  death  of  the  fair  Ophelia  entitles  her,  though 
the  daughter  of  a  prince,  to  no  more  consideration  than  the 
poorest  of  earth’s  unfortunates.  The  only  standard  by 
which  the  Church  judges  its  virtue  and,  according  to  its 
degree  she  renders  her  honors,  and  so  in  the  person  of  the 
priest  she  forbids  even  the  common  ceremonies,  practised 
over  the  dead, — 

“No  more  be  done 

^  sjc 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.” 


If  there  was  any  positive  proof  for  the  belief  that  the 
great  poet  was  affiliated  to  any  other  faith,  this  claim  of 
Catholicity  would  not  have  been  put  forward;  but  since  bis- 
whole  life  is  somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery,  the  very  habits 
and  personal  appearance  of  his  mature  years  being  unknown, 
the  method  taken  above  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  concerning 
his  religious  feelings  may  at  greater  length  be  well  employed. 
But  from  the  hints  dropped  from  the  lines. above  quoted, 
and  by  reason  also  of  that  sympathy,  respect  and  reverence 
which  is  manifested  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
works,  and  which  when  the  interests  of  the  two  great  religi¬ 
ous  powers  clash  is  expressed  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring 
Protestant  disapproval  ;  by  reason  of  that  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Catholic  doctrine  which  he  possessed,  and  exact 
expression  which  he  gave  it,  the  lord  of  English  literature 
was  a  Catholic. 

J.  F.  Clare,  ’89. 


OLD  HOMAN  CUSTOMS. 

% 

/. — Roman  Burial. 


To  a  modern  eye,  one  of  the  oddest  sights  in  ancient 
times  would  be,  without  doubt,  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It 
was  so  different  from  our  method.  The  Roman  manner  of 
interment  was  peculiarly  characteristic  and  striking,  so 
much  so  that  I  fancied  an  account  of  these  ancient  customs 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  The  Monthly. 

You  all  know,  at  least  those  of  you  who  have  studied  the 
classics,  how  obligatory  it  was  on  the  Romans  of  old  to 
bury  the  dead  ;  for  the  general  belief  was,  that  while  the 
body  remained  unburied,  the  soul  wandered  about  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Styx,  unable  to  pass  over  to  the  Elysian 
fields.  So  binding  did  the  usage  become,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  when  a  person  encountered  an  unburied  corpse,  to 
consign  it  to  the  grave,  or  to  cast  upon  it  three  handfuls  of 
earth,  which  action  was  considered  equivalent  to  burial. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  person,  those  round  about 
cried  out  and  called  upon  his  name,  as  if  to  summon  him 
back  to  consciousness,  if  he  were  in  a  trance  only.  When 
it  was  fully  established  that  the  person  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  aid,  the  Libitnarii,  as  they  were  called,  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  undertakers,  were  ordered  to  take  charge 
of  the  body.  They  sent  their  slaves,  who  anointed  and 
embalmed  it.  The  body  was  then  robed  in  a  garment  suit¬ 
able  to  the  person’s  rank.  No  crown  was  placed  on  the  head 
unless  the  deceased  had  obtained  one  for  some  glorious 
deed  in  life.  After  the  body  had  been  embalmed  and  clad, 
it  was  placed  in  the  Atrium,  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
Roman  dwellings,  on  what  might  be  termed  a  beir  of  state, 
which  was  strewn  with  flowers.  In  the  meantime  a  Cypress 
tree  was  planted  outside  the  house,  denoting  the  presence  of 
death,  from  which  custom,  I  suppose,  our  modern  hanging 
of  crape  to  the  door-knob  had  its  origin.  With  wealthy 
persons  the  body  was  kept  in  state  for  seven  days,  during 
which  time  a  censer  was  kept  burning  by  the  side  of  the 
beir.  When  the  seven  days  had  elapsed,  a  herald  was  sent 
forth,  who  summoned  the  people  to  the  funeral  with  the 
following  words  :  Ollus  Quiris  leto  datus  est;  jam  tempus  est ; 


ollus  ex  aedibus  ejfertur,  which  means  briefly:  “  This  well- 
known  citizen  is  dead,  now  is  the  time  for  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  to  start;  he  is  being  borne  from  the  house.” 

As  to  the  time  of  the  burial,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
fixed  hour  of  the  day.  In  regard  to  the  ceremonies,  they 
varied  with  the  age  and  rank  of  the  deceased.  In  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  or  manly 
gown,  there  were  fewer  ceremonies  and  less  pomp,  as  was 
also  the  custom  with  females.  The  funeral  was  arranged 
by  lictors  obtained  for  the  occasion  from  the  libitnarii ,  who 
indeed  furnished  everything  connected  with  the  ceremonies. 

First  in  the  line  of  the  procession  came  the  musicians,  or 
tibicines ,  who  were  always  ten  in  number,  according  to  law. 
After  these  came  the  praejicae,  or  female  mourners,  who 
were  hired  for  the  pageant,  and  sang  a  sorrowful  panegyric 
on  the  deceased.  This  last  custom  seems  strange  to  us,  but 
what  followed  is  at  variance  with  all  our  modern  notions  of 
behavior  and  decorum  at  funerals.  I  refer  to  the  mi  mi,  as 
they  were  called,  a  knowledge  of  whose  occupation  may  be 
gleaned  from  their  name,  which  means  “mimics.”  Their 
office  was  to  recite  passages  from  the  Roman  tragedies, 
applicable  to  or  reflecting  on  the  life  of  the  deceased.  The 
leader  of  these  represented  the  departed  and  imitated  his 
manners  and  actions  while  in  life.  1'hese  characters  formed 
a  great  contrast  to  the  first  part  of  the  procession,  but  they 
resembled  in  their  occupation  those  who  followed,  namely, 
the  imagines  major  uni,  or  the  representatives  of  the  dead 
man’s  forefathers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  impersonate  the 
ancestors  of  the  deceased,  and  for  this  purpose  they  wore 
waxen  masks.  Their  place  was  immediately  after  the  mimi , 
except  when  the  departed  had  performed  any  deed  of  vhlor 
or  gained  any  laurels  in  war;  then  tablets,  telling  of  these 
deeds,  were  carried  between  the  mimi  and  imagines. 

Directly  after  the  imagines  came  the  body,  resting  on  an 
ivory  bier,  or  at  least  with  feet  of  ivory,  o\er  which  was 
spread  a  purple  or  gold  embroidered  cloth.  Following  the 
bier  came  the  immediate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  in 
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the;r  wake,  the  slaves  who  had  received  their  liberty  by  the 
late  master’s  will,  arid  who  wore  their  hats  as  a  sign  of  free¬ 
men.  These  were  all  attired  in  black,  which  was  the  mourn¬ 
ing  then  as  it  is  in  our  own  day. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  in  this  order  from  the 
house  to  the  Forum,  where  the  bier  was  set  down  directly 
under  the  rostra.  Some  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased 
then  mounted  the  tribune  and  delivered  the  panegyric  (lau- 
datio)  on  the  deceased.  This  ceremony  having  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  procession  resumed  its  march  towards  the  place 
of  burial  or  cremation,  as  both  modes  were  in  vogue, 
although  interment  was  the  more  ancient.  In  the  days  of 
Augustus,  however,  cremation  became  the  general  practice. 
The  body,  whether  cremated  or  interred,  was  consigned  to 
the  tomb  or  cenotaph,  which  was  generally  outside  the  city. 
In  case  of  cremation,  the  ceremony  generally  took  place 
near  the  tomb  on  a  pyre,  which  varied  in  size  and  richness, 
according  to  the  wordly  condition  of  the  deceased.  Around 
this  pyre  were  planted  cypress  trees,  and  on  it  were  sprinkled 
wines  and  perfumes. 


When  the  procession  had  traveled  thus  far,  it  halted. 
The  body  was  then  placed  on  the  pyre,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  logs  and  some  inflammable  material.  Those 
gathered  round  threw  upon  the  body  spices,  perfumes  and 
locks  of  hair.  The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  then 
stepped  forward,  and  with  averted  face  applied  the  torch  to 
the  pile.  When  everything  had  been  consumed,  wine  was 
used  to  quench  the  embers,  and  the  remains  having  been 
gathered  up  and  sprinkled  with  milk,  wine  and  perfumes, 
they  were  placed  in  an  urn,  which  was  made  of  all  kinds  of 
material.  The  urn  was  now  placed  in  the  tomb  with  bottles 
of  perfumes  alongside  of  it.  The  participants  were  then 
purified  by  being  sprinkled  with  consecrated  water,  or 
lustratio ,  as  it  was  called.  The  Illicet,  or  farewell  prayer, 
having  .been  recited,  each  returned  to  his  home.  Nine  days 
after  the  burial,  the  funeral  repast  was  held,  at  which  only 
plain  eatables  were  served  up.  On  the  xoth  of  February 
every  year  celebrations  were  held  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

F.  P.  Donnelly,  ’90. 


§oU-CfaU  of  ’87. 


Stand  forth,  men  of  ’87,  answer  to  the  last  roll-call  ; 

Let  us  listen  to  your  voices,  let  us  hear  them  once  for  all. 

.Holland !  I  can  hear  the  adsnm,  with  the  old  ring,  full  and  free, 
From  the  hills  that  cast  a  shadow  on  the  town  of  Ville  Marie. 
Wingerter  !  The  Old  Dominion  hears  the  answer  as  it  swells 
On  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  a  certain  poet  dwells. 
Through  the  smoky  shroud  of  Pittsburg,  mighty  coal  and  iron 
mart, 

Mounts  a  whole-souled  answer,  “ Haben ,  student  of  the  healing  art.” 
Troy  and  Lowell  now  are  vying  with  each  other  in  the  race, 

■Corbet  flourishes  a  scalpel,  while  McCusker  reads  a  cast. 

Hellys,  Tom  and  Joe!  the  adsnm  labors  o’er  the  heaving  brine, 


From  the  land  of  Kant  and  Bismarck,  from  the  castle-skirted 
Rhine. 

Donahue  !  (we  never  called  him  Bill  or  Will  or  William  F) 
Sweeps  an  answer  from  Chicago,  that  would  make  a  strong  man 
deaf. 

What  is  this  I  hear  from  Hartford,  floating  upward  to  the  sky? 

J.  J.  Quin  is  making  efforts  to  produce  an  alibi ! 

Wallace !  Lip  from  Gotham’s  College,  up  from  famed  Columbia 
Comes  a  voice  that  loves  to  dwell  in  “  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law.” 

N.B.— The  other  members  belong  to  the  Faculty  now.  They 
are  here  ;  they  need  not  answer  the  roll-call. 


ANOTHER  DREAM  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Addressed  to  one  Tom,  by  name. 


Dear  Tom  . — Your  very  kind  letter,  thanking  me  for  the 
narrative  of  my  wonderful  dream  and  asking  me  for  a  new 
one,  comes  to  hand  just  as  I  am  about  to  resume  my  studies. 

Well,  I  have  the  good  or  bad  fortune— call  it  what  you 
have  a  mind  to — of  being  often  visited  by  “  the  bright  crea¬ 
tures  of  fancy  and  legend,  who  sport  on  earth  in  the  night 
season,  and  melt  away  at  the  first  beams  of  the  sun.”  There¬ 
fore,  although  I  am  not  a  little  uneasy  and  anxious  about 
the  toilsome  work  which  the  new  scholastic  year  lays  before 
me,  I  will  comply  with  your  earnest  request  by  briefly  allu¬ 
ding  to  my  last  dream. 

One  evening  during  Flora’s  lovely  month,  I  went  to  the 
study  hall  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  my  Latin 
author  for  the  morning  class  ;  but,  being  much  tired 
out  from  playing  that  blessed  base  ball,  I  soon  lost  trace 
of  my  original  purpose,  and  fell  into  a  profound  slum¬ 
ber.  Then  I  thought  there  stood  before  me  a  tall  and 
slender  figure.  After  a  momentary  survey,  I  noticed  that 


his  head  was  entirely  bald,  excepting  a  few  thin  hairs  near 
his  gigantic  temples  ;  his  nose,  being  exceedingly  long  and 
sharp,  deserved  the  epithet  of  “  Roman  ”  more  than  any  I 
have  seen  or  ever  expect  to  see  ;  his  face  was  thin,  haggard 
and  pale,  telling  but  too  plainly  that  the  man  must  have 
endured  great  sufferings  ;  and  his  jet  black  eyes  seemed  to 
fathom  my  inmost  soul.  On  beholding  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  apparition,  I  drew  back,  trembling  in  every 
limb  The  stranger,  however,  advanced  towards  me,  and 
in  a  low  yet  imperious  voice,  said  :  “  Fear  not ;  I  wish  you 
no  harm  ;  I  am  Caesar,  once  the  idol  of  imperial  Rome,  but 
whose  ashes  now  lie  forgotten  at  the  bottom  of  a  crumbling 
mausoleum  ;  and  I  am  come  to  take  you  to  Hades,  there  to 
show  you  where  ancient  Rome’s  sons  reside.”  “Noble 
Caesar,”  I  answered,  frightened  by  his  kind  yet  unpleasant 
invitation,  “  I  don’t  care  to  see  Erebus,  and  I’m  not  in  the 
humor  to  walk  down  so  far.”  Caesar  regarded  me  with  a 
smile,  but  assuming  his  usual  serious  and  imposing  air, 
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answered  :  “  Your  speech  pleases  me  ;  you  shall  not  walk 
far ;  follow  me,  or,  by  the  treacherous  daggers  that  slew 
me,  you’ll  perish  on  the  spot!”  With  a  heavy  heart 
I  followed  where  great  Caesar  led  the  way. 

Caesar  kept  his  word,  for,  after  a  five  minutes’  walk,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  cliff,  which 
we  began  to  ascend  slowly  and  solemnly.  We  had 
walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  my  guide  lightly 
tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  and  pointing  to  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  rock,  said  :  “  Behold !  we  have  reached  the 
Tasnerian  Gate;  if  you  are  a  Roman,  follow  me.”  “  But,”  I 
interrupted,  “  I’m  not  a  Roman,  and  I  don’t  care  to  follow 
you.”  “No  matter  ;  you’re  the  descendant  of  one  ;  follow 
me,  or,  by  the  Girdle  of  Venus,  you  cease  to  live.”  This 
little  allusion  to  my  Roman  extraction  flattered  me  ;  so  I 
said  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  “  go  ahead.” 

We  advanced  for  some  time  in  total  darkness  till  we  came 
to  the  banks  of  a  sluggish  stream,  which,  Caesar  told  me, 
was  called  Styx.  Soon  we  saw  a  boat  gliding  towards  us, 
rowed  by  a  wrinkled  old  man,  who  approached  Caesar  with 
the  air  of  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The  latter  handing  two 
pieces  of  money,  entered  the  boat,  beckoning  me  to  follow. 
During  the  passage  across  the  two  engaged  in  conversation 
about  recent  events  in  Hades.  From  this  conversation  I 
learned  that  the  boatman’s  name  was  Charon,  and  that  there 
had  lately  arrived  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  the  deceased  wife 
of  a  poet  and  musician  named  Orpheus.  She  had  died  of  a 
snake  bite,  and  Orpheus,  after  bewailing  her  loss  exceedingly, 


had  taken  an  oath  to  go  down  to  Hades  to  rescue  her,  so  he  was 
expected  at  any  moment.  We  soon  reached  the  other  shore. 
After  landing,  Caesar  told  me  that  I  would  probably  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Orpheus  sing  and  play. 

We  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  when,  lo  !  through¬ 
out  the  dim  cavern  floated  a  wave  of  ravishing  sound.  Look¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  whence  the  music  came,  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  Orpheus,  the  wonderful  singer.  He  passed  us  by,  and 
continued  to  play  till  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Pluto,  where, 
after  coughing  two  or  three  times  to  clear  his  throat,  he 
addressed  to  the  dark  king  a  Latin  speech,  which  Ovid  has 
copied  verbatim.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  speech : 
“  O,  ye  Gods  of  the  subterranean  world,  listen  to  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  a  broken-hearted  husband,  etc.,  etc.”  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  tender  petition,  and  so  was  Caesar,  at  least 
from  what  I  could  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  “  See,”  said  he,  “  how  the  spirits  weep  for  the 
stranger.”  Tantalus  has  forgotten  to  grasp  at  the  retreating 
water  ;  Ixion’s  wheel  has  stopped  turning  ;  Sisyphus  sits 
down  on  his  rolling  stone.  When  Orpheus  had  ceased 
speaking,  silence  again  prevailed  ;  all  awaited  the  decision 
of  Pluto.  The  mighty  monarch  arose  and  said  :  “  You 
may  have  your  wife,  but — ”  here  somebody  proposed  three 
cheers  for  Pluto,  whereupon  such  a  noise  followed  that  I 
awoke,  and  found  that  the  supper-bell  was  ringing. 

I  am  going  to  dream  soon  about  Cicero  ;  I  feel  it  coming 
on.  Good-bye  till  then. 

D.  Arellano,  ’91. 


HALF-HOURS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

No.  1. 


No  one  ever  sat  down  in  a  library  with  a  serious  intention 
of  studying.  A  man  may  make  pretense  of  work,  but  his 
fancy  is  wandering  the  while  up  and  down  the  crowded  book 
shelves.  And  if  he  be  alone  and  untrammeled,  he  will  rise 
up  and  rummage  about  and  make  acquaintances.  1  his  is 
what  I  did. 

There  is  in  a  certain  corner  of  the  library  a  faded, 
demure-looking  book  on  which  I  have  often  gazed  sym¬ 
pathetically,  at  a  distance,  however.  Its  cover  must  be 
lambskin,  it  seems  so  patient  and  subdued.  As  soon  as  I 
realized  that  I  was  alone  and  master  of  the  situation,  I  made 
straight  for  the  faded  book.  The  title  is  Historia  Critica 
Linguce  Latina ,  written  long  years  ago  by  one  Mr.  Walchius, 
of  Leipsic.  Turning  the  fly  leaf,  I  suddenly  stumbled  upon  an 
elaborate  engraving,  much  in  the  style  of  those  which  Freddy 
is  wont  to  engrave  upon  his  slate.  To  the  right  of  the  picture 
stands  a  house  of  uncertain  architecture,  on  the  door  post  of 
which  is  written  “  Insula  Barbarorum.”  From  the  barbarous 
island  come  divers  youth  moving  along  solemnly  towards  a 
magnificent  structure  called  “Vetus  Latium.’  Midway 
between  the  two  buildings  stands  a  solemn  man,  rod  in  hand 
— Mr.  Walchius,  no  doubt.  The  youth  who  are  passing 
under  the  rod  seem  to  move  very  briskly.  Under  all  is  the 
sentiment  from  Virgil: 

“  Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium.” 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Walchius  impugns  his  own  character 


in  these  words:  “  Dicitque  mihi  mea  pagina,  fur  es,”  thereby 
acknowledging  himself  guilty  of  literary  theft.  Bidding 
the  lambskin  book  adieu,  I  moved  down  towards  literature. 
After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  books,  my  eye  fell  on  five 
magnificent  looking  volumes.  'The  first  bore  the  title  “  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.”  I  opened  this  book  at  a 
place  where  the  autocrat  is  holding  forth  on  bigots;  he  likens 
them  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  that  both  eye  and  bigot  con-  j 
tract  with  the  increase  of  light  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
One  of  the  company  remarks  that  the  self-same  figure  is 
found  in  Moore;  whereupon  the  autocrat  exclaims  in  truly 
autocratic  style:  “  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt.” 

I  had  time  to  read  just  three  pages  of  this  volume.  I  laid 
it  aside  with  a  resolution  to  take  it  out  on  the  next  library  day 
After  the  Autocrat,  came  in  grand  array  the  Poet  and  the 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  then  a  neat  volume  of 
poems  by  the  same  author,  in  which  I  had  read,  during  a 
former  visit,  some  touchingly  beautiful  verses  on  college  an¬ 
niversaries.  Good-bye,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  my  time  is 
limited. 

Near  Holmes  stood  Matthews  in  flaming  red  covers.  As 
my  half-hour  was  nearly  up,  I  seized  “  Literary  Style,”  in 
great  excitement.  It  dropped  from  my  hand  and  opened  at 
page  248,  where  I  was  attracted  by  this  consoling  sentence: 

“  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  the  credit  of  having  ‘  the  thickest 
skull  in  the  school  ’  when  he  attended  the  high  school  at 
Edinburgh;  even  Newton  ranked  low  as  a  scholar  in  his 
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boyhood,  so  much  so  that  his  father  deemed  him  a  marvel  of  clock  struck  the  hour,  and  I  bowed  adieu  to  the  glorious 
stupidity.”  Newton  shall  be  my  patron,  said  I.  I  am  not  company  among  whom  I  had  spent  thirty  minutes, 
ashamed  of  him.  While  making  this  moral  reflection  the  Librivermis. 


*  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SANCTUM  SOCIETY , 

For  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  old  College  customs  and  institutions.  First  Paper — Jug. 


Gentlemen : — The  history  of  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
about  to  address  you,  is  wrapped  in  mystery  so  far  as 
authentic  documents  are  concerned.  There  are,  however, 
hints,  here  and  there,  in  old  writers,  which  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  Jug  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  The  first 
writer  who  speaks  of  the  institution  at  any  length  is  Livy. 
In  twenty-five  different  parts  of  his  history  he  uses  the 
expression,  “  jugum  subire,”  to  go  to  jug.  We  learn  from 
this  writer,  that  Jug  was  an  extreme  punishment  inflicted 
on  refractory  soldiers.  It  was  considered  in  those  early 
times  a  great  disgrace  to  go  to  Jug  ;  but  as  time  wore  on 
and  civilization  increased,  this  punishment  became  quite  the 
fashion,  so  that  now-a-days  a  boy’s  social  standing  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  to  Jug. 
Greek  writers  are,  strange  to  say,  altogether  silent  on  this 
matter;  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them. 

At  the  period  of  the  decay  of  letters  J ug  came  into  disfavor, 
but  with  the  renaissance  it  grew  popular  again,  especially  in 
England.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  this  peculiar  account  of 
it  :  “  The  noun  substantive  jug  cometh,  as  all  men  do  know, 
from  the  verb,  to  jig ,  that  is,  to  perform  divers  marvelous 
motions  with  the  feet ;  because  it  was  a  custom  in  repute 
among  our  fathers  to  send  lazy  lads  to  a  private  room, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  a  switch  and  a  master  fantas¬ 
tical  dances  were  executed.  Hence,  the  room  in  which  this 


performance  was  held  came  to  be  called  Jug."  From  col¬ 
lege  and  schoolhouse,  the  Jug  institution  passed  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities;  for  the  public  authorities  must  have  noticed 
its  beneficial  results  in  regard  to  youth.  Soon  every  town 
and  hamlet  had  a  public  Jug,  to  r\  hich  obstinate  law-breakers 
were  consigned.  In  course  of  time  the  word  was  unaccount¬ 
ably  changed  to  Jail.  Under  its  new  name  the  institution 
became  world-wide. 

I  have  often  heard  the  question  discussed,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  have  the  custom  abolished.  For 
my  part  I  am  content  to  let  it  live.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a 
legacy  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  in  common  with  the  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  gone  before  us.  It  has  “  the  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  past.” 

I  must  ask  your  forbearance  for  the  brevity  of  this  account; 
but  the  materials  were  meagre.  As  the  course  of  lectures 
proceeds,  I  am  sure  that  many  most  interesting  details  will 
be  brought  to  light.  Certainly  the  unearthing  of  customs 
bearing  on  college  and  school  life  is  a  noble  and  interesting 
occupation.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attendance 
and  attention. 

(N.B. — The  next  lecture  will  be  on  “  The  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Custom  of  Barring  Out." — W.  H.  McC.) 


*  Those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  active  members  of  this  body  will  please  call  on  W.  C.  McClintock. 


DRAMATIC  NOTES. 


Although  note  was  taken  of  the  play  of  “  Hamlet”  in  our 
Annual  of  last  year,  there  was  neither  time  nor  space  to  make 
grateful  mention  of  the  stage  managers,  Messrs.  Clare  and 
Blun,  whose  generous  and  untiring  efforts  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  play’s  success. 

Among  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  play  worthy  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  was  a  drop-curtain,  representative  of  a  dis¬ 
mantled  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  The  curtain,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  panel-painting,  containing  a  large  ruined  castle  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat;  its  once  proud  walls  now  crumbling  and 
every  moment  liable  to  fall,  while  envious  ivy,  which  before 
had  been  checked  in  its  ambitious  ascent,  has  now  wrapped 
the  castle  in  its  embrace,  and  almost  shuts  it  off  from  view. 
A  winding  road,  once  doubtless  the  scene  of  much  gaiety  both 
to  and  from  the  castle,  is  in  the  picture  merely  a  narrow  path¬ 
way  frequented  by  no  one  save  perhaps  the  traveller  brought 
hither  by  the  spirit  of  curiosity.  The  old  draw-bridge  of 
the  castle  however  is  still  untouched  by  the  hand  of  decay, 
and  stretches  from  the  main  gate  of  the  castle  across  the 
moat;  but  the  chains  which  connected  it  to  the  wheel  are 


now  broken,  and  the  links,  one  by  one,  have  dropped  off  and 
mouldered  into  dust.  Similar  to  the  castle  just  described,  is 
another  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  peak  in  the  background, 
but  its  outlines  only  are  visible,  though  in  reality  it  is  as 
large  as  the  one  in  the  picture’s  front.  Valiant  and  knightly 
deeds  must  have  been  associated  with  those  two  monuments 
of  antiquity,  which,  however  poor  their  garb  be  now,  con¬ 
tinue  to  defy  the  winter  and  the  wrath  of  Jove. 

On  the  frame  of  the  painting  we  behold  the  spear,  hau¬ 
berk,  shield  and  other  instruments  of  war,  which  wrought 
the  destruction  noticed  in  the  scene,  nor  is  there  lacking  the 
thick  heavy  gauntlet  which  once  held  in  its  grasp  the  mighty 
sword  and  lance.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  pro¬ 
duction,  although  from  an  amateur  hand,  is  worthy  and  de¬ 
serving  of  all  the  praises  that  can  be  lavished  upon  it.  No 
dint  of  study  is  required  to  see  the  aim  of  the  artist,  so  simple 
are  the  details,  so  happily  are  cause  and  effect  united  to¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Simpson,  our  old-time  stage  manager,  is  the 
artist,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work. 

A.  G.  Burrow,  ’90. 
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SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER,  1887. 


Some  poets  sing  of  war,  and  others  some 
Of  peace  and  plenty  and  that  far  off  time 
When  peace  shall  gladden  all  things  ;  others  hum 
Profundities,  like  Browning,  in  bad  rhyme  ; 

Some.,  spurning  all  that  is  and  has  been,  climb 
Beyond  the  sweep  of  human  wit  and  bawl 
In  flaming  paper  covers,  fora  dime. 

Our  theme  is  loftier  and  our  price  as  small — 

We  sing  to  our  subscribers,  whom  we  greet  withal. 

-*  x  * 

Good  readers,  it  is  with  mixed  feeling,  as  the  stump  ora¬ 
tors  say,  that  we  make  ready  to  interest  you  for  the  coming 
year.  We  realize  that  the  legacy  of  a  fair  name  has  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  our  keeping,  and  we  feel  unworthy  of  the  honor 
and  unequal  to  its  duties.  We  have,  however,  compensated 
for  ability  by  a  determination  to  please  you.  And  please 
you  we  shall,  provided  you  yourselves  are  capable  of  pleas¬ 
ant  feeling.  The  present  staff  are  maturing  a  plan  which  will 
sec  the  light  about  Christmas  time,  on  condition  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  come  in  promptly.  It  was  Christmas  time  of  last 


year  which  gave  a  cover  to  The  Monthly,  and  gave  it,  too, 
a  glimpse  of  the  fair  fame  it  should  win  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Christmas  shall,  therefore,  be  our  peculiar  feast.  We 
must  celebrate  it  worthily  this  year.  We  have  abundance  of 
good  wishes  for  all  friends  of  ’87-88;  our  greetings  and  wel¬ 
come  are  tendered  the  Philosophers,  first  and  foremost.  May 
moth  and  stain  keep  far  off  from  their  high  hats,  which  we 
hope  to  see  worn  loftily  on  Commencement  Day. 

*  *  x 

Each  year  has  its  changes  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  college,  in  the  building,  and  in  the  Faculty.  This  year 
the  surroundings  looked  pretty  much  as  we  left  them  in 
June.  In  the  Faculty,  however,  there  were  some  changes. 
We  missed  several  members  whom  we  cannot  readily  forget. 
Frs.  Quin  and  Chester  and  Mr.  Bridges  will  spend  the  com¬ 
ing  year  at  Frederick,  Md.  Many  good  wishes  have  gone 
from  here  to  spend  the  year  with  them.  Mr.  Hart  is  at 
Woodstock,  Md.,  where  he  will  be  occupied  for  some  years 
in  the  study  of  Theology,  preparatory  to  ordination.  Mr. 
Mullen,  whom  The  Monthly  must  long  remember,  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Georgetown  College.  To  these,  this  first  issue  of  The 
Monthly  brings  a  special  greeting.  Fr.  Quin  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Fr.  Cassidy,  and  Mr.  Hart  by  Mr.  Gannon.  Fr. 
Casey  is  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Fr.  Walsh  is  in  power  at 
the  Hall.  Fr.  Kevill  is  professor  of  English  Belles  Lettres. 
Fr.  Murphy  is  in  charge  of  the  Church. 


We  have  ventured  to  introduce  two  new  departments  into 
The  Monthly,  to  run  through  all  the  issues  of  the  present 
year,  “  Science  of  Common  Things”  and  “  Letters  from 
Prominent  Men.”  Those  who  are  pledged  to  scientific  pur¬ 
suits  will  find  us  always  willing  to  defend  any  little  discover¬ 
ies  which  they  may  have  made  in  the  region  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Our  Sanctum  is  situated  under  the  laboratory 
of  the  Special  Scientists;  they  will,  therefore,  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  communicating  their  discoveries.  They  may  trans¬ 
mit  them  either  viva  voce  or  astride  of  the  strong  odors  which 
do  sometimes  visit  us  from  above.  In  regard  to  the  “  Letters,” 
we  hereby  announce  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  get  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  any  prominent  man  living  or  dead. 
Those,  therefore,  of  our  subscribers  who  are  anxious  to  hear 
from  an  author  whom  they  have  loved  to  read  and  think 
upon,  should  write  to  us  forthwith,  and  we  will  gratify  them 
in  the  issue  following  the  request.  Apropos  of  announcements, 
we  would  again  remind  all  old  students  whenever  they  are 
“  betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles,”  that  we  are  waiting  like 
the  solitary  sparrow  on  the  house-top  to  get  something  in  the 
way  of  a  letter  from  them.  Ten  lines  will  do.  What  un¬ 
bounded  pleasure  it  will  give  an  Alumnus  in  Australia  to 
read  a  bona  fide  letter  from  a  classmate  in  Greenland  !  Awake  ! 
Arise  ! 

-*  x  x 

New  York,  Sept.  27th. 

Editors  Fordham  M onthly. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  ago  to-day  since  I  wrote  my  first 
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poem  as  I  was  pleased  to  call  it.  My  teacher  was  pleased  to 
call  it  otherwise;  he  quoted  for  my  benefit  a  Latin  phrase  to 
the  effect  that  a  poet  is  born,  which  did  not  strike  me  as  won¬ 
derful;  for,  though  I  entertained  a  high  regard  for  bards,  I 
did  not  fancy  that  they  sprung  into  life  like  Venus  from  the 
foam  of  Paphos.  Well,  genius  is  retiring  and  shy;  it  withers 
under  the  breath  of  banter,  so  my  poetic  faculty  went  into 
retirement  for  twenty  years.  It  has  appeared  again  during 
this  year  of  grace,  mellowed  with  age,  like  Samian  wine. 
Now  I  do  not  send  my  second  poem  to  you  to  have  your 
opinion  on  it.  It  satisfies  me.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  how 
it  sits  in  type,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  I  have  for  sending 
it  on.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
making  a  poem  unintelligible.  My  production  will  dwindle, 

I  fear,  by  contrast.  Still  you  may  stow  it  away  in  some  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  The  Monthly  where  its  intelligibility  will 
not  be  noticed.  It  is  an  Heroick ,  as  Dan  Chaucer  would  say, 
and  is  dedicated  without  permission  to  lawyers  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  in  general.  Prepare  to  hear  from  me  before 
your  next  issue.  When  I  studied  Virgil,  our  teacher  gave  us 
a  quick  method  for  finding  the  correct  scansion  of  any  hex¬ 
ameter.  He  told  us  to  begin  with  the  last  foot,  which  must 
always  be  a  Spondee ,  I  think.  Now  I  have  applied  this  rule 
to  the  writing  of  English  verse.  I  first  find  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  good  rhymes.  This  done,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time 
to  fill  in  backwards. 

Before  the  War. 

rfc  -Tv* 

Wheeling,  West  Va.,  Sept.  16th,  1887. 

Dear  Monthly : 

I  would  have  replied  to  your  note  sooner,  but  I  delayed 
hoping  to  find  time  to  ivrite  something  for  The  Monthly 
to  send  at  the  same  time.  I  regret  exceedingly,  however,  to 
find  that  the  time  for  publication  is  at  hand  before  I  could 
possibly  write  anything  for  the  first  issue.  Perhaps  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow  me  to  do  something  later  on  in  the  year. 
There  is  no  need,  I  trust,  for  me  to  tell  you  how  dearly  I 
value  the  continuance  of  the  fair  fame  which  The  Monthly 
has  always  had  in  the  past.  I  take  it,  that  my  own  burn¬ 
ings  of  the  midnight  lamp  in  the  endeavor  to  preserve  that 
fame,  are  proof  sufficient  of  this.  The  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  editorial  staff  will  doubtless  mean  the  beget¬ 
ting  of  new  strength;  and  if  the  prayers  of  one  who  loves 
to  think  of  the  days  when  he  was  an  editor  of  The  Month¬ 
ly  avail  aught  before  the  gods,  this  latest  trip  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  ship  is  already  assured  of  fair  winds  during  its  voy¬ 


age,  and  the  willing  hands  of  all  the  sea-nymphs  to  haste  it 
on  to  a  wondrous  and  triumphant  going  into  port.  Hoping 
I  may  soon  write  to  you  something  for  publication,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  Alphons  Wingerter. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Monthly. 

Gentlemen  : — I  noticed  last  year,  that  there  were  several 
of  the  boys  who  did  not  subscribe.  Of  course,  if  you  fail 
to  interest  your  readers,  you  must  not  be  surprised  when 
they  refuse  to  subscribe.  I  think,  however,  that  last  year’s 
board  did  make  the  paper  interesting,  and  so  there  was  little 
excuse  for  failing  to  subscribe.  It  looks  strange,  to  say  the 
least,  that  while  other  college  men  are  carrying  forward 
papers  of  little  merit  with  whoop  and  hurrah,  there  should 
be  found  recreant  Fordham  students,  who,  with  good  cause 
for  honest  pride,  do  not  even  subscribe  for  their  paper. 
Some  are  very  ready  with  suggestions  about  enlarging  The 
Monthly;  let  them  enlarge  their  generosity  to  the  extent 
of  handing  in  one  dollar;  then  The  Monthly  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  enlarge  its  columns.  A  Sympathizer. 

*  *  •35- 

LAW  department, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COUNSEL  TO  THE  CORPORATION, 

New  York,  Aug.  1 6th. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly. 

Dear  Sirs : — I  have  been  absent  from  the  city  for  several 
days,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  on  my  return  that  I  received 
your  letter  asking  me  to  contribute  to  The  Montht.y.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  at  present  comply  with  a  request  most 
agreeable  to  me,  but  to  be  deferred  on  account  of  prior 
engagements.  I  am  interested  in  The  Monthly,  and  in 
everything  connected  with  my  old  and  dear  ‘Alma  Mater, 
and  I  hope  that  soon  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
my  love  for  both.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  references 
to  me,  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  truly,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 

[This,  according  to  our  understanding  of  the  law,  is  a 
sort  of  legal  contract.  It  is  somewhat  one-sided,  of  course, 
but  this  does  not  destroy  its  validity.  Therefore,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ipse  dixit  contained  in  said  letter,  we  look  upon 
the  communication  as  a  contract,  and  we  don't  see  how 
refuge  can  be  taken  in  an  alibi. — Eds.] 
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FORD  II A  ME  NS  I  A . 


GENERAL  ITEMS , 

The  number  of  new  boys  this  year  was  unusually  large.  On  the 
morning  of  September  7,  opening  day,  fifty  new  faces  were  counted — 
and  still  they  come. 

Mass  cf  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  in  the  church;  Fr.  Rector  was 
celebrant;  Fr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Weber  acted  as  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon. 
The  sermon,  which  drew  praise  from  every  one,  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Thos.  McLaughlin,  ’79,  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  All  present  felt  proud 
of  the  young  alumnus. 

A  change  has  been  made  for  this  year  in  regard  to  the  Catechism  lec¬ 
tures  and  Elocution  classes.  Each  Division  will,  in  future,  have  its  own 
Catechism  and  Elocution.  Fr.  Casey  has  been  appointed  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to  First  Division,  Mr.  Collins  to  Second  and  Fr.  Walsh  to 
Third. 

The  old  custom  of  sending  half-yearly  reports  to  parents  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  Hereafter  monthly  reports  will  be  sent,  which  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  college,  signed  by  parent  or  guardian. 

Rev.  A.  and  Rev.  B.  have  just  returned  from  Rome  where  they 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and  were  ordained  last  Easter. 
Before  leaving  the  Eternal  City  it  is  customary  to  get  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Father.  Our  Alumni  went  with  the  intention  of  getting  two 
blessings,  one  for  themselves  personally,  and  another  for  Fordham. 
When  the  time  came,  Fr.  A.  asked  a  blessing  pro  Collegio — Collegio 
(he  was  not  used  to  saying  Fordham  in  Latin) — his  companion  whis¬ 
pered  “  Fordhamensi;”  the  Holy  Father,  overhearing  this,  said,  “Pro 
Collegio  Fordhamensi  et  pro  omnibus  Fordhamensibus.” 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th,  First  Division  was  full  of  its  old  life. 
Familiar  faces  kept  appearing  in  ones  and  twos  during  the  day.  Of 
course,  the  time-honored  custom  of  choosing  a  desk  and  bed  was  sacredly 
observed.  When  night  came  on  a  larger  number  of  old  faces  were  to  be 
seen  than  is  usual  on  opening  day. 

Many  of  the  pioneers,  even,  were  not  a  little  confused  by  the  new 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Office,  etc.  The  Office  is  now  on  the 
class  room  corridor,  first  room  to  the  left,  where  the  Philosophers  dis¬ 
cussed  Logic  for  many  years.  The  study  hall  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  second  floor. 

Improvements  were  more  extensive  on  First  Division  than  on  either  of 
the  others.  The  stairs  leading  from  the  gymnasium  directly  to  the  study 
hall  is  a  fine  idea.  Now  the  whole  division  is  so  compact  and  connected, 
that  in  winter  and  on  bad  days  there  will  be  no  reason  for  going  out  to 
face  the  elements. 

The  return  of  the  Philosophers  was  very  remarkable  this  year.  At 
twenty-five  minutes  past  seven  “  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry”  heard 
proceeding  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  gate,  and  ever  and  anon  it  rose 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  sounds  grew  very  distinct  in  the  still  air. 
After  each  cheer  a  very  shrill  voice  came  in,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  we  sup¬ 
pose.  The  cheering  was  renewed  in  the  Refectory.  There  was  general 
gladness. 

Things  went  somewhat  slowly,  till  the  elections  came  to  give  a  new 
impulse.  Elections  were  held  on  First  Division  on  the  16th,  the  day 
after  the  return  of  the  Philosophers.  The  result  gave  general' 
satisfaction. 

Base  Ball— Pres.,  W.  Ilowley,  V.  P.,  J.  Keane;  Cor.  Sec.,  C.  Kirby; 
Rcc.  Sec.,  II.  Quackenboss;  Treas.,  J.  Blun. 

Billiard  Room — Pres.,  M.  Sweeney;  V.  P.,  P.  McArdle,  Cor.  Sec., 
T.  Kernan;  Rec.  Sec.,  D.  Dowdney;  Treas.,  W.  Wright. 

Reading  Room — Pres.,  T.  Carmody;  V.  P.,  F.  Donovan;  Cor.  Sec., 
I..  Mejia;  Rec.  Sec.,  K.  Forlescue;  Treas.,  W.  Mercier. 

Athletics — I’rcs.,  T.  Shea;  V.  P.,  C.  Livingston;  Rec.  Sec.,  A. 
McKeown;  Treas.,  C.  Gillan. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Second  Division  had  the  largest  returns  on  the  opening  day;  it  lead 
the  other  two  divisions  for  a  week  or  more,  but  the  return  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophers  so  swelled  the  numbers  on  First  Division,  that  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  were  forced  to  yield  up  their  short-lived  honors. 

On  Thursday,  September  15,  elections  of  base  ball  officers  were  held, 
and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  David  Arellano,  ’91,  President; 
F.  Donnelly,  ’90,  Vice-President;  Robert  Carmody,  ’92,  Treasurer; 
Allan  Burrow,  ’go,  Secretary;  Edward  Weir,  ’91,  Director.  After 
mature  deliberation  and  divers  exchanges  of  opinion,  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  keeping  intact  the  ancient 
honor  of  the  Invincibles:  R.  Carmody,  short  stop  and  captain;  D. 
Arellano,  pitcher;  A.  Hart,  catcher;  W.  Lauer,  1st  base;  Frank  Don¬ 
nelly,  2d  base;  Ed.  Weir,  3d  base;  P.  Quin,  left  field;  Jno.  Ryan, 
center  field;  T.  Cushen,  right  field. 

I  The  club  was,  a  short  while  ago,  deprived  of  two  of  its  strongest 
players,  P.  Callan  and  N.  Arellano,  who  were  promoted  to  the  Senior 
Division.  Still  there  is  an  able  management  and  high  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  nine. 

The  officers  of  the  billiard  room  and  reading  room  remain  the  same 
as  last  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Speaking  of  these  rooms,  we 
must  not  forget  to  notice  and  commend  their  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
The  reading  room  has  been  repainted.  There  are  other  improvements, 
noticeably  in  the  gymnasium,  where  a  long  wardrobe  is  kept  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  nine. 

We  have  heard  that  three  or  four  of  the  muscular  youth  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  gymnasium  club.  They  assemble  at  stated  times,  and  give  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  engage  in  contests  of  skill,  on  which  occasion  a  prize  is 
given  to  the  one  who  acquits  himself  most  marvelously.  At  the 
last  meeting  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  the  winner.  There  is  also  talk  of  a 
rubber  stretcher  club.  Those  who  are  interested  may  consult  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Callaghan. 

A  great  interest  in  walking  has  developed  of  late,  so  much  so  that  the 
propriety  of  taking  long  walks  during  the  recreation  after  dinner  is 
being  discussed — among  the  boys. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  addition  of  new  boys  to  Second 
Division.  From  all  accounts  the  quality  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
quantity. 


ST.  JOHN'S  IIALL. 

All  visitors  to  the  College  readily  admit  that  St.  John’s  Hall  is  a  model 
small  boys’  department.  There  is  but  one  drawback,  and  this  Fr.  Walsh 
is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  remove.  The  play  ground  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  is  narrow  and  uneven.  The  plan  at  present  adopted  is 
to  so  terrace  the  field  as  to  afford  space  for  a  magnificent  baseball 
ground,  extensive  and  level  play  grounds,  a  toboggan  slide  and  a  skating 
pond.  The  estimate  for  the  rvhole  work  is  $600.  Mr.  McLoughlin,  of 
New  York,  has  generously  given  $50  for  the  good  work. 

The  boys  at  the  Hall  will  have  a  cadet  organization  of  their  own  this 
year.  The  whole  division,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  already 
joined .  The  uniform  will  be  extremely  handsome — gray  knickerbockers 
with  inch  stripe— blue  cloth  fatigue  coat,  silk  braided — white  cross  straps 
and  belt— small  sized  rifle.  The  Third  division  cadets  of  last  year  will 
be  the  officers  of  the  company. 

The  Base  Ball  elections  were  held  some  time  ago,  but  the  restilts  have 
not  yet  reached  the  Sanctum.  We  have  heard  that  the  Tyro  catcher  is 
so  well  provided  with  gloves  and  other  paraphernalia,  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  even  from  a  dynamite  ball. 

The  little  frame  building  back  of  the  hall,  formerly  used  as  a  labora¬ 
tory,  will  be  moved  further  down  and  serve  as  a  sled  house.  The  skat- 
ing  pond  will  be  in  use  this  winter. 
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The  Rose  Hills  have  been  already  organized  for  the  Fall 
■term.  Kieran,  ’89,  will  captain  them  again.  Orpheus,  ’90, 
replaces  Holland,  ’87,  in  R.F.  With  this  exception,  the  nine 
remains  the  same  in  all  respects.  Great  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  them,  in  second  term  especially.  Cestainly,  in 
view  of  the  prestige  they  gained  last  year,  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  practice  they  had,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  a  better 
record  even  than  last  year’s.  The  determined  manner  in 
which  they  won  the  first  game  justifies  this  anticipation. 
There  is  a  plan  on  foot  for  connecting  the  dressing-room  of 
the  team  with  the  bath-rooms,  where  shower  baths,  etc.,  will 
be  provided.  We  wish  the  scheme  success.  The  names  of 
the  members  are  :  Kieran,  ’89,  Simpson,  ’88,  Kirby,  ’88, 
Shea,  ’88,  Clare,  ’89,  Gillon,  ’88,  Orpheus,  ’90,  Sweeney,  ’90. 

The  game  on  Sunday,  September  15,  was  quite  close  and 
interesting  up  to  the  fourth  inning,  when  the  Rose  Hills 
took  a  large  lead,  which  increased  as  the  game  went  on. 
Score  :  Rose  Hills,  25;  Elmhursts,  6. 

The  names  of  the  Invincibles  are  given  in  another  part 
of  the  paper;  they  have  played  several  games  with  nines 
from  First  Division  and  always  came  away  victors. 

The  Tyros  played  a  nine  from  Fordham  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  2 1  st.  From  all  accounts,  the  game  was  intensely  exci¬ 
ting.  The  result  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Tyro  organization.  Mr.  Ed.  McElroy’s 


curves  drew  forth  thunders  of’  applause,  while  Messrs. 
Shaughnessy,  Cross,  McKeown,  Gaynor,  etc.,  covered  them¬ 
selves  all  over  with  glory.  What  will  they  not  accomplish 
when  their  new  diamond  is  ready  ?  The  members  of  the 
Tyros  are  :  Ed.  McElroy,  p.  ;  Bryon  McKeown,  c.  ;  T. 
Cross,  1st  b.;  G.  Gaynor,  2d  b.;  Marion  Jones,  3d  b. ;  Phil. 
Shaughnessy,  s.s.  ;  Ed.  Kenny,  l.f.  ;  Ed.  Rigny,  l.f.  ;  J. 
Clougher,  r.f. 

By  the  time  our  next  issue  appears,  base  ball  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  future.  November  is  the  season  of 
toboggan  slides  and  skating  and  anticipation.  We  then 
begin  to  catch  glimpses  of  Christmas  in  dreams,  afar  off. 
Base  ball  becomes  a  topic  of  conversation  around  the  fire  in 
the  long  evenings  ;  and  while  the  winds  are  playing  hide 
and  seek  about  the  house,  we  sit  and  tell  of  mighty  hits  and 
glorious  slides  and  one-hand  catches.  Farewell,  then,  spor¬ 
tive  youth,  you  who  grace  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
We  must  lay  you  by  till  the  flowers  come  again,  but  you 
shall  not  retire  alone.  Into  your  keeping  we  give  the  good 
name  of  the  Rose  Hills  ;  you  have  not  suffered  egregious 
defeat  to  enter  this  column  in  the  past  ;  see  that  no  blight 
falls  on  it  in  the  future. 

P.S. — As  we  go  to  press,  news  of  another  victory  for  the 
Rose  Hills  reaches  the  Sanctum.  Score:  Rose  Hills,  23  ; 
Belmonts,  6. 


The  Here  and  There  column  will  appear  in  our  next  issue 
under  a  new  name;  so  will  the  College  Notes.  Our  con¬ 
tributors  have  not  wholly  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
vacation.  With  rest  and  careful  treatment,  they  will  be 
themselves  again  about  the  middle  of  November.  Bear  with 
us,  then,  until  that  time. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers  of  a  University,  and  is 
conducted  by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the  attainment  of  a  complete 
Classical  and  Commercial  Education. 

French  and  German  are  taught  without  charge. 

Spanish,  Music  and  Drawing  are  also  taught  by  compe¬ 
tent  Professors.  But  for  these  branches  there  are  extra 
charges. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Rev.  T.  J.  CAMPBELL,  S.  J., 


President. 
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CROFT  BROTHERS, 


THIRD  AVENUE,  COR.  118TH  ST., 

ZbTETTT"  ^rOZESZKI- 


FURNISHING  ♦  UNDERTAKER, 

4S6  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 


Ilearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET. 


KENTS  COLLECTED. 


WM.  H.  COFFIN, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Broker, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a  Specialty. 

1015 OH  V  LI,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3  West  42d  Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

I  ZDrio.g'g’ists,^- 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS, 

No.  214  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hotter, 

INTO.  2336  Tia_±i?ca.  Averuae, 


Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  3STE1"W  YDR.TC 

TRUNKS  AND  BACS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


J^MES  O’KiLlTZ], 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Office,  704  EAS  L'  134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  Estate  aixcL  IrLstirance 


FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  &  CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  Between  Gold  and  Clltr  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 
Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


OTIS  dz  GOKSLI1TE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ST  U  A  ill  PRESSED  SAL  T  G  IE  A  *  E  If 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  anti  Yard,  East  133th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

(SLUemisi  t.  anb  *  AHpoihccaiji, 

684  KIN  CIS  Bit  ID  GE  IiOAD, 

FOKDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


O’Shaughnessy  &  Simpson, 

BliAira  Jkisw  Roofers, 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  gth  and  10th  Avenues,  inttp  vxr  YORK. 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELIEED  dZ  HALIT, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  ID  E  _A_  i_j  HI  Jri.  s , 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 

IrvH,nehal1v:  New  York. 

-B-lirsuline  *  Academy, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St ,  New  York 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding .  . $14250 

Music . . * .  20  00 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

_*M.  TRAVIS  &  CO.^_ 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

The  following  books  may  be  had  at  the  College  : 

|^ompenclium  Logicae  et  Metaphysicae. 

P^lementa  Philosophiae  Moralis. 

Evidences  of  Religion, 

_j  By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  S.  J. 

Precepts  of  Literature. 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J. 

|^ollege  Prayer  Book. 

Apply  to  TREASURER, 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  drear  November, 

And  the  hearthstone’s  every  ember 
Seems  gifted  with  a  comfort  that  surpasses  human 
cheer, 

While  the  rattling  of  each  casement. 

From  the  garret  to  the  basement, 

Brings  with  it  to  the  timid  heart  a  mystery  of  fear. 


And  the  weird  forbodiog  weather 
Keeps  e'en  farm  yard  kin  together, 

For  the  glooming  face  of  nature  fills  their  hearts 
with  instinct  drear ; 

But  the  little  Redbreast  Robin, 

Tho’  his  own  heart  may  be  throbbin’. 
Strives  to  soothe  the  fears  of  others  with  his  rondel 
sweet  and  clear. 


And  the  farmyard  fowls  all  cackle 
While  the  leaves  and  branches  crackle 
On  the  fire,  like  the  pyre  of  a  friendship  strong  and 
dear ; 

And  the  hues  of  sere  October, 

E’en  have  grown  more  grim  and  sober, 

In  anxious  recognition  of  the  dotage  of  the  year. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


WE  DEDICATE  THIS  CUT  TO  OUR.  RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS, 
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LETTERS  FROM  PROMINENT  MEN. 

Hawthorne,  Haggard  and  Tourgenieff. 


LETTER  NO.  2. 

New  York,  Oct.  ist,  1887. 

Dear  Sir : — I  did  not  receive  your  letter  immediately  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  been  out  of  town  for  a  few  days’ 
recreation;  when  I  did  receive  it,  however,  I  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatsoever  in  complying  with  your  request.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  felt  not  a  little  flattered  at  the  thought  that 
anyone  should  ask  me  to  give  my  opinions  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  novel  should  be  written.  For  I  am  entirely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  as  a  novelist,  I  have,  so  to  speak, 
fallen  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  And  in  order 
that  you  may  not  have  a  chance  hereafter  to  accuse  me  of 
false  pretenses,  I  warn  you  now  not  to  accept  my  opinions 
as  those  of  a  successful  novelist,  for  I  have  been  anything 
but  that.  If,  however,  you  are  willing  to  be  led  by  a  blind 
man,  I  do  not  scruple  to  take  up  my  staff  and  go  before  you 
on  the  road. 

The  first  requisite  then,  which  I  would  lay  down  for  the 
writing  of  a  successful  novel,  is  long  and  earnest  cogitation. 
It  is  necessary  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  produce  a  novel 
worth  mentioning,  to  be  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  his  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  begins  to  write.  The  novels  which  have 
gained  the  name  of  masterpieces  are  for  the  most  part  those 
which  have  been  thought  over  for  years  before  being  written. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  may  happen 
that  a  sudden  inspiration  comes  to  a  w  riter  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  overpower  him,  as  to  enable  him  to  produce  a  great 
novel  without  having  thought  over  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  this  case  the  subject  masters  the  writer,  in  the  other  the 
writer  masters  the  subject,  and  in  both  the  effects  are  much 
the  same. 

When  the  writer  has  thus  mastered  or  been  mastered  by 
his  subject,  he  must  next  perfect  the  details  of  his  plot. 
This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  whole;  no  work  of  fic¬ 
tion  can  ever  reach  distinction,  if  the  details  of  its  plot  are 
not  worked  out  in  a  life-like  and  interesting  manner.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  make  the  plot  too  complicated  or 
abstruse,  for  then  all  interest  in  the  story  itself  is  lost  in 
attempting  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  plot.  The  unne¬ 
cessary  multiplication  of  characters  is  often  the  prime  cause 
of  this  defect;  hence  the  fewer  the  characters  the  better, 
provided  wre  do  not  have  so  few  as  to  render  the  story  bald 
and  uninteresting. 

Originality  is  another  quality  which  is  well-nigh  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  manufacture  of  a  plot.  The  lack  of  this 
quality  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
novels  of  to-day.  As  a  friend  of  mine  once  said,  “The 
world  is  very,  very  old,  but  there  are  many  modern  novels 
whose  plots  are  not  far  behind  it.”  Of  course  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  any  novel  to  be  entirely  original,  for  that 
is  impossible;  but  if  we  employ  the  same  plot  and  the  same 
characters  which  have  been  made  use  of  time  after  time, 
how  can  we  expect  people  to  read  a  story  the  same  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  hundred  others  they  have  read. 

Finally  we  are  told  that  the  style  should  be  wrell  chosen, 
which  is  a  very  hard  rule  to  follow'  sometimes.  Flere,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  dry,  didactic  style  has 


never  yet  found  readers  for  a  novel.  As  a  distinguished 
critic  once  said,  “  If  I  wrant  the  grave,  the  solemn,  the  j 
didactic,  I  take  up  Helps,  Landor,  or  Shairp;  but  wrhen  I 
start  out  to  read  a  novel,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  their  style  j 
duplicated.” 

So  much  for  the  received  canons  of  the  art  of  novel- 
writing;  as  for  the  method  I  have  employed  in  the  construe-  j 
tion  of  my  novels,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
violating  more  than  one  of  the  rules  which  I  have  here  laid 
down.  The  greater  number  of  my  novels  have  been  written  j 
on  demand,  if  I  ma-  so  speak;  and,  as  I  went  along,  I 
invented  new  characters  and  brought  in  extra  details,  merely  j 
for  the  purpose  of  wrenching  things  around  to  their  natural 
course.  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  production  of 
a  very  slipshod  novel.  However,  this  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  with  me  now',  as  I  have  determined  to  give  up 
that  sort  of  writing  for  good.  Should  you  yourself  ever 
embrace  novel-writing  as  a  profession,  I  hope  you  will  be 
more  successful  in  it  than  I  have  been  ;  if  so,  I  will  not  be 
at  all  jealous  of  your  laurels,  for  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
maxim,  “  Paltnam,  qui  meruit,  fer at." 

Yours  truly,  Julian  Hawthorne. 

*  *  * 

LETTER  NO.  3. 

London,  Oct.  9th,  1887. 

My  Dear  Sir . — Yours  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  letter 
which  I  have  received,  asking  me  for  some  explanation  or 
rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  apology  for  the  plan  which  I 
have  employed  in  writing  most  of  my  novels.  I  would  feel 
extremelyhappy  if  I  could  take  to  myself  the  compliment  which  | 
a  gentleman  recently  paid  me,  calling  me  a  “  prose’ poet.”  I 
From  this,  if  I  could  accept  it  as  really  true,  I  could  frame 
a  very  strong  defense  of  my  productions;  for  you  know  the  , 
old  proverb, 

“  Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.” 

But  as  I  cannot  really  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  a  i 
poet  in  any  sense  of  the  wrord,  I  have  nothing  left  but  to  ; 
form  some  more  prosaic  defense  of  my  compositions.  I  do 
not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  insomuch  as  the  - 
number  of  readers  of  a  novel  is  a  criterion  of  the  author’s 
success,  I  have  been  successful.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  ' 
deny  that  my  novels  have  found  a  moderately  large  number 
of  readers  in  England  and  America,  and  even  in  countries 
where  the  English  language  is  not  spoken.  But  I  am  aware 
also,  that  by  the  other  successful  novelists,  my  contempora¬ 
ries,  I  am  considered  as  something  of  an  interloper,  an 
intruder,  who  has  reached  his  present  position  by  the  use  of  ; 
unfair  means.  This  sentiment  is  not  openly  expressed,  and 
yet  I  feel  that  it  exists  wherever  I  meet  a  brother  knight  in  ; 
the  field  of  letters.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  understand  why  j 
it  is  so.  I  have,  if  you  will,  employed  unusual  means  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  public,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have 
been  guilty  of  nothing  more. 

The  great  majority  of  waiters  wrho  have  dealt  in  stories  of 
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the  imagination  proper,  have,  it  seems  to  me,  manifested  too 
much  fear  of  offending  against  the  probabilities  of  every-day 
life.  Before  I  wrote  “  King  Solomon’s  Mines,”  I  had  already 
published  a  society  novel  called  “  Dawn,”  which  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  time,  although  I  do  not  think  it  was  much  inferior 
to  many  other  novels  of  the  same  kind  which  have  attained 
celebrity.  The  cause  of  so  complete  a  failure  lies  in  this, 
that  the  public  was  tired  of  novels  of  that  description.  I 
therefore  undertook  to  present  a  story  of  a  new  kind  and  in 
a  manner  startling,  in  order  the  better  to  win  attention. 

Before  I  began  to  write  this  story,  I  determined  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  probabilities,  and  yet  not  to  offend  against  the 
posssibilities.  The  result  of  this  plan  was  “  King  Solomon’s 
Mines,”  which  has  already  obtained  the  honor  of  passing 
through  several  editions  and  being  translated  into  French. 
Seeing  that  the  story  took  so  well,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
other  novels  of  the  same  class  followed,  and  all  succeeded 
even  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  especially  the 
novel  called  “  She,”  which  stretches  the  imagination  much 
farther  than  any  of  the  others.  If  you  have  read  any  of 
these  stories,  you  have  probably  noticed  that  the  imagination 
is  exercised  in  such  a  way,  that  even  the  most  wildly 
improbable  incidents  are  furnished  with  a  possible,  nay  even 
a  probable  explanation.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  my 
success.  When,  in  the  perusal  of  my  story,  you  meet  with 
incidents  which  are  extremely  improbable,  and  for  which  no 
explanation  whatsoever  is  vouchsafed,  it  is  but  natural  that 
you  should  throw  down  the  book  as  being  nonsensical  and 
deem  it  only  waste  of  time  to  read  it.  This,  to  my  mind, 
has  been  the  true  reason  of  the  failure  of  many  a  romance. 
This  is  the  dangerous  shoal  around  which  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored,  not  without  success  as  it  seems,  to  steer  my  course.  But 
I  have  also  had  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  lest,  while  avoiding 
Scylla,  I  should  fall  into  Charybdis.  While  it  has  been  my 
care  that  no  incident  needing  explanation  should  go  unex¬ 
plained,  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  be  most  careful  that  the 
explanations  themselves  should  not  be  such  as  any  reason¬ 
able  man  could  reject  on  the  ground  of  absurdity. 

There  is  another  point  also  which  I  have  kept  in  view, 
namely,  that  the  scene  of  the  stories  should  be  laid  in  a 
place  about  which  so  little  is  known,  that  no  one  could  rise 
up  and  say,  “  This  or  that  incident  contradicts  the  known 
facts.” 

These  are  in  the  main  the  principles  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  composition  of  my  stories.  I  presume  there  will  come 
a  day  when  such  stories  also  will  not  find  favor  with  the 
public.  Then  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  him  who  aims  at 
success  to  find  some  method  even  more  unique  with  which 
to  satisfy  the  popular  taste.  It  may  or  may  not  be  that  I 
will  live  to  see  that  day  ;  but  whether  I  do  or  not,  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  honor  I  have  already  gained  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  anyone  whose  pretensions  were  as  modest  and 
expectations  as  humble  as  mine  when  I  started  out,  a  “  free 
lance  in  the  field  of  life  and  letters.” 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

*  *  -* 

LETTER  NO.  4. 

St.  Petersburg,  Sept,  ioth,  1887. 

Fear  Sir  : — The  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
writing  to  me,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unique.  A  request 


for  the  explanation  of  the  plan  on  which  I  build  my  stories, 
means  to  my  mind  nothing  short  of  an  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  to  that  I  confess  myself  unequal.  Still, 
in  response  to  your  request,  I  will  give  you  a  few  points  of 
information,  which,  to  speak  plainly,  I  think  you  might 
easily  have  extracted  from  a  perusal  of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves. 

To  begin,  then,  I  think  the  first  and  most  generally 
received  canon  of  the  art  of  novel-writing  is  that  a  novel 
should  be  a  picture  of  real  life.  Starting  out  with  this  idea, 
I  saw  at  once  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  if  I  allowed 
sentimental  ideas  to  interfere  with  stern  facts.  I  therefore 
resolutely  banished  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  extraordinary  coincidences  which  I  have  met  with 
in  so  many  novels,  as  a  means  for  the  furthering  of  poetic 
justice.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  by  so  doing 
I  have  afforded  myself  a  better  opportunity  to  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  men  and  manners  as  they  are  in  this  age  of 
progress,  and  not  as  they  would  be  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
man.  In  following  out  this  plan  I  have  scrupled  at  no  in¬ 
cident  that  might  make  the  picture  more  exact  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  The  vices  of  the  age,  the  oppression  of  man  by  his 
fellow-man,  the  meek  submission  of  the  coward  and  the 
fearless  uprising  of  the  brave,  all  these  have  I  endeavored  to 
paint  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  every  mind.  And  the 
foundation,  the  groundwork  of  these  pictures  has  not  been 
furnished  me  by  the  accounts  of  others,  but  by  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observations  and  experiences.  In  truth,  without 
speaking  at  all  egotistically,  I  have  had  my  share  of  strange 
and  varied  experiences.  The  eternal  gloom  of  the  Siberian 
mines,  the  frivolous  gayety  of  the  Court  levees,  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  the  army  barracks 
of  Moscow  and  the  Nihilist  haunts  of  Nijni-Novgorood — 
all  these  have  I  known,  and  known  intimately.  Such  varied 
experiences  have,  I  flatter  myself,  fitted  me  for  the  task  of 
rendering  a  faithful  account  of  Russian  life  as  it  at  present 
exists. 

It  has  caused  me  no  trouble  at  all  to  frame  a  plot,  for  to 
me  a  plot  is  but  an  analysis  of  some  phase  of  the  life  around 
us.  I  have  merely  placed  certain  characters,  the  like  of 
which  we  meet  every  day,  in  a  certain  situation  and  worked 
out  things  to  their  natural  and  real  consequences.  I  am  told 
that  by  doing  so,  I  have  produced  novels  striking  and  tren¬ 
chant  perhaps,  but  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  Still  this 
does  not  concern  me  in  the  least.  In  composing  my  stories 
I  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  effect  they  might  produce,  but 
have  striven  only  to  paint  an  accurate  picture  of  life  as  it  is 
in  Russia. 

I  have  been  censured  also  on  the  ground  that  my  stories 
are  not  finished,  that  they  are  a  mere  recital  of  facts  which 
seem  to  have  no  underlying  significance,  and  from  which  no 
moral  is  drawn.  Again  I  answer  that  I  have  not  desired  to 
draw  any  moral  from  my  tales  ;  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  in 
the  least  ;  I  do  not  think  either  that  there  is  any  special  sig¬ 
nificance  underlying  the  events  of  life  other  than  a  merely 
natural  one. 

I  am,  I  suppose,  what  you  would  call  an  atheist,  or 
rather  an  agnostic.  I  have  no  special  reason  for  denying 
the  existence  of  a  divine  providential  agency  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  affirm  it ;  and 
so  I  remain  in  stcitti  quo, 
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These  few  remarks  may  not  be  enough  to  explain  to  you  my 
practice  touching  the  theory  of  novel-writing,  but  they  are 
all  that  to  me  seem  necessary.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  I 
suppose,  for  anyone  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  me,  to  un¬ 
derstand  fully  what  I  have  said.  And  as  I  cannot  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  your  doctrine  is  the  same  as  mine,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  thoroughly  understood 


by  you  until  either  I  am  converted  to  your  belief  or  you  to 
mine.  Yours  truly, 

Ivan  Tourgenieff. 

(We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  these 
letters. — Eds.) 

By  permission  of  Wm.  C.  McClintock,  ’88. 


in  the  Jire. 

C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 

PRELUDE  :  MV  HEARTHSTONE. 


1  find  it  pleasant  oft  to  sit  me  down 

Before  my  hearthstone  in  the  hall  of  Time, 
Envelop’d  closely  in  my  thinking-gown 

And  listen  to  the  fire’s  ever  changing  rhyme. 

But  not  like  some  who  glory  in  the  glare 
Of  their  own  fickle  fire’s  gaudy  flame, 

Whereof  the  brilliant  beauty  vainly  rare, 

Expires  at  last  in  empty  smoke  whence  first  it  came. 


Nay,  mine  it  is  to  watch  my  fire  and  learn 
The  pictures  glowing  in  its  every  coal, 

Until  my  fire,  my  life ,  shall  cease  to  burn— 

For  while  my  life  endures,  my  hearthstone  is  my  soul. 

My  hearthstone  is  my  soul,  and  there  1  see 

Strange  forms  whose  meaning  I  alone  can  guess, 
Among  the  embers  of  my  memory, 

Half-cover’d  by  the  ashes  of  Forgetfulness. 


And  may  its  smoke,  my  thoughts,  forever  rise 
Beyond  the  fetid  vapors  of  the  air  ; 

And  may  its  wreaths,  uncouth  in  others’  eyes, 

Be  seemly  unto  One,  such  is  my  prelude  prayer. 


Til  A  CKERA  Y  ’  S  LETTERS. 

F.  J.  WlNGERTER,  ’90. 


Don’t  be  startled  reader  ;  we  are  not  going  to  inflict  on 
you  a  review  of  Thackeray’s  works,  for  time  has  only  ex¬ 
tended  their  fame  and  increased  the  affectionate  admiration 
with  which  the  literary  world  has  ever  regarded  them.  No, 
this  is  no  review  or  criticism,  only  a  word  in  testimony  of 
regard  and  respect  for  a  man  of  letters,  who  now  stands 
before  us  disclosed  by  that  most  searching  of  all  processes, 
his  own  letters  to  his  own  friends.  We  approach  the  name 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
delicacy  and  even  timidity.  And  the  fact  of  his  absence 
from  the  scene  of  his  trials  and  triumphs  does  not  diminish 
our  sentiment  in  the  least  ;  but  on  the  contrary  only  makes 
us  approach  our  subject  with  more  of  reverence,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  such  enormous  mental  proportions  that 
one  feels  like  treading  on  forbidden  ground  in  touching 
on  him  at  all. 

There  are  many  sides  from  which  we  might  view  the  life 
of  Thackeray,  and  much  that  could  be  said  of  his  works 
taken  collectively  that  would  both  interest  and  instruct  ;  but 
it  is  only  as  he  is  a  kind  friend  and  genial  letter  writer  that 
we  feel  warranted  in  adverting  to  him  here. 

Volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  characters  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  drawn  for  us,  for  they  are  persons  whom  we 
have  come  to  look  upon  as  real,  whom  we  have  lived  and 
grown  up  with,  and  whom  the  most  incredulous  almost  re¬ 
gard  as  true  historical  characters.  Becky  Sharp,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Steyne,  Amelia,  the  Osbornes,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
and  the  whole  Crawley  family,  not  to  mention  others,  are  as 
well  known  to  most  cultivated  people  as  their  most  intimate 


acquaintance  in  the  “vanity  fair’’  of  the  world.  They  are 
not  caricatures  ;  they  are  men  and  women  whom  we  daily 
meet,  who  seem  to  talk  and  act  of  themselves.  Once  created 
their  creator  seems  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them; 
they  act,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  natures,  unprompted  by 
him  and  seemingly  beyond  his  control.  He  himself 
acknowledges  as  much  in  one  of  his  delightful  “Round¬ 
about  Papers’’  Avhere  he  says:  “I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  observations  made  by  some  of  my  characters.  It  seems  as 
if  an  occult  power  was  moving  the  pen.  The  personage 
does  or  says  something  and  1  ask  “How  the  dickens  did  he 
come  to  think  of  that  ?” 

As  I  write  there  is  before  me  an  engraving  accompanying 
the  first  batch  of  his  letters  in  Scribner’s  magazine,  where 
they  first  appeared. 

The  stately  head,  the  abundant  mass  of  silvery  hair,  the 
eyes  keen  and  kindly,  the  countenance  wearing  a  half-grave, 
half-melancholy  expression,  are  all  equally  striking  and 
bring  him  vividly  before  us.  it  is  a  countenance  suggestive 
of  a  scholar  and  one  in  which  you  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
a  person  of  high  intellectual  power  and  great  genius.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  of  these  letters  that  they  are  bright, 
piquant,  genial  ;  nor  is  it  enough  to  speak  of  their  artistic 
worth  ;  nor  yet  to  dwell  on  that  delightful  homage  to  his 
mother,  that  never-dying  love  for  his  children,  that  loyalty 
to  his  friends.  But  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  them,  so 
much  to  go  unsaid,  that  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  remain 
silent  altogether.  The  style,  while  it  has  the  spiciness  of  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarity  and  the  careless  ease  of  familiar  chat,  is 
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as  simple  and  clear  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  most  careful 
revision  and  every  pebble  impeding  its  limpid  flow  had  been 
diligently  removed.  It  is  talk  in  print.  The  ease  of  fam¬ 
iliar  gossip  appears  in  such  lines  as  :  “I  write  from  the 
place  from  which  1  heard  your  little  voice  last  night,  I  mean 
this  morning,  at  who  knows  how  much  o'  clock."  When  he 
speaks  of  the  effect  his  lately  clipped  pony  has  produced  in 
the  park  he  writes  :  ‘T  have  had  him  clipped  and  his  effect 
in  the  park  is  quite  tremenjus."  Again  in  speaking  of  ladies 
seen  at  the  gambling  table  he  proceeds  :  “One  is  very  like 
a  lady  I  used  to  know,  a  curate’s  wife  in  a  street  off  Golden 
Square,  JVhatdoyoucallit  street,  where  the  pianoforte  maker 
lives.”  Observe  his  caustic  wit  in  the  following:  “Did  you 
read  the  Spectator's  sarcastic  notice  of  V.  F.?  I  don’t  think 
it  is  just,  but  think  Kintoul  is  a  very  honest  man  and  rather 
inclined  to  deal  severely  with  his  private  friends,  lest  he 
should  fall  into  the  other  extreme — to  be  sure  he  keeps  out 
of  it,  1  mean  the  other  extreme,  very  well,”  And  mark  the 
point  he  sometimes  gives  to  his  sayings  :  “I  passed  an  hour 
in  the  cathedral  which  seemed  all  beautiful  to  me.  The 
most  charming,  harmonious,  powerful  combination  of  shafts 
and  arches,  beautiful  which  ever  way  you  saw  them  devel¬ 
oped,  like  a  fine  music  or  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope,  roll¬ 
ing  out  mysteriously,  a  beautiful  foundation  for  a  beautiful 
building.  I  thought  how  some  peoples’  towering  intellects 
and  splendid  cultivated  geniuses  rise  upon  simple,  beautiful 
foundations  hidden  out  of  sight,  and  how  this  might  be  a 
good  simile,  if  I  knew  of  any  very  good  and  wise  man  just  now. 
But  I  don’t  know  of  many,  do  you  ?” 

That  Thackeray  was  somewhat  a  man  of  the  world  and 
not  altogether  averse  to  enjoying  the  forbidden  fruits  of  the 
artistic  world  is  plainly  evident  from  passages  of  his  letters. 
In  telling  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  the  theatre  at  Brussels 
to  see  the  play  “  Gentil  Bernard  ”  he  concludes  :  “I  think 
it  the  wickedest  l  ever  saw  and  one  of  the  pleasantest ,  ador¬ 
ably  funny  and  naughty."  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the 
part  of  “Gentil  Bernard,”  was  that  of  a  famous  libertine. 
But  we  must  do  Thackeray  the  justice  to  say  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  none  so  much  as  those  who  showed  themselves  vulgar, 
and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  assail  and  cen¬ 
sure  them.  On  such  as  these  he  never  spared  the  flash  of 
his  bitter  satire.  We  find  the  following  in  one  of  his  letters 
and,  while  we  read,  respect  him  the  more  for  the  sentiments  he 
expresses  :  “  I  have  just  come  from  a  dismal  sight  ;  Gore 

House  full  of  snobs  looking  at  the  furniture.  Foul  jews  ; 
odious  bombazine  women,  who  drove  up  in  mysterious  flys, 
which  they  had  hired,  the  wretches,  to  be  fine,  so  as  to  come 
in  state  to  a  fashionable  lounge  ;  brutes  keeping  their  hats 
on  in  the  kind  old  drawing  room.  I  longed  to  knock  some 
of  them  off  and  say  ‘Sir,  be  civil  in  a  lady’s  room.’  ”  He  is 
reproached  even  by  his  own  countrymen  with  picturing  the 
world  in  a  worse  light  than  it  really  is.  To  us  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  The  weaknesses,  foibles  and  follies  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  virtuous  become  the  objects  of  his  scathing 
satire,  while  the  nobler  and  prevailing  qualities  are  passed 
over  unnoticed  with  the  result  that  woefully  partial  and  un¬ 
true  pictures  of  his  characters  are  furnished  us.  Thack¬ 
eray’s  standard  of  human  nature  was  not  of  the  highest  and 
he  invariably  managed  to  draw  his  characters  even  below  his 
own  standard.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  generous  or  un¬ 
selfish  character  who,  while  he  displayed  noble  traits,  was 


not  at  the  same  time  a  simpleton  or  something  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  such.  In  his  hands  those  virtues  degenerate  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  become  unattractive  and  almost 
undesirable  qualities  in  a  hero. 

Any  quotations  we  might  give  would  be  inadequate  to 
illustrate  the  inimitable  quality  of  his  satire.  But  that  he 
was  a  satirist  only  was  proven  to  be  absurd  long  before  he 
ever  dreamt  of  writing  his  famous  “Snob  Papers.”  For 
will  not  some  of  those  eyes  which  wept  from  laughter  at 
some  of  the  unique  and  ludicrous  characters  which  his  sur¬ 
passing  satire  has  drawn  for  us  also  feel  a  kindly  tear  bedim 
them  when  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  death  of  Sam  Tit- 
marsh’s  child  and  his  misfortunes  and  sufferings  after  the 
Diddlesex  catastrophe  in  the  “  Hogarty  Diamond  ”  appeals 
to  their  gentle  nature?  After  beautifully  and  tenderly  de¬ 
scribing  the  death  of  his  child  and  the  great  love  its  mother 
had  borne  for  it  he  continues  :  “  I  shall  not  try  to  describe 

her  grief,  for  such  things  are  sacred  and  secret  ;  and  a  man 
has  no  business  to  place  them  on  paper  for  all  the  world  to 
read.”  Few  will  deny  after  reading  this  the  kindliness  and 
tenderness  of  his  disposition  and  that  his  power  of  represent¬ 
ing  them  was  intensely  deep  and  intensely  genuine.  We 
might  quote  many  passages  from  his  letters  verifying  his 
natural  goodness,  but  give  the  first  one  that  meets  our  eye. 
We  give  the  whole  letter  for  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be  dis¬ 
united  :  “  I  am  very  much  pained  and  shocked  at  the  news 

brought  at  dinner  to-day  that  poor,  dear  Charles  Butler  is 
gone.  Good  God,  think  about  the  poor  mother  surviving, 
and  what  an  anguish  that  must  be  !  If  I  were  to  die  I  can 
not  bear  to  think  of  my  mother  living  beyond  me,  as  I  dare 
say  she  will. 

But  isn’t  it  an  awful,  awful  sudden  summons  ?  There  go 
wit,  fame,  friendship,  ambition,  high  repute.  Ah,  aimons 
nous  bien.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
carry  away. 

When  we  go,  let  us  have  some  who  love  us  wherever  we 
are.  I  send  you  this  little  line,  as  I  tell  you  and  William 
most  things.” 

The  love  of  children  in  him  was  something  quite  remark¬ 
able.  Indeed,  children  appear  to  be  the  only  class  of  per¬ 
sons  he  has  not  attempted  to  abuse.  This  tender  spot  in  his 
heart  is  continually  showing  itself  in  his  works  and  letters. 
In  one  of  them  in  the  midst  of  a  description  he  suddenly 
breaks  forth — “  and  yet,  and  yet  !  Will  you  kiss  those  little 
maids  for  me,  I  should  like  to  hear  their  prattle  through  the 
door.” 

Again,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  :  “  Some  day  when 

his  reverence  is  away  will  you  have  the  children  ?  And  not 
if  you  please,  be  so  vain  as  to  fancy  that  you  can’t  amuse 
them  or  that  they  will  be  bored  in  your  house.  They  must 
and  shall  be  fond  of  you  if  you  please.” 

The  reputation  of  Thackeray  as  a  humorist  is  second  only 
to  that  of  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  endless  play  of  humor  in 
Thackeray’s  letters  and  the  imperturbable  gravity  with  which 
he  sometimes  introduces  it  is  at  times  very  amusing.  Fie 
has  a  pure  love  for  nonsense  peculiar  only  to  himself, 
nonsense  of  the  highest  order,  to  which  he  loved  to 
abandon  himself.  In  no  writer  have  we  seen  more 
of  that  enlivenig  quality  described  by  the  homely 
word  fun.  How  deliciously  humorous  is  the  following 
characteristic  fragment  of  his  letters  : 
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“At  three  o’clock,  just  as  I  was  in  full  work,  comes  a  letter 
from  a  protege  of  my  mother’s,  a  certain  Madame  de  B., 
informing  me  that  she,  Madame  de  B.,  had  it  in  view  to 
commit  suicide  immediately,  unless  she  should  be  in  some 
means  relieved  from  her  present  difficulties.  So  I  have  had 
to  post  off  to  this  Madame  de  B.,  whom  I  expected  to  find 
starving,  and  instead  met  a  women  a  great  deal  fatter  than 
the  most  full-fed  person  need  be,  and  having  just  had  a  good 
dinner  ;  but  that  didn’t  prevent  her,  the  confounded  old 
fiend,  from  abusing  the  woman  who  fed  her  and  was  good 
to  her,  from  spoiling  the  half  of  a  day’s  work  for  me,  and 
taking  me  of  a  fool’s  errand.  I  was  quite  angry,  instead  of 
a  corpse  perhaps,  to  find  a  fat  and  voluble  person  who  had 
no  more  idea  of  hanging  herself  to  a  bed-post  than  you  or  I 
have.” 

Observe  in  the  same  letter  his  description  of  a  sick 
poetess  he  had  visited  who,  as  he  said,  was  literally  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  and  pining  away  from  that  deadly  malady, 
love-sickness  :  “She  is  very  interesting  some  how,  ghastly 
pale  and  thin,  recumbent  on  a  sofa,  and  speaking  scarcely 
above  her  breath.  I  wonder,  however,  after  all,  was  it  the 
love,  or  was  it  the  bronchitis,  or  was  it  the  chest  or  the 
spine  that  was  affected  ?”  At  another  time  he  astonishes  us 
by  making  the  astounding  assertion  :  “  I  have  had  three 

newspapers  for  my  breakfast  which  my  man  bought  for 
fivepence.”  A  rather  economical  and  dry  meal  we  would 
imagine  for  a  man  of  the  world  ! 

In  the  same  letter,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  he  was  “undergoing  the  quarantine  of 
family  dinners  with  the  most  angelic  patience  but  “yes¬ 
terday  being  the  first  day  it  was  only  an  old  friend  and  a  leg 
of  mutton.”  Here  we  felt  inclined  to  cry  out  in  the  deep 
basso-profundo  voice  of  Macbeth  we’ll  “  Go  no  more.” 
For  we  dare  not  read  on.  With  such  a  breakfast  and  dinner 
we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  what  his  supper  consisted. 

There  is  no  trait  of  character  more  marked  in  his  letters 
than  the  deep  steady  melancholy  of  his  nature.  One  little 
incident  illustrating  this  he  delighted  to  narrate.  On  one 
occasion  while  attending  a  grand  reception  at  Paris  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  persistence  with  which  a  sad-eyed,  rueful 
looking  individual  with  an  expression  of  comical  wretched¬ 
ness  on  his  downcast  countenance,  continued  to  stare  at 
him.  After  he  had  become  disgusted  with  him  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  amused  to  find  that  the  visage  of  the  melancholy¬ 
looking  individual  was  no  other  than  his  own  in  the  large 
mirror. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  praise  which  we  have  given 
Thackeray  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  one  little  passage 
which  can  hardly  be  touched  on  without  offence  nor  avoided 
without  oversight.  A  passage  which  was  read  by  the 
Catholic  world  with  not  a  little  pain,  and  which  we  pass 
over  lightly,  only  because  it  was  not  meant  for  all  the  world 
to  hear  but  merely  a  friend. 


I  allude  to  where  he  speaks  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  A  work  which  has  the  sanction  of  many  saints  of 
the  Church  and  numerous  religious  bodies  is  spoken  of  by 
him  in  a  most  disrespectful  manner.  His  egotistical  manner 
of  criticising  is  all  very  pleasing  and  good  at  times,  but  j 
when  he  imagines  himself  capable  of  criticising  a  work  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  second  only  to  the  Bible  we  would 
quietly  but  firmly  say,  Mr.  Thackeray  you  are  getting  out 
beyond  your  depth. 

Though  a  friendly  rivalry  had  always  existed  between  the  j 
two  greatest  representatives  of  the  English  school  of  fiction, 
still  they  always  held  each  other  in  the  highest  esteem;  a 
slight  coolness  at  one  time  sprung  up  between  them,  for  a 
very  trifling  reason,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  dark  cloud  cast 
over  them  would  remain,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it 
was  only  a  transitory  shadow  which  passed  over  before 
Thackeray’s  death.  Nothing  could  better  show  with  what 
admiration  Thackeray  looked  upon  the  genius  of  Dickens 
than  one  of  his  latest  criticisms  which  we  append  :  “  As 

for  the  charities  of  Mr.  Dickens,  multiplied  kindnesses  which 
he  has  conferred  upon  us  *  *  *  *  have 

not  you,  have  not  1,  all  of  us,  reason  to  be  thankful  to  this 
kind  friend  who  so  often  cheered  so  many  hours,  brought 
pleasure  and  sweet  laughter  to  so  many  homes,  made  such 
multitudes  of  children  happy,  endowed  us  with  such  a  sweet 
store  of  gracious  thoughts,  fair  fancies,  soft  sympathies, 
hearty  enjoyments  ?  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens’  art 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  :  I  delight  and  wonder 
at  his  genius.  I  recognize  it — I  speak  with  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence — a  commission  from  that  Divine  Beneficence  whose 
blessed  task  we  know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every 
tear  from  every  eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the 
feast  of  love  and  kindness  which  this  noble  and  generous 
and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  | 
world.  I  take  and  enjoy  my  share  and  say  a  benediction 
for  the  meal.” 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said,  namely,  that  beneath  that 
stern  dignity,  that  biting  satire,  that  frozen  crust  of  the 
cynic,  there  lies  a  soul  and  a  conscience  which  often  speaks 
out  unconsciously  the  true  feelings  of  the  man.  With  a 
passage  illustrating  this  we  will  close  our  extracts.  In 
writing  to  his  life-long  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brookfield, 
he  asks  :  “Did  you  read  in  Fr.  Newman’s  book?  There 
speaks  a  very  pious,  loving,  humble  soul  I  think,  with  an 
ascetical  countenance,  too — and  a  beautiful  love  and  rever¬ 
ence.  I  am  a  publican  and  sinner,  but  I  believe  those  men 
are  on  the  true  track.” 

From  this  collection  of  letters  we  obtain  a  far  better  glance 
at  the  man,  a  far  more  exact  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
insight  into  his  nature  than  could  be  obtained  from*  the 
most  careful  study  of  some  other  man’s  rendering  of  his 
life.  We  delight  in  his  gentle,  loving  nature,  laugh  at  his 
endless  play  of  humor,  and  smile  at  his  childlike  simplicity. 
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HttU  jscfii  through  November 

T.  J.  Daly,  S.  L. 


A  chilly  night,  and  the  window  pane 
Is  dashed  with  hail  and  slanting  rain. 

A  bitter  night,  for  the  evening’s  breath 
Is  cold  and  damp  like  the  hand  of  death; 

And  I  try  to  think  of  pleasant  things 
Of  bright  Yule-tide  and  the  mirth  it  brings. 

When  suddenly  angel  voices  call, 

And  a  glory  fills  the  study  hall. 

Celestial  lamps  shed  a  mystic  light, 

On  a  Yule-tide  vision,  fair  and  bright; 

A  hall  aglow  with  the  changing  hue 
Of  light  and  shadow  meets  my  view. 

Through  the  laden  boughs  of  a  stripling  pine, 
Gay  toys  of  many  colors  shine, 

And  leaping  high  with  a  merry  grace, 
flashes  the  flame  in  the  fire-place. 


Within  the  hearthstone  deep  and  wide, 

The  Yule-log  fresh  from  the  forest  side, 

Patiently  rests  in  its  fiery  fold, 

Like  the  martyrs  that  died  for  Christ  of  old. 

The  walls  bedecked  with  branch  and  wreath, 
Scent  the  air  with  a  fragrant  breath. 

’Tis  Christmas  !  and  the  night  air  calm, 
Bears  on  its  bosom  the  holy  psalm, 

Sung  of  old,  with  the  high  refrain, 

“  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

The  old  hall  echoes  with  royal  mirth, 

“  Good  will  to  men,  and  peace  on  earth.” 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  game, 

Before  the  Yule-log’s  cherry  flame, 

The  Yule-log  hewn  from  a  gnarled  oak, 

And  circled  round  by  the  older  folk. 


A  jarring  of  bells  is  at  my  side — 

They  are  not  the  bells  of  glad  Yule-tide. 


JOHN  RIDD. 


T.  Gaffney 

Although  of  a  type  seldom  found  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  average  novel,  the  character  of  John  Ridd  in  Black- 
more’s  novel  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  cannot  fail  to  attract  more 
than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  a  character  full  of  traits  cal¬ 
culated  to  command  the  respect  of  even  the  most  diffident 
observer,  and  they  are  so  beautifully  blended  as  to  elicit  un¬ 
ceasing  admiration  from  the  thousands  who  have  followed 
him  through  all  his  difficulties  and  dangers.  His  manly 
presence,  his  Herculean  strength,  his  simple  honesty  and 
almost  childlike  innocence  are  so  many  titles  to  admiration  ; 
each  in  turn  chains  the  mind  so  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
picture  conjured  up  by  fancy,  that  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  can  it  be  diverted  into  channels  less  interesting 
and  absorbing. 

On  our  first  meeting  with  him  he  is  a  mere  child,  thinking 
of  nothing  beyond  his  petty  childish  troubles,  caring  for 
nothing  beyond  the  simple  amusements  of  childhood,  having 
no  anxieties  to  cloud  his  youthful  mind  with  perplexing  vis¬ 
ions.  But,  by  his  resistance  to  tyranny,  the  happy,  thought¬ 
less  boy,  even  thus  early  evinces  a  spirit  of  independence, 
which,  when  displayed  in  one  so  young,  invariably  calls 
forth  universal  praise  and  commendation.  This  disposition 
of  a  freeman  he  faithfully  retains  throughout  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  we  meet 
him,  this  same  striking  characteristic,  developed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  years,  shows  itself  standing  prominently  forth 
against  the  plain,  ungarnished  background  of  his  other 
virtues. 

Situated,  as  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  moors  of  the 
West  of  England,  removed  far  from  the  tumult  of  the  great 
city  of  London,  living  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  John 
Ridd’s  simplicity  of  character  is  very  naturally  portrayed 
in  every  word  and  action.  We  note  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  pursues  his  humble  avocations  ;  in  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  regarding  the  most  important  events  of  the  period  ; 
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and  in  his  amazement  on  entering  the  metropolis  at  the  many 
strange  sights  of  that  great  city,  “  the  river  Thames,  and 
the  Hall  and  Church  of  Westminster,  where  there  are  brave 
things  to  be  seen  and  braver  still  to  think  about.” 

In  him  we  have  a  man,  who,  fitted  for  a  position  in  so¬ 
ciety  much  higher  than  that  accorded  him  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  that  caste-ridden  country  in  which  he  lived, 
toiled  day  after  day,  as  his  fathers  had  done  before  him, 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And,  like  that 
great  Roman  of  old  who  left  his  fields  of  glory,  to  return  to 
the  humble  calling  of  a  farmer,  to  follow  the  plough,  to 
wield  the  sickle  and  to  delight  in  the  simple  amusements 
that  rustic  life  afforded  ;  so  did  he  not  disdain  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  position  in  life,  however  unfitted  they 
might  be  to  a  man  of  his  ability  and  character. 

His  natural  innocence  and  gentleness  of  manner  are 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  by 
being  so  strongly  contrasted  with  his  physical  proportions. 
We  find  in  him  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  a  well-knit 
sinewy  frame,  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  which  is  thor¬ 
oughly  developed  : 

“  His  stature,  manly,  bold  and  tall, 

Built  like  a  castle’s  battered  wall, 

Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 

His  giant  strength  seems  lightsome  ease.” 

Gentleness  of  mind,  purity  of  heart  and  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter  are  qualities  which,  under  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  would  call  forth  admiration  and  praise,  but,  when 
coupled  with  splendid  physical  properties,  are  so  thrown 
into  relief  that  their  beauty  is  magnified  tenfold  ;  all 
these  qualities  John  Ridd  possessed,  and  although,  from 
his  own  account,  on  witnessing  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
where  “howling,  cursing,  yelling  and  the  loathsome  reek 
of  carnage  drowned  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay  and 
the  carol  of  the  lark,”  he  was  almost  overcome  by  the 
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spectacle  of  so  much  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  he  was  to  such  bloody  scenes,  still  there  lurked 
beneath  this  outward  show  of  timidity  a  spirit  as  dauntless 
as  any  that  faced  the  guns  on  that  fatal  day,  a  spirit  that 
needed  but  the  necessity  for  action  to  rise  up  and  assert 
itself. 

These  characteristics  are  tempered,  here  and  there,  with 
a  rather  perceptible  tinge  of  self-consciousness  ;  while  oc¬ 
casionally  good  John  will  give  vent  to  expressions  savoring 
strongly  of  vanity  and  egotism,  yet  these  are,  on  the  whole, 
ingeniously  put  forward  so  that  far  from  finding  fault  with 
them,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  take  them  much  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Such  men  as  John  Ridd  are  so  few  and  far  be¬ 


tween  in  our  present  time,  that  it  is  with  an  irresistible  feel-  j 
ing  of  pleasure  we  contemplate  the  many  beauties  of  his  j 
character.  We  see  him,  cast  as  he  was  among  “the  hewers  ! 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,”  shut  out  from  his  j 
proper  sphere  in  life,  yet  standing  forth  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  shallow  and  licentious  spirit  that  marked  the  aris-  j 
tocracy  of  the  period,  shining  by  the  light  of  his  virtues,  as  a 
beacon  through  the  darkness  of  corruption  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness  that  surrounded  him,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  stamped 
with  the  only  true  nobility — -nobility  of  character,  a  living  I 
example  that 

“  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gawd  for  a’  that.” 


NOVEMBER,  THE  WIND  MONTH. 

J.  E.  Kelley,  ’89. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


What  sad  yet  fond  recollections  the  name  November 
brings  to  the  mind  ;  sad  thoughts  of  Summer’s  loss,  of  com¬ 
ing  snow  and  wind,  yet  along  with  these,  glad  thoughts  of 
the  warm  hearth  and  Winter’s  lusty  games.  And  so  it  is, 
that  while  almost  every  month  in  the  year  has  some  claim 
or  other  upon  us,  this  one  is  an  especial  favorite  and  an 
especial  foe. 

November  is  rich,  too,  in  its  sweet  mementoes  of  by-gone 
days,  at  which  we  will  take  a  hasty  glance  to  glean  its  history 
and  customs.  It  was  known  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  by  the 
name  of  Wint-Monat,  or  wind  month,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  high  winds  during  this  season.  Hence,  old 
Verstegan  says  the  mariners  were  accustomed  in  this  month 
‘to  shroud  themselves  at  home  and  to  give  over  seafaring 
until  blustering  March  had  bidden  them  well  to  fare.” 
Another  historian,  at  variance  with  Verstegan,  declares  that 
the  Saxons  called  the  month  Blot-Monat ,  because  of  the 
slaughter  of  their  cattle  during  this  time;  but  it  is  still  an 
open  question  which  one  of  the  two  chroniclers  was  in  the 
right.  November  had  the  good  fortune  to  change  its  name 
but  once,  and  this  was  by  order  of  the  impious  Emperor 
Commodus,  who  decreed  that  it  should  be  called  Exupora- 
torius j  but  this  name  it  retained  merely  during  the  emperor’s 
own  life,  and  once  more  took  its  old  name  to  which  it  has 
clung  ever  since.  The  Romans  held  it  in  great  honor,  as 
during  it  they  kept  many  of  their  principal  feasts. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  look  at  the  customs  which  used  to 
be  observed,  chief  among  which  was  for  the  farmer  the  day 
that  marked  the  completion  of  his  ploughing  before  the 
frost,  the  thrashing  of  his  oats,  and  the  chopping  of  his 
wood.  When  at  last  everything  had  been  stored  away  and 
housed  in  snug  quarters  for  the  winter,  it  was  the  custom  to 
gather  together  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  called  Mar¬ 
tinmas  Day,  and  crown  the  completion  of  their  labors  with 
games  and  merry-making.  We  can  taste  and  relish  these 


enjoyments  even  now  in  the  mere  reading  of  their  descrip¬ 
tion: 

“It  is  tbe  day  of  Martinmas, 

Cups  of  ale  should  freely  pass  ; 

What  though  Winter  has  begun 
To  push  down  the  Summer  sun, 

To  our  fire  we  can  betake 
And  enjoy  the  crackling  brake, 

Never  heeding  Winter's  face, 

On  the  day  of  Martinmas. 

When  the  daily  sports  be  done, 

Round  the  market  cross  they  run, 

Prentice-lads  and  gallant  blades, 

Dancing  with  their  gamesome  maids, 

Till  the  bellman,  loud  and  sour, 

Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  hour, 

Then  farewell  lad,  and  farewell  lass, 

To  the  merry  night  of  Martinmas.” 

So  much  for  November  and  its  customs  in  the  olden 
time.  And  now  in  our  own  times  what  do  we  find  it  ?  The 
years  have  not  robbed  it  of  its  legacy  of  Martinmas.  It  is 
the  month  in  which  the  old  harvest  home  is  still  kept  in  the 
good  cheer  and  homely  joys  of  our  American  Thanksgiving. 
Our  November  is  the  month  in  which  the  lusty  winter  sports 
begin,  the  month  in  our  school-boy  life  synonymous  with 
foot-ball  and  lacrosse.  It  is  to  the  student,  because  of  these 
gifts,  a  magnificent  benefactor,  helping  to  keep  him  healthy 
in  body  and  sound  in  mind. 

The  Church  has  endowed  November  with  rich  heirlooms  for 
her  children’s  use  in  the  feasts  of  the  holy  maiden  martyrs, 
Sts.  Cecilia  and  Catharine.  Both  of  these  bring  no  little  joy  to 
some  of  our  college  members,  the  former  being  our  choir’s 
feast,  the  latter  being  a  gala  day  for  our  worthy  Philos¬ 
ophers.  Yet  with  all  its  freight  of  joys,  November  must 
ever  be  to  the  Catholic  mind  the  month  of  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord.  And  nature  seems,  for  that  very  reason, 
to  put  on  her  weeds  of  woe,  doffing  her  raiment  gay.  As 
the  pagan  poet  has  it  : 

“Inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum.” 
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She  Rawest  poun. 

T.  A.  Daly,  S.  L. 

Now  Twilight  like  a  monk  in  gray  bedight, 

Glides  slowly  o’er  the  hills  and  grassy  leas, 

And  sunset’s  rosy  hue  distracted  flees 
From  Heaven’s  face  and  yields  to  shades  of  night. 

Now  all  is  still,  save  where  its  labor’d  flight 

The  lonely  heron  wings  ;  or  where  the  breeze 
Mutters  its  sad  refinings  to  the  trees. 

The  vault  of  Heaven  strewn  with  gems  of  light 
The  misty  haze  of  Autumn  partly  veils, 

Till  o’er  the  far  horizon  broad  and  low, 

The  Harvest  moon  uprising  sets  aglow 
The  Eastern  skies,  where  gracefully  she  sails. 

Her  queenly  presence  drives  the  gloom  away, 

And  makes  the  night  seem  scarce  less  fair  than  day. 


OLD  HOMAN  CUSTOMS. 

F.  J.  Donovan,  ’91. 

II. - THE  TABLE. 


Perhaps  no  people  in  the  history  of  the  world  furnish  us 
with  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  evil  arising  from  a 
luxurious  mode  of  living  than  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier 
history  of  Rome  we  find  the  most  stringent  laws,  not  only 
as  regards  the  public  good,  but  even  penetrating  into  the 
domestic  circle,  and  specifying  the  mode  of  life  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  Hence  it  was  that  Rome  rose  to  that  place  among 
nations  which  she  so  tenaciously  held  for  many  centuries, 
withstanding  all  attacks  of  foreign  power.  But  finally  en¬ 
riched  by  the  spoils  of  war,  and  learning,  from  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  the  manners  -  and  customs  of  other  nations,  she 
soon  became  corrupt,  and  her  rapid  decline  of  power  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  centuries.  A  survey  of  these  facts  led 
me  to  ascertain  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  decay  of 
power,  and  thinking  it  would  not  be  unwelcome,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  furnish  The  Monthly  with  the  result  of  my 
labors,  taking  as  my  theme  a  description  of  the  meals  held 
at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Agustus  when  that  ancient  city 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  Romans  seemed 
to  have  interpreted  that  golden  maxim :  II  faut  manger 
pour  vivre  et  non  pas  vivre  pour  manger,  in  a  far  different 
light  than  its  true  meaning,  for  we  read  that  their  object 
was  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite,  but  even 
to  consume  far  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
that  the  tables  were  heaped  with  the  choicest  dainties,  pro¬ 
cured  at  enormous  prices,  not  only  with  the  desire  of  pleas¬ 
ing  the  palate,  but  also  to  give  additional  splendor  to  the 
banquet.  But  let  us  commence  in  the  regular  order  in  which 
the  Roman  meals  were  held,  and  describe  each  in  succession 
as  they  were  taken  during  the  day.  They  consisted  of  the 
jentaculum,  the  prandium,  the  coena  and  the  vesperna. 

The  jentaculum  was  the  first  meal  of  the  day  and  corre¬ 
sponded  to  our  breakfast  ;  it  was  generally  taken  about  the 
third  or  fourth  hour,  or  nine  or  ten  o’clock;  but  it  chiefly  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  hour  of  rising,  which  was  much  earlier 
among  the  plebians  than  among  the  patricians,  and  the 


disposition  of  the  person  ;  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
there  was  no  definite  hour  at  which  the  jentaculum  was  held 
and  that  it  was  adopted  solvendo  jejunio.  It  generally  con¬ 
sisted  of  bread  seasoned  with  salt  or  some  other  condiment, 
taken  with  olives,  dried  grapes  or  other  fruits  and  cheese  ; 
some  took  milk  and  eggs  and  a  sweet  drink  called  mulsum, 
composed  of  honey  and  wine.  The  jentaculum  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  persons  of  all  ages,  but  the  food  taken  by 
adults  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  children,  which 
principally  consisted  of  some  kinds  of  pastry.  The  pran¬ 
dium  was  the  midday  meal  taken  about  the  sixth  hour,  or 
twelve  o’clock,  and  corresponded  to  our  luncheon  ;  it  was 
by  no  means  a  principal  meal,  and  by  those  who  took  a  late 
jentaculum  was  sometimes  omitted.  When  taken  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  warm  and  cold  dishes  and  sometinies  the  reliquiae 
of  the  preceeding  day’s  coena  ;  in  later  times  fish  and  eggs 
were  added,  with  mulsum,  wine  and  a  hot  drink,  calda,  so 
named  from  being  a  mixture  of  wine  and  boiling  hot  water. 

But  the  majority  took  a  very  frugal  prandium  such  as  a 
prandium  sine  mensa  post  quod  non  sunt  lavandae  manus,  as 
during  the  banquets  they  were  accustomed  to  wash  the 
hands  after  each  mensa  or  course.  The  principal  meal  of 
the  day  was  the  coena  or  dinner,  taken  about  the  ninth 
hour,  that  is  three  o’clock  or  midway  between  noon  and 
sunset  and  was  generally  of  long  duration,  being  sometimes 
protracted  till  late  at  night  and  even  till  morning  ;  but  such 
cases  were  not  common  and  when  they  occurred  they  were 
said  to  coenare  in  lucem.  But  even  among  the  lowest 
classes  the  coena  was  not  by  any  means  hurried  through, 
since  the  business  of  the  day  had  been  completed  there  was 
no  reason  for  curtailing  the  meal.  Pliny,  commending  his 
uncle’s  parsimonia  temporis,  says:  Surgebat  aestate  a  coena 
luce  ;  hieme  intra  primam  noctis,  or  that  in  summer  he 
arose  from  dinner  before  sunset  and  in  winter  immediately 
after  dark  ;  thus  allowing  about  three  hours  for  the  meal, 
which  was  considered  by  these  Roman  gourmands  a  very 
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short  time  for  the  coena.  But  their  banquets  seldom  ter¬ 
minated  before  midnight  and  were  even  known  to  last  until 
dawn  ;  but  such  revelry  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
was  called  teinpestiva.  The  grand  coena  consisted  not  merely 
of  a  sumptous  repast,  but  also  of  an  entertainment  provided 
by  the  host,  consisting  of  rope-dancing,  pantomine,  etc.;  so 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  banquets,  when  held, 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  Unlike  the  custom 
now  in  vogue  they  did  not  remain  at  the  table  after  the  last 
course  had  been  removed,  but  parted,  some  to  take  a  bath, 
while  others  sauntered  through  the  grounds,  and  met  again 
in  another  banquetting  hall,  where  Falerian  and  other  rare 
wines,  and  entertainment  of  a  different  kind  awaited  them. 
The  coena  was  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  gustus,  the  fer- 
cula,  and  the  mensae  secundae.  The  gustus  or  first 
course  consisted  of  light  viands  and  was  slightly  partaken 
of,  being  introduced  more  to  create  appetite  than  to  gratify 
the  hunger.  It  generally  consisted  of  eggs  and  fish  to¬ 
gether  with  sauce  and  vegetables.  The  fercula  consisted  of 
several  removes,  called  prima  alta  and  tertia  coena,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  different  meats,  poultry  and  rare  fish. 
Next  succeeded  the  mensae  secundae,  or  dessert,  in  which 
the  pistores  or  bakers,  kept  only  by  the  highest  circle  and 
purchased  at  enormous  prices,  gave  evidence  of  their  skill  ; 
it  consisted  of  pastries  ingeniously  made  into  various  shapes, 
rare  fruits,  nuts,  and  confectionery  of  all  kinds  ;  also  apop- 
orheta  were  distributed  among  the  guests  to  be  carried 
home  as  souvenirs  of  the  banquet.  The  last  meal  of  the  day 
was  the  vesperna  or  evening  meal,  corresponding  to  our  sup¬ 
per  and  taken  a  few  hours  before  retiring.  It  was  not 
usually  held  after  banquets  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  meal  rendered  it  unnecessary  ;  but 
where  taken  consisted  chiefly  of  cold  dishes,  fruits  and 
wines.  Fish  were  one  of  the  chief  dishes  of  the  Roman 
table  and  the  wealthy  class  kept  magnificent  vivaria  pis- 
cinum,  or  fish  preserves  at  their  villas,  where  the  rarest 
qualities  were  fed  for  private  use.  Shell  fish  also  obtained  a 
good  market,  the  more  valued  kinds  being  imported  and 
fattened  in  lakes  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  edible  birds 
of  the  Romans  the  field- fare  was  the  greatest  favorite,  being 
eaten  not  only  when  in  season,  but  kept  and  fed  during  the 
whole  year  in  ornithones  for  the  purpose.  The  jecur 
anseris,  or  liver  of  the  goose,  was  a  very  delicate  dish,  and  in 
order  to  give  it  a  better  and  sweeter  taste,  figs  and  dates 
were  fed  to  the  geese.  Of  course  chickens  were  a  very  com¬ 
mon  dish,  as  were  also  pigeons  and  duck  ;  blackbirds  and 
snipes  being  much  used  and  sometimes  the  crane  and  the 


stork.  A  very  favorite  and  delicate  dish  was  made  of  the 
tongue  of  the  flamingo.  Among  the  quadrupeds  the  most 
highly  prized  was  the  tame  or  wild  boar,  being  served  whole 
to  the  table  and  constituting  the  chief  dish  of  a  grand  coena. 

Sausages  were  a  dish  used  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  We  read  an  account  given  us  of 
a  grand  banquet,  illustrating  the  fondness  of  the  Romans 
for  anything  novel  or  odd,  of  a  vast  swine  being  served 
whole  to  the  table.  On  being  placed  on  the  table  the  host 
noticed  that  the  animal  had  not  been  disentrailed.  The  cook 
being  summoned  and  confronted  with  the  fact,  was  greatly 
abashed,  and  confessed  that  in  his  haste  he  had  forgotten  to 
disembowel  the  animal,  when  the  host  declared  that  as  a 
punishment  he  should  perform  the  neglected  duty  in  the 
presence  of  the  company.  He  at  once  commenced  to  per¬ 
form  the  task,  when  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  guests,  expecting  to  see  a  very  distasteful  sight, 
numberless  little  sausages  rolled  out  upon  the  dish.  The 
hare,  lepus  and  the  rabbit,  cuniculus  were  considered  deli¬ 
cate  dishes  ;  the  rabbit  being  fattened  with  chesnuts. 
Among  the  vegetables  lactua,  lettuce,  was  the  most  common  ; 
brassica,  green  or  brown  cabbage,  being  also  much  used ; 
the  brassica,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  olus, 
the  cabbage  used  at  all  the  tables  of  the  poor.  Acer  ervens, 
or  tepidum,  were  boiled  chick-peas,  a  very  favorite  dish 
among  the  poor,  being  sold  about  the  streets  by  venders  ;  a 
dish  could  be  purchased  for  an  as,  about  three  half-pence. 
There  were  several  qualities  of  bread  used  by  the  Romans, 
the  loaves  being  square  and  about  two  inches  thick,  hence 
they  were  called  quadra.  The  best  quality  was  of  wheat 
flour,  saligineus  ;  and  the  poorest  of  barley,  hordaceus. 
They  also  used  small  round  rolls  called  pastilli,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  breakfast  rolls.  Cakes  and  pastries  were  made 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Among  the  attendants  the  structor, 
corresponding  to  our  steward,  was  the  most  important  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  household,  he  seeing  that  the  dishes  were 
served  in  an  ingenious  and  pleasing  manner,  and  performed 
the  office  of  carver.  The  pistor  was  the  chief  baker,  he 
making  the  bread  and  sweet  cakes  ;  while  the  more  delicate 
pastries  were  made  by  the  lactarius  ;  the  slave  in  charge  of 
the  treclinium  or  reclining  couches,  was  called  the  treclini- 
archa.  The  guests  of  a  grand  banquet  frequently  brought 
their  own  slaves,  who  stood  behind  them  attending  to  all 
their  personal  wants.  Recitations,  dancers,  jugglers  and 
the  scurrae  with  their  jokes,  were  essential  parts  of  every  ban¬ 
quet,  as  also  was  the  music  of  the  symphoniaci,  which  must 
have  greatly  interfered  with  the  conversation  of  the  guests. 


I 


HALF  HOURS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

Blessings  on  the  head  of  him  who  invented  books.” — Carlyle. 


Booksellers  and  Librarians  were  in  ancient  times  a  queer 
description  of  men.  All  the  old  documents  represent  them 
as  a  stingy,  shabby  set.  “  Hirsute  they  are  and  lean,”  says 
an  ancient  chronicler.  But,  happily,  the  race  is  quite  ex¬ 
tinct,  at  least  here  in  Fordham,  where  the  kindness  of  the 
librarians  is  just  as  winning  as  the  accommodations  are  ele¬ 
gant.  We  started  towards  the  library  for  our  monthly  visit 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  surroundings  looked  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  and  unchanged,  except  where  some  hitherto  vacant 
shelves  were  shining  with  bright  new  books.  New  books  ! 
Let  us  go  down  and  cheer  them  up.  “At  the  Sign  of  the 


Lyre,”  by  Austin  Dobson.  What  beautiful  warm  binding 
and  large,  generous  print.  There  is  always  something  ten¬ 
der  and  interesting  in  a  dedication;  so  we  hastily  turned  to 
the  dedication  of  the  “Sign  of  the  Lyre.”  Here  is  what  we 
tound  : 

TO  E.  C.  STEDMAN. 

No  need  to-day  that  we  commend 
This  pinnace  to  your  care  Oh  !  friend; 

You  steered  the  bark  that  went  before 
Between  the  whirlpool  and  the  shore, 

So — though  we  want  no  pilot  now — 

We  write  your  name  upon  the  prow. 
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This  pleased  us  and  we  continued  reading  rondeaux ,  triolets , 
etc.,  in  rich  succession.  The  rhymes  and  expressions  were 
so  quaint  that  we  fancied  the  whole  a  collection  of  Ballades 
by  an  ancient  troubadour,  minus  the  coarseness.  This  must 
be  what  Mr.  Maurice  Egan  calls  th &  bric-a-brac  style.  Won¬ 
der  if  Austin  Dobson  will  last.  He  has  certainly  strayed 
away  from  the  royal  highway  of  literature  into  strange  by¬ 
paths.  Why,  here  is  a  neatly-bound  edition  of  MacCaulay’s 
essays,  and  here  is  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  with  the 


famous  description  of  Burke’s  closing  speech.  These  books 
seem  to  be  little  used;  strange — MacCaulay  has  such  a  grace¬ 
ful  style — Stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil  with  copious  notes 
on  Greek  domestic  life,  patriotically  bound  in  red,  white  and 
blue.  “  The  Athenians  had  no  windows  or  ornament  on  the 
street  side  of  their  houses.”  Poor  Athenians  !  There  is 
DeQuincy,  too,  and  near  him  Shairp  and  Irving  and  Helps. 
It  is  within  a  minute  of  the  half  hour.  We  spent  too  much 
time  with  Austin  Dobson.  Ltbrivermis. 


COLLEGE  WOULD. 


The  good-natured  Lehigh  Burr  is  to  be  a  Fortnightly.  The 
Burr  takes  criticism  with  a  gentle,  winning  grace,  much  in 
the  same  way  in  which  its  athletic  organizations  suffer  de¬ 
feat.  The  October  issue  is  full  of  news  and  doggerel. 

The  Lafayette  appears  twice  a  month,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  issues  of  this  year  are  better  than  last  year’s  numbers 
which  were  monthly.  The  new  cover  is  very  becoming. 
We  commend  the  enterprise  of  the  new  board. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  St.  Viateurs  College 
Journal :  when  you  lay  hold  of  it  with  a  view  to  reading,  it 
invariably  falls  apart.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  literary  de¬ 
fect,  but  it  is  a  defect,  nevertheless.  We  love  to  look  at 
plain,  large  type  and  compact  binding  and  cheery  looking 
articles.  Ruskin  puts  these  among  the  notes  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  book.  Several  of  our  exchanges  have  extremely  dim 
type  and  extremely  poor  binding. 

The  News  Letter  from  Grinned,  Iowa,  has  produced  a 
disquisition  on  “Transit  gloria  mundi,”  in  verse.  The 
thoughts  are  certainly  high,  but  even  the  News  Letter  will 
admit  that  the  diction  is  prosy.  We  have  often  commended 
the  News  Letter  s  copious  news  department,  always  full  and 
communicative,  as  who  would  say,  “  The  world  has  heard 
enough  about  Spritig  and  other  subjects,  but  not  enough  of 
Upper  Low  a  University ,  Grinnell ,  Low  a. 

The  Fayette  Collegian  holds  forth  on  the  evils  of  tobacco, 
“  the  filthy  stuff,”  to  use  the  Collegian  s  words.  “  By  it  the 
spinal  chord  is  affected  ;  by  it  the  mind  is  impaired  ;  by  it 
the  whole  system  is  deranged.”  So  far  the  Collegian ,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Friars,  you  will  never  reform  an  abuse  by  exaggera¬ 
ting  its  effects.  Show  us  two  smokers  with  deranged  spinal 
chords — or  rather  affected  spinal  chords  and  deranged  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  heard  that  Lord  Tennyson  smokes,  and  yet 


we  have  seen  no  account  of  his  spinal  chord  troubling  him. 
Among  a  host  of  sound  men,  we  might  modestly  mention 
ourselves,  whose  spinal  chords  are  fair,  as  spinal  chords  go. 
Said  a  Frenchman  to  Voltaire,  “Coffee  is  a  slow  but  sure 
poison.”  “Very  slow,”  replied  Voltaire,  “  I  have  been  us¬ 
ing  it  for  the  last  eighty  years.” 

The  Haverfordian  is  evidently  under  a  light-minded,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  influence  ;  but  we  think  it  lacks  that  note  which 
Matthew  Arnold  finds  in  Cardinal  Newman’s  writings — 
urbanity.  Why  should  it  attack  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic 
for  publishing  an  article  on  the  so-called  reformation.  Tot 
capita,  quot  sententiae.  We  see  things  differently.  If  space 
permitted  we  would  readily  quote  from  the  Haverfordian  a 
noble  editorial  on  the  end  and  scope  of  education. 

The  Studejit  from  Cumberland  University  has  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  “  Higher  Things.”  The  line  “  We  rise 
on  stepping  stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things,”  is  a 
mutilated  quotation.  It  should  run  “  Men  may  rise  on  step¬ 
ping  of  their  dead  selves,  etc. 

The  Concordiensis  from  LTnion  did  well  to  change  its 
cover.  The  present  design  is  simple  and  very  neat.  The 
October  issue  prints  names  of  articles  which  are  to  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  numbers  ;  all  of  these  articles  with  one 
exception  will  be  written  by  Union  men. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  comes  to  us  in  a  new 
cover.  Its  general  appearance  is  much  improved.  The 
Literary  Notes  which  will  continue  through  all  the  issues  are 
an  excellent  feature. 

The  Xavier  was  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  in  our  sanctum. 
It  will  henceforth  be  issued  monthly.  Time  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  notice  more  than  the  general  sprightliness  of  the 
paper. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Yale  is  now  starting  on  her  187th  year. 

A  new  Catholic  college  will  soon  be  erected  in  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

Our  two  great  lexicographers,  Webster  and  Worcester, 
are  graduates  of  Yale. 

There  are  graduates  of  forty-four  different  colleges  in  the 
Columbia  law  school. 

President  McCosh  declares  that  since  he  abolished  secret 
societies  at  Princeton  there  has  been  better  order,  less  drink¬ 
ing,  and  less  opposition  to  the  faculty. 

The  Dartmouth  is  said  to  have  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  of  the  college  papers— 1,100  copies  per  issue. 

Every  student  who  applies  for  a  scholarship  at  Dartmouth 
must  sign  a  pledge  not  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form  while  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  the  college. 

Ninety  members  of  Harvard  ’90  failed  to  pass  the  June 


examination.  Seven  ’88  men  and  fifty  ’89  have  also  been 
dropped  into  the  class  below  them. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

There  are  only  two  states  in  the  Union  not  represented 
among  the  students  of  Cornell. 

The  Japanese  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
have  a  society  which  they  call  Bungakukia. 

The  largest  graduating  class  in  the  world  is  that  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  University.  In  1886  4,624  graduated. 

There  are  510  students  at  Notre  Dame  University,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

A  son  of  Lawyer  Choate,  of  New  York,  was  recently 
severely  injured  by  the  sophomores  of  Williams  college, 
while  they  were  hazing  him. 

It  is  announced  that  Ovid’s  tomb  has  been  discovered. 
The  location  is  at  Anadolkioi,  near  Kustendami.  The  stone 
marking  the  tomb  represents  Ovid’s  arrival  at  the  island  of 
Tomi,  when  he  was  banished  thither  by  Augustus,  A.  D.,  8. 
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NOVEMBER,  1887. 


You’re  merry  and  cold  and  chill.  Jack  Frost, 

And  your  mischievous  eye-balls  gleam  ; 

You  make  ye  editors  clamor  for 
The  coming  of  the  steam. 

But  your  heart  within  you  is  warm,  Jack; 

You  love  whom  you  pinch  with  cold, 

And  you’ll  get  us-  a  long  subscription  list, 

E’er  the  year  is  very  old. 

A  short  while  ago  the  new  editorial  board  met  to  discuss 
matters  touching  the  further  improvement  and  well  being  of 
The  Monthly.  As  was  natural,  Christmas  soon  became  the 
topic  of  conversation.  One  of  our  more  excitable  members 
insisted  on  delivering  a  panegyric  on  last  year’s  board.  After 
listening  with  editorial  patience,  we  fell  to  recalling  incidents 
connected  with  last  year’s  Christmas  number.  It  was  the 
general  sentiment  that  something  must  be  done  this  year,  so 
that  in  times  to  come  our  names  may  be  mentioned  in  high 


praise  and  gratitude  along  with  Wingerter,  Haben  and  the 
other  pioneers  of ’87.  Just  five  minutes  were  ,  spent  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  an  Illustrated  Christmas  number.  Now,  therefor*, 
true  and  tried  friends  of  The  Monthly,  whom  we  have 
sought  with  might  and  main  to  interest,  come  to  the  front 
once  more.  The  sum  and  substance  of  our  request  is  ten 
cents  to  help  us  pay  the  extra  postage. 

*  * 

The  contest  for  base  ball  honors  which  for  some  time  past 
has  been  going  on  between  the  classes  of  the  University 
Course,  has  done  much  to  strengthen  and  develop  that  healthy 
emulation  which  should  always  exist  between  the  four  classes. 
A  generous  class  rivalry  in  athletic  sports  is  the  natural  and 
laudable  outcome  of  that  honest  pride  which  every  true  stu¬ 
dent  takes  in  sustaining  the  honor  of  his  class  in  things  phy¬ 
sical  as  well  as  mental.  But  base  ball  is  not  the  only  sport  in 
which  there  should  be  rivalry  between  the  classes.  There  are 
many  other  athletic  sports  in  which  it  would  be  practicable 
to  compete  for  class  honors,  just  as  in  base  ball.  1  he  result 
of  such  contests,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  the  general  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  those  sports  which  have  for  some  time 
past  been  neglected  amongst  us.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
games  between  the  classes  in  the  late  series  was  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  listlessness  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  players.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  class  contests  in  general  athletics  would  possess  the  same 
gratifying  characteristic.  A  little  labor  would  be  well  spent 
in  bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things.  '1  he  importance  of 
athletic  sports  in  educational  institutions  must  not  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  old  maxim  “  Mens  sana  in  corpore  savo"  tells 
us  that  the  mind  cannot  perform  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  a  diseased  body  as  in  a  healthy  one.  Anything  therefore 
which  will  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  body  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  an  institution  whose  prime  object  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  mind.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  custom 
will  soon  be  inaugurated  of  having  an  annual  inter-class  con¬ 
test  for  the  honors  of  the  gymnasium  and  race  track,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  diamond  field. 

*  -* 

* 

The  Haverfordian  for  October  has  a  well-written  and  in¬ 
teresting  criticism  on  President  McCosh’s  late  article  in  the 
Independent.  President  McCosh,  though  well  stricken  in 
years,  is  abreast  with  every  question  touching  the  well-being 
of  colleges.  Some  years  ago  he  came  to  the  front,  like  a 
true  knight  errant,  when  President  Eliot  lifted  his  voice 
against  classical  training.  Still  we  fancy  he  is  too  radical  in 
the  matter  of  college  contests.  According  to  him  they  serve 
but  to  awaken  and  foster  dissipation  of  mind  among  those  to 
whom  steadiness  of  purpose  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Haverfordian  closes  with  this  view,  and,  we  think,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  the  good  accruing  from  athletic  contests  be¬ 
tween  our  colleges.  We  might,  perhaps,  add  one  consider¬ 
ation.  Some  kind  of  patriotism  or  home  pride  is  necessary 
to  a  college.  This  spirit  secures  the  affection  of  old  students 
and  attracts  new  ones.  We  hope  that  President  McCosh  in¬ 
tended  to  condemn  the  abuse,  which  certainly  exists. 

*  *  * 

The  Pennant  provided  for  the  nine  which  won  in  the  class 
league  is,  from  all  accounts,  “a  thing  of  beauty.”  We  sincere- 
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ly  hope  the  custom  of  playing  this  series  of  games  at  the 
end  of  the  season  will  be  continued  in  future.  As  years  go 
by,  a  fine  collection  of  trophies  will  accumulate,  and  they  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  battle  flags,  of  which 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  late.  Members  of  ’88  when 
they  visit  the  college  in  years  to  come  will  look  about  anxi¬ 
ously  for  their  Pennant,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the 
most  interesting  as  regards  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
contended  for.  It  would  be  well  if  something  similar  were 
set  on  foot  in  connection  with  foot  ball.  The  games  of  foot¬ 
ball  played  thus  far  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  intense.  We 
had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  a  game  the  other  day  from 
the  Sanctum  window.  1  he  doubtful  victory  and  the  various 
warlike  cries  and  the  dust  of  onset  thrilled  us  through  and 
through. 

*  *  * 

We  have  discovered,  on  arranging  our  proof-sheets,  that 
two  or  three  excellent  contributions  must  be  omitted — “A 
Reminiscence  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  by  J.  J.  Berry,  ’88, 
“The  History  of  the  Rod,”  being  the  second  Sanctum  lec¬ 
ture,  and  an  anonymous  letter.  If  we  had  a  larger  sub¬ 
scription  list,  we  could  well  afford  to  accept  all  contributions; 
but  as  our  finances  stand  at  present,  we  may  not  increase 
the  size  of  regular  issues.  However,  in  the  Christmas  illus¬ 
trated  number  each  of  the  thirteen  editors  will  be  given  two 
printed  pages  to  fill  with  prose  or  veise,  according  to  the 
peculiar  evolution  of  his  ideas. 

•■k  *  * 

As  we  go  to  press,  good  news  comes  to  us  about  two 
ancient  and  honored  alumni.  Mr.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  has 
been  nominated  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  and  Gen.  Jas. 
R.  O’Beirne  for  Senator.  When  the  news  first  came  we  had 
serious  thoughts  of  putting  our  ideas  into  a  modern  lyric; 
but  an  approved  modern  lyric  must  tower  midway  into  the 
unintelligible,  and  it  must  bore  everybody  but  the  writer. 
Now  we  have  no  heart  to  bore  anyone,  much  less  our  true 
friends  above  mentioned.  Sj  we  congratulate  and  wish 
them  success  in  sincere,  home-like  fashion. 

*  *  * 

Even  at  the  eleventh  hour  news  comes  of  two  marriages 
in  which  all  old  Fordham  men  are  interested.  Col.  John 
Sweeny,  ’73,  and  Miss  Anna  Stedman,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
and  Lieut.  David  Price,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Aline  Hargous. 


Col.  Sweeny  is  well  known  to  all  old  boys  of  ’72  and  ’73, 
with  whose  well  wishes  we  join  our  own.  We  trust  Miss 
Hargous  will  not  dislike  being  called  a  granddaughter  of  St. 
John’s;  such,  indeed,  is  the  relationship,  for  Mr.  P.  A.  Har¬ 
gous  ’56,  remembers  St.  John’s  as  his  Alma  Mater ,  which,  in 
turn,  calls  him  a  worthy  son — ergo,  Fordham  sends  the  bride 
a  grand-maternal  blessing. 

*  *  * 

Some  months  ago,  while  rummaging  about,  we  fell  upon 
an  epic  poem  in  manuscript,  yclept  “  The  Mystic  Rag,” 
written  long  years  ago  by  Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon,  ’55.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  old  study  hall,  and  the  hero  is  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History.  We  were  sure  that  Gen.  McMahon 
would  read  the  epic  of  his  college  days  with  much  pleasure, 
so  we  sent  it  on.  Here  is  the  answer: 

Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

I  received  the  copy  of  ‘  The  Mystic  Rag’  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me. 

It  is  of  record  that  a  man’s  sins  will  find  him  out,  but  I 
think  he  might  plead,  after  a  third  of  a  century,  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to  do  so  when  I 
read  this  copy  of  the  production.  In  self  defense,  let  me 
add  that  there  are  in  this  copy,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  in 
my  handwriting  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  many  omissions,  not 
only  of  words  but  of  two  or  three  entire  stanzas.  Some  of 
these  stanzas  were  written  after  the  capture  and  confiscation 
of  the  original  document  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Father 
Smarius  One  of  them,  which  I  found  on  a  fragment  some 
time  since  and  which,  if  I  can  recover  it  now,  I  will  send  to 
you,  must  have  been  omitted  because  of  a  pun  contained 
therein  and  which  was  no  doubt  considered  too  villainous 
to  be  perpetuated;  and  yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  that  that  stanza  and  the  aforesaid  pun  I  consider  the 
only  thing  to  be  proud  of  in  the  whole  poem. 

Other  stanzas  omitted  in  the  copy  you  sent  me  were  per¬ 
haps  dropped  out  because  of  some  humorous  allusions  not 
wholly  complimentary  to  dear  old  Father  Hillenmeyer’s 
personal  appearance.  Those  who  can  go  back  that  far  in 
memory  will  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
beauty,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  poisoned  by  contact 
with  poison  ivy,  he  wrs  an  absolute  marvel. 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  this  little  manuscript — it 
brings  back  many  pleasant  memories. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  T.  McMahon. 
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SANCTUM  SANCTORUM  ;  OB,  YE  EDITOR'S  INNER  LAIR. 


Rap  !  Rap  !  Rap  !  Come  in  !  (with  gentle  rising  infection.) 
Rap!  Rap!  Rap!  Come  in ! !  (very  shrill  staccato.)  The 
door  opens  gently  and  our  mail  bag  enters  looking  woe-be- 
gone  and  conscience  stricken.  Sit  down  now  and  show  us 
what  you  have.  Delayed  by  snow  storms  ?  That’s  right, 
scatter  everything,  letters  and  papers,  all  over  the  floor — 
Why  there’s  a  letter  from  Lockport.  N.  Y.,  some  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  no  doubt.  Let  us  read  it. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly. 

Your  first  issue  at  hand.  It’s  a  good  one,  and  you  may  feel 
justly  proud  of  your  work.  It  is  no  fun  after  a  long  vaca¬ 
tion  to  take  up  the  quill  and  reel  off  line  after  line  of  matter 
for  a  college  paper.  Those  of  you  who  have  “been  there’’ 
— the  old  editors — know  this  full  well.  But  enough  !  En¬ 
closed  you  will  find  one  dollar  for  subscription.  Wishing  to 
be  honest  as  this  world  goes,  I  candidly  confess  that  if  I  am 
in  your  debc  for  last  year,  I  know  it  not.  But  if  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  tell  me  I  will  forward  payment. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  editorial  line  this  year, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Barrett. 

Subscription  Book  !  Now  I  will  see  directly  whether  Fr. 
Barrett  is  in  our  debt.  B — Barry — Barrett,  Rev.  Thomas 
H.,  paid  subscription  early  last  year;  paid,  too,  for  year  pre- 
ceeding — one  of  our  best  friends — wish  others  would  take 
example  of  him.  Yes,  it  is  anything  but  fun  to  get  out  the 
first  issue,  and  unfortunately  the  case  is  pretty  much  the 
same  for  the  second  and  third. 

*  *  ■51- 

Give  me  that  large  registered  letter.  B-o-s-t-o-n -,  M-a-s-s-. 
Bston,  and  a  registered  letter  !  our  editorial  fingers  tremble 
as  we  break  open  the  envelope. 

24  Erie  Street, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Dear  Messrs.  Editors. 

I  received  The  Monthly  and  thank  you  for  so  kindly 
remembering  me.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  of  the 
return  of  so  many  to  the  college,  and  it  made  me  feel  as 
though  1  would  like  to  be  back  again,  for  although  I  like 
being  at  home,  1  cannot  say  that  I  like  the  change  after  all, 
for  the  school  work  seems  harder  here.  1  am  now  at  Boston 
college.  I  have  to  leave  home  very  early  in  the  morning  to  at¬ 
tend  mass  and  begin  studies  at  9  o’clock;  besides  I  have  little 
recreation.  Please  remember  me  to  Mr.  Weber,  my  former 
teacher,  and  to  the  boys.  Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  who  is  here, 
often  speaks  of  Fordham.  He  has  given  me  one  dollar  to 
enclose  with  mine  as  subscription  for  The  Monthly,  which 
you  will  please  send  him.  With  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully,  E.  A.  Drummond. 

Well,  this  is  consoling,  two  dollars  and  all.  Third  Divi¬ 
sion  is  flourishing,  Ed.,  as  you  will  see  from  the  reporter’s 


account.  So  Fr.  O’Reilly  still  remembers  us.  There  are 
many  here  who  remember  him. 


What  is  the  superscription  on  that  large  communication  ? 
looks  like  a  short  history  of  Chosroes  II.,  recently  discovered 
on  an  Egyptian  brick.  An  expostulation  !  Whew  !  Listen  ! 

To  the  Gentlemen  who  Represent  The  Monthly. 

Sirs  : — In  your  last  issue  I  expected  to  find  a  word  or  two 
about  Second  Division  and  a  word  or  two  more  about  first;  1 
was  not  particularly  interested  in  Third.  I  opened  your 
paper  on  page  12,  and  there  I  saw  a  sight  which  sent  a  thrill 
of  honest  indignation  right  through  me.  One  page  of  locals 
and  that  in  small  print.  Messrs.  Editors,  I  blush  for  you 
and  leave  you  to  your  own  remorseful  thoughts.  This  is  a 
very  painful  subject  to  me,  so  I  remain 

At  your  service,  Cambyses,  (2d  Div.) 

Slowly,  slowly  now,  my  young  Egyptian.  You  opened 
The  Monthly  on  page  12  and  saw  a  pag-e  of  small  print, 
and  a  thrill  of  indignation  shot  right  through  you.  Your 
case  is  evidently  a  bad  one.  We  would  advise  you  never 
henceforth  to  touch,  taste  or  handle  small  print.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  your  constitution.  Above  all  avoid  two  pages  of 
small  print,  because  they  will  inevitably  send  two  thrills  of 
indignation  right  through  you.  And  then,  oh  !  Cambyses, 
you  might  fade  away  into  the  mummy  state. 

Here  is  a  neatly  written  communication,  dated  Study  Hall, 
First  Division,  6.30  P.  M. 

Editors  of  M onthly. 

Gentlemen : — I  do  not  write  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  complaint,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  delighted  with  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number.  But  I  must  in  justice  say  that  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement.  You  had  an  Alumni  column  last 
year.  Do  you  mean  to  continue  it  ?  I  certainly  see  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  making  the  Alumni  news  a  very  interesting  feature. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  old  boys  are  unwilling  to  send  on 
occasionally  some  small  item  about  themselves  and  their 
friends.  Then,  what  has  become  of  the  Reminiscences  ?  If 
you  but  guessed  what  pleasure  these  recollections  gave  your 
readers  last  year,  you  would  make  every  effort  to  continue 
them.  I  hope  you  will  preserve  The  Monthly’s  interesting 
sprightliness.  There  is  a  danger  of  being  too  heavy.  With 
best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Plato. 

We  thank  you  very  sincerely,  Plato,  'for  your  evident  in¬ 
terest  and  good  will.  We  intended  incorporating  the  Alumni 
news  in  the  Fordhamensia.  If  this  does  not  succeed  we 
will  adopt  any  other  sensible  plan.  The  Reminiscences  are 
to  continue  with  each  issue.  We  hope  that  you  and  others 
will  continue  making  useful  suggestions  as  the  year  goes  out. 
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'SOME  DECO  ELECT  TONS  OF  TITE  FOR  DRAM  FATHERS  IN  THE  FORTIES. 

D.  A.  Merrick,  ’53. 


Fr.  Murphy  and  the  recently  deceased  Fr.  Thebaud  were 
the  first  Jesuits  who  came  from  Kentucky  to  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  1846.  In  the  summer 
of  1846  the  Jesuits  took  charge  of  the  institution.  The 
first  year  they  continued  to  teach  according  to  the  method 
in  use  before  their  arrival,  that  is,  the  system  of  having  one 
professor  for  every  branch  of  studies.  In  1847,  they  intro¬ 
duced  their  own  system  of  teaching.  Father  Daubresse 
became  professor  of  Philosophy,  Fr.  Murphy  of  Rhetoric,. 
Father  Ryan  of  Belles  Letters,  or  Poetry,  as  it  was  called, 
Fr.  Driscoll  of  the  next  class  ;  after  him  Messrs.,  now 
Fathers,  Douet,  Hudon,  etc.  Fr.  Duranquet  taught  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  went  on  sick-calls  during  the  night — his  passion 
for  running  after  sinners  had  already  developed.  I  don’t 
know  what  Fr.  Glackmeyer  taught';  but  he  sang,  and  so  did 
Fr.  Doucet,  mightily  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  students,  and 
Bro.  Maci  played.  There  were  some  other  famous  musicians 
among  the  Fathers,  but  these  had  no  dealings  with  the  boys, 
Fr.  Verheyden,  who  built  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Troy,  and 
Fr.  Schiansky.  This  Father  was  remarkable,  not  only  for 
his  peculiar  and  wonderful  voice,  and  for  having  been  a 
professional  artist,  tenor  in  the  opera  at  Vienna,  but  for 
being  divorced  from  his  wife,  in  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Church  permits  divorce:  having  made  a  retreat  in  Rome, 
they  agreed  to  separate,  she  entering  a  Convent  and  he 
becoming  a  priest.  P 

Fr.  Thebaud  was  President,  Fr.  Murphy  Prefect  of 
Studies,  and  Fr.  Du  Merle  Prefect  of  Discipline.  Fr.  Du 
Merle  was  my  ideal  of  a  man,  tall  and  robust  and  handsome. 
He  took  snuff,  not  only  into  his  nose,  but  all  along  his  front, 
pronounced  molasses  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
licked  the  boys  well,  and  was  beloved  by  all,  I  think,  with¬ 
out  exception.  JAt  the  voice  of  obedience  and  charity  he 
went  to  Canada7*where  the  typhus  was  raging  among  the 
Irish  immigrants,  and  died  of  the  disease.  Other  Fathers 
were  in  Fordham  at  this  time,  many  of  whom  have  since 
ended  their  career.  All  did  not  come  from  Kentucky.  In 
fact  none  of  those  who  came  from  Kentucky  as  priests  are 
now  alive.  Of  the  first  generation  of  Jesuit  priests  in  St. 
John’s  College  two  only  still  live,  the  venerable  Fathers 
Duranquet  and  Daubresse.  Fr.  Daubresse  came  directly 
from  France,  Fr.  Duranquet  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  Fr. 
Legouais,  a  very  tiny  man  corporally,  but  great  in  good 
sense,  solid  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  virtue  and  piety,  had 
charge  of  the  Sodality.  His  harangues  to  us  after  our  mass 
on  Sunday  mornings  were  full  of  unction.  In  the  evening, 
Jjefore  we  went  to  the  study-hall,  he  used  to  recite  with  11s 
in  the  play-room  the  beads  and  the  litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  always  repeating  a  second  time  the  invocation 
“Refuge  of  Sinners,  pray  for  us.”  To  him,  the  whole  time 
that  he  remained  at  St.  John’s  (which  was  about  twenty-five 
years),  all  the  boys  went  to  confession,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion — a  thing  which  Fr.  Tissot  disapproved  of,  on  the  anti- 
monopoly  principle — I  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  oppo¬ 
sition  in  trade.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  was  Fr. 
Fouche,  the  oldest  man  in  the  house,  but  who  could  play 


marbles,  hand-ball,  or  any  other  game  with  as  much  life  as 
any  boy  on  the  play- ground.  A  great  man  for  joining  in  all 
the  games  was  Father,  then  Mr.,  Tissot.  When  we  played 
foot-ball,  generally  he  and  Mr.  Graves,  a  scholastic  from 
Kentucky,  were  placed  on  opposite  sides.  Mr.  Graves 
minded  his  base,  because  with  a  kick  he  could  send  the  ball 
about  as  far  as  one  man’s  leg  could  make  it  go.  Mr.  Tissot 
worked  the  ball  around  the  field,  sometimes  with  damage  to 
his  own  shins.  One  day  he  appeared  with  a  new  pair  of 
boots,  with  soles  about  an  inch  thick  ;  that  day  he  had  a 
pretty  clear  field.  The  only  Kentucky  scholastics  now  living 
are  Fr.  Henry  Hudon,  at  present  Superior  of  the  Mission 
at  Canada,  and  Fr.  Nash,  of  Troy.  These  were  not  natives 
of  Kentucky,  but  they  became  Jesuits  there.  Fathers  Tissot, 
Nash  and  Ouillet  were  chaplains  during  the  war,  as  is  known. 
The  study-room  was  kept  by  Father  Regnier,  a  French- 
Canadian,  the  first  Jesuit  ordained  from  Fordham.  He  had 
a  round  face  with  baby  eyes,  always  smiling,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pass  his  snuff-box  to  the  boys  who  signalled  for  it. 
The  use  of  snuff  became  quite  the  vogue  for  a  very  little 
while,  and  very  youthful  gentlemen  had  their  tcibatieres.  But 
so  very  un-American  a  craze  did  not  last  long.  As  Professor 
of  Chemistry  we  had  Fr.  Pottgeiser,  who  afterwards  became 
a  great  pulpit  orator  in  Germany,  and  is  now  attached  to 
the  German  Mission  in  the  United  States. 

Finally  there  were  two  novices  who  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Both  had  rosy  cheeks  and  light  hair,  and,  instead  of 
the  conventional  baretta,  they  wore  tall  plug  hats.  These 
became  Fr.  Sherlock,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  Canada, 
and  Fr.  Dealy,  late  President  of  the  College. 

Father  Driscoll,  who  began  his  studies  late  in  life,  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  talent  and  eloquence.  Most  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  Sacred  Ministry;  he  was  President  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College;  and  afterwards  Superior  and 
Pastor  in  Troy,  where  he  built  the  Church  of  St.  Michael. 
He  died  some  years  ago  at  the  College  and  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  Father  Ryan  was  a  great  church  builder.  While 
Professor  at  Fordham,  he  built  the  church  in  Yonkers.  He 
also  built  the  old  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  16th 
street.  He  did  not  die  in  the  Society.  His  last  work  was 
the  erection  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  East  14th  street. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  leading  figure  in  Ford¬ 
ham  in  the  time  I  speak  of,  that  is,  the  ’40’s, — for  I  know 
nothing  of  the  early  history  of  the  College  after  1850 — was 
Father  Wm  Murphy.  Father  Murphy  was  the  nephew  of 
Bishop  Murphy  of  Cork,  a  celebrated  bibliomaniac,  who 
possessed  a  great  library  filled  with  rare  volumes  picked  up 
at  all  the  book-stalls  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Having  been 
educated  in  France,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  there. 
Nor  did  he  ever  see  his  native  country  again,  unless  per¬ 
chance  from  the  deck  of  the  sailing  vessel  which  brought 
him  to  America.  He  refused  the  permission  to  visit  his 
mother  when  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  never  return;  as 
is  said  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  when  he  passed  through  Spain 
on  his  way  to  the  Indies.  Nevertheless  he  thought  of  his 
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mother,  for  he  told  us,  in  his  own  way,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  wore  curls  and  when  his  mother  thought  him 
as  handsome  a  boy  as  any  of  our  mothers  thought  any  one 
of  us.  Fr.  Murphy  was  the  person  who  had  most  to  do 
with  outsiders.  He  wielded  also  a  great  deal  of  authority 
within  the  College.  His  hair  was  quite  white,  though  he 
was  little  over  fifty;  he  wore  spectacles,  which  added  to  the 
intellectual  and  precise  impression  of  his  spare  features  and 
form.  Father  Murphy  was  not  an  orator;  his  forte  was 
literature.  He  was  a  great  purist,  an  admirer  of  the  classics 
of  the  last  century.  There  may  have  been  a  method  in  his 
teaching,  as  there  is  said  to  be  in  some  people’s  madness, 
but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to  find  it  out.  But  what  is  cer¬ 
tain  with  regard  to  our  class  is  that  we  came  into  his  hands 
the  rawest  kind  of  material,  and  when  we  left  it  there  was 
not  one  who  could  not  produce  at  least  a  decent  piece 
of  English  composition.  When  there  was  a  debate  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  his  custom  was  to  call  the  orators  in 
turn  to  his  room,  to  read  aloud  to  him  what  they  had  pre¬ 
pared.  This  was  at  the  hour  which  he  had  chosen  for  the 
exercise  of  shaving.  Then,  his  face  covered  with  lather, 
and  razor  in  hand,  he  would  hold  forth  himself  sometimes 
for  half  an  hour  to  the  edification  of  his  single  listener. 
And  he  always  said  good  things.  Perhaps  he  would  show 
you  his  slippers  with  the  brown  paper  he  had  inside  of  them 
to  keep  his  feet  warm  ;  for  he  was  a  great  dyspeptic.  This 
dyspepsia  was  the  cause  of  his  finally  leaving  New  York. 
Besides  being  for  a  while  Superior  of  the  Mission  of  New 
York,  he  was  made  also  Superior  of  the  province  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Here,  at  St.  Louis,  he  found  that  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  agreed  with  his  digestion;  and  he  finally 
ended  his  days,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  dyspeptics,  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  where  he 
could  imbibe  of  the  Mississippi  mud  and  water  as  copiously 
as  he  pleased.  His  old  age  must  have  been  a  very  mellow 
one,  and  I  have  heard  that  it  was.  Indeed,  he  was  never  a 
cross  dyspeptic;  he  may  have  suffered  himself,  but  he  did 
not  make  others  suffer.  We  understood  then,  and  believed 
it,  that  he  contributed  a  great  deal  to  make  the  Father’s 
Recreation  pleasant.  PTe  was  an  endless  story-teller.  When 
he  saw  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  ground,  he  would  pick  it  up; 
if  it  contained  an  anecdote,  he  kept  it;  if  not,  he  threw  it 
away.  We  all  regretted  not  having  taken  notes  of  his  stories 
in  the  class,  for  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  should  have  had  a 
very  considerable  volume.  A  great  deal  of  the  effect  of 
what  he  said,  however,  came  from  his  way  of  saying  it.  He 
would  look  contemplatively  at  the  back  of  his  hands,  as  if 
admiring  the  beauty  of  his  finger-nails,  and  then  tell  us  an 


anecdote,  perhaps  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  but  never  in 
the  same  manner.  One  can  easily  understand  that  there 
was  little  fatigue  in  this  class;  which  fact;  as  it  added  to 
their  interest,  probably  contributed  to  the  boys’  success. 
Nor  would  it  do  to  try  to  play  a  trick  on  him  or  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  weakness.  For  exercise  of  Latin  he  generally 
gave  us  a  piece  in  verse.  One  of  the  young  gents  was  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  his  exercise  into  the  same  form  and 
returning  a  piece  of  English  poetry,  which  was  a  very  free 
translation  of  the  original  indeed,  but  which  gained  for  him 
a  good  position  in  the  list  of  places  that  was  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  One  of  his  comrades  discovered  this  game, 
as  he  considered  it,  and  tried  his  own  hand  in  the  same  way; 
he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

In  one  way  only  Fr.  Murphy  bored  us;  he  was  constantly 
abusing  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Now  Napoleon  may  have 
been  alive  to  him,  but  to  us  he  was  more  dead  than  Caesar  or 
Alexander,  or  than  the  Bonapartes  are  to-day.  Nevertheless 
it  was  common  then  for  strolling  Italians  to  hawk  plaster  of 
Paris  effigies  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  for  little  boys  to 
pose,  arms  folded  and  one  leg  advanced,  in  representation 
of  tire  prisoner  of  St.  Helena. 

These  three  Fathers,  Murphy,  Ryan  and  Driscoll,  were 
grave  and  austere  men,  very  dignified  and  gentlemanly. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  Jesuit  priests  of  that  time, 
that  they  were  men  of  the  old  school.  It  was  amusing  to 
hear  Fr.  Murphy  say  “Mr.”  du  Merle  of  Fr.  du  Merle. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  wondered  at  much  was  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  recollection  of  Fr.  Murphy  while  saying  mass  ;  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  closed.  During  the  war,  I  have  been 
told,  Fr.  Murphy  became  very  intimate  in  New  Orleans  with 
General  Banks,  so  much  so  that  the  inhabitants,  when  they 
wanted  a  favor,  thought  the  best  way  of  obtaining  it  was  by 
using  the  influence  of  the  Yankee  priest. 

Do  with  this  rough  sketch  what  you  please.  Some  of  the 
other  boys  might  have  written  much  more  satisfactorily;  the 
very  fact  of  becoming  a  Jesuit  has  made  me  think  less  of 
these  times.  Alas  !  how  few  of  them  there  are.  Propor¬ 
tionally  more  of  the  younger  generation  of  Jesuits  are 
to-day  in  existence  than  of  their  pupils.  If  you  asked  the 
Very  Rev.  Wm.  Keegan,  Vicar-General  of  Brooklyn,  to 
write  out  for  you  what  /^  remembers  about  his  old  professors 
and  schoolmates,  I  am  sure  he  would  send  you  in  response 
a  very  charming  article.  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  recall  names.  Mere  names  mean  little  to  the  young; 
but  sometimes  they  contain  much  food  for  thought  to  those 
who  are  growing  old. 
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FOR  DHA  MENS! A. 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 

We  have  noticed  a  general  waking  up  on  and  about  this 
Hill  of  Roses.  Winter  has  laid  a  keen  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  activity.  The  new  boys  look  as  if  they  had  grown  up  in 
the  vicinity.  The  prevalent  feeling,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
expectation — the  Thanksgiving  games,  the  play,  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s  day,  and  above  and  beyond  all,  the  Christmas  holidays. 
We  notice  that  few  buns  survive  the  gathering  at  5  P.  M., 
which  fact  is  of  great  psycological  value.  There  is  a  vague 
sort  of  yearning  in  the  air  for  a  toboggan  slide  and  skating- 
pond.  There  is  also  an  appearance  of  suppressed  heroism 
in  all  you  meet,  betraying  itself  in  the  look  of  the  eye  and 
fashion  of  the  lip;  foot  ball  is  the  remote  cause  of  this.  In 
a  word  the  appearance  of  things  from  the  northeast  Sanctum 
window  is  glorious.  Messrs.  Walsh,  Lunny  and  Rousseau, 
who  left  us  last  year  for  the  novitiate,  send  greeting  to  all 
old  friends. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  foot  ball  season  has  opened  in  earnest.  Immense  in¬ 
terest  is  centered  in  this  sport,  as  was  seen  by  the  numbers 
who  attended  the  meeting  to  form  an  association.  It  was 
decided  however,  after  much  discussion,  that  the  Athletic 
and  Football  Associations  be  combined;  the  officers  selected 
two  teams  who  will  play  a  series  of  games,  and  from  these 
the  representative  eleven  will  be  chosen.  Fr.  Rector  has 
kindly  consented  to  outside  games.  Much  sport  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

George  Leitner,  ’84,  who  spent  his  vacation  playing  on  the 
Indianapolis  League  Team,  recently  paid  us  a  visit.  He  re¬ 
gards  a  League  engagement  as  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
way  of  spending  a  vacation.  We  have  also  received  calls 
from  J.  Gaynor,  ’87,  and  J.  C.  Kelly. 

Much  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  class  games.  All 
the  games  were  watched  with  interest,  but  during  the ’88-’89 
games  interest  grew  to  intense  excitement,  owing  to  the 
friendly  rivalry  existing  between  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 
The  former  succeeded  in  defeating  their  rivals  in  two  de¬ 
ciding  games,  thereby  securing  the  pennant. 

Mr.  Collins  kindly  offered  three  prizes  for  the  best  average 
in  batting,  base  running  and  fielding.  We  have  not  heard 
as  yet  who  the  fortunate  players  are. 

The  members  of  the  Sodality  met  some  time  ago  in  their 
chapel  for  the  fall  elections.  The  result  was  :  Jno.  F.  Clare, 
’89,  Prefect,  for  the  third  consecutive  time;  Wm.  E.  Howley, 
’88,  and  J.  J.  Keane,  ’90,  were  made  assistants;  R.  B. 
Cushion,  ’88,  Secretary;  Geo.  B.  Donnelly,  ’88,  Treasurer; 
F.  J.  Donovan,  ’91,  Sacristan;  Counsellors,  Wm.  H. 
McClintock,  ’88,  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88,  Thos.  |.  Carmody, 
’90,  and  F.  J.  AVingerter,  ’90. 

Considering  the  earnestness  of  the  late  foot  ball  games 
very  little  demand  has  been  made  on  the  Brother  at  the  In¬ 
firmary.  They  say  that  a  good  game  between  Yale  and 
Princeton  must  have  at  least  one  broken  leg  and  two  little 


affairs  of  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column.  AVe  have  not 
reached  this  point  yet. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  boys  came  over  from  Second 
Division  this  year.  They  are  on  a  fair  way  to  being  thor¬ 
oughly  acclimated. 

The  Senior  Division  will  not  want  amusements  this  winter, 
if  rumors  prove  true.  Some  throw  out  knowing  bints  about 
a  toboggan  slide;  if  this  project  comes  to  anything,  w?  will 
find  many  enthusiasts,  as  the  sport  will  be  quite  a  novelty 
among  us. 

The  Philosophers  are  already  making  plans  for  their  out¬ 
ing  on  St.  Catherine’s  Day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  sports  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
November.  The  interest  in  these  sports  has  of  late  years 
considerably  died  out,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that  this 
year  the  boys  will  make  them  a  success. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

On  September  30th,  2d  Division  Sodality  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  elections,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 
Prefect,  F.  Donnelly,  ’90;  1st  assistant,  Jno.  Slevin,  90;  2d  as¬ 
sistant,  D.  Arellano,  ’91;  Secretary,  P.  Quin,  ’91;  Sacristan,  M. 
Lennon,  ’91;  1st  Lector,  T.  Reilley,  ’91;  2d  Lector,  R. 
Carmody;  Musical  Director,  Thomas  Cummins. 

Shortly  after  the  annual  retreat,  2d  Division  numbered 
eighty-two  members;  of  these,  seventy-two  were  boarders  and 
ten  day  scholars.  Some  days  ago  there  was  a  great  exodus 
to  1st  Division,  which  reduced  the  number  of  boarders  to 
sixty-seven. 

There  is  this  encouraging  sign  about  the  playing  of  the 
Invincibles:  they  say  very  little  during  a  game,  thus  reserv¬ 
ing  all  spare  energy  for  field  play  and  batting. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Thanksgiving 
games,  which,  from  all  accounts,  will  surpass  those  of  an" 
past  or  future  year. 

The  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  younger  members  in  invent¬ 
ing  new  games  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season  hand  ball  was  quite  common,  but  as  the  days  grew 
cold,  some  means  was  sought  for  saving  the  hands;  some 
“mute  inglorious”  Edeson  then  appeared  and  so  combined 
foot  ball  and  hand  ball  that  the  foot  should  do  service  for 
the  hand.  There  is  also  great  interest  taken  in  quoits,  house 
ball,  hand  ball,  in  all  its  modifications,  and,  of  course,  foot 
ball. 

There  are  two  or  three  boys  on  2d  whom,  if  we  were  given 
to  calling  names,  we  would  yclept  paper  fiends.  While  other 
boys  are  waking  the  echoes  of  the  field,  these  young  gentle¬ 
men  sit,  anchored  in  the  reading  room.  A  huge  book  is 
open  before  them.  They  are  absorbed.  If  you  touch  them 
lightly  on  the  arm,  they  feel  it  not.  At  regular  intervals  they 
smile  gravely  to  themselves,  and  now  and  then  they  so  far 
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overcome  themselves  as  to  show  a  bad  joke  to  a  neighbor. 

The  best  friends  of  The  Monthly  are  on  2d  Division. 
The  editorial  board  hopes  to  make  them  some  return  at  a 
future  day. 

On  Thursday,  October  20th,  the  last  game  of  the  year  was 
played  between  the  Invincibles  and  the  Rose  Hills,  Jrs.  The 
contest  opened  with  the  Invincibles  at  the  bat,  who  were  re¬ 
tired  in  one,  two,  three  order.  By  good  hitting,  clever  base 
running  and  a  little  loose  playing  on  the  part  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  they  managed  to  cross  the  plate  four  times  in  the  same 
number  of  innings.  Meanwihle  things  looked  rather  blue  for 
the  Rose  Hills,  for  David’s  curves,  supported  by  brilliant 
fielding,  baffled  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
batters.  When  the  fifth  inning  opened,  a  classical  Rose  Hill 
muttered  to  himself  “  Quousque  tandem  abutere,  etc.”  Alas  ! 
the  Invincib'es,  hitherto  victorious,  henceforth  had  to  retire 
to  the  back  ground,  for  the  Rose  Hills,  bunching  hits  upon 
hits,  and  aided  by  two  or  three  costly  errors,  secured  nine 
runs.  Henceforth,  although  the  Invincibles  worked  hard, 
the  game  became  one  sided. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

On  October  4th  the  second  nine  Tyros  crossed  bats  with 
a  nine  from  Fordham.  The  game  was  very  close  and  inter¬ 
esting  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Tyros  won  by  a  small 
score.  The  same  nine  came  up  again  on  the  7th;  this  time 
the  Tyros  played  much  better,  and  won  by  the  score  of  9  to 

4- 

Contributions  for  the  new  field  are  coming  in  very  rapidly; 
according  to  the  latest  accounts  work  on  it  will  commence  in 


a  few  days.  Experts  in  base  ball  matters  say  that  next  year 
St.  John’s  Hall  will  have  the  best  grounds  about  the  college,  j 

Drill  for  the  new  3d  Di/ision  cadets  began  some  time  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  will  be  called  Company  B. 

The  Sodality  is  somewhat  differently  arranged  from  last 
year.  Formerly  any  one  could  be  admitted;  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  is  limited  to  twenty-five.  The  officers  for 
the  present  term  are  :  Gilbert  Egan,  Prefect;  J.  S.  Slevin, 

1st  assistant;  J.  Maher,  2d  assistant.  The  other  officers  | 
have  not  as  yet  been  appointed.  Fr.  Walsh  is  director. 

The  result  of  the  base  ball  elections,  which  did  not  reach 
us  in  time  for  last  issue,  is  :  Byron  McKeown,  president; 
Ed.  McElroy,  vice-president;  Win.  Kyle,  secretary;  Clarence 
Willis,  manager. 

On  October  15  th  Fr.  Walsh  gave  the  members  of  the  so¬ 
dality  a  feast;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  sodalists 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  boys  formed  a  mush-ball  league 
of  eight  nines  on  the  Division.  Many  close  and  interesting 
games  were  witnessed  by  an  admiring  audience.  As  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  games  have  not  been  p’ayed,  the  victorious 
club  is  yet  to  be  known. 

The  new  uniforms  for  the  3d  Division  cadets  will  be  worn 
on  the  next  drill  day.  A  sensation  is  expected.  A  novel 
feature  in  the  suit  is  a  miniature  overcoat — dark  blue,  with 
cape  and  brass  buttons. 

In  the  plan  of  the  new  field,  provision  is  made  for  a  bicycle 
track.  Night  bounds  will  be  extended  thirty  feet,  thus  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  1  st  Division  night  bounds  by  two  inches  and  a 
half. 


COL  LEGE  SOCLE  TIES. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  held  on  Monday, 
October  10th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
I.  F.  Clare;  Vice-president,  J.  I.  Blun;  Sec.,  F.  Wingerter; 
Stage  Manager,  J.  C.  McNeilly;  Properties,  J.  W.  Pleffern. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  departing  class  of  ’87  took 
away  with  it  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  talent,  especially 
Messrs.  Wingerter,  McCusker  and  Wallace,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  left,  and  the  year  is  expected  to  be  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one.  The  recent  return  of  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Heffern  is  a 
source  of  much  congratulation  among  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  society,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  great 
addition  to  the  society’s  forces.  The  play  " The  Broken 
Sword,"  is  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  society,  together  with 
a  scene  from  Bulwer  Lytton’s  tragedy  of  “Richelieu.”  Re¬ 
hearsals  have  already  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Quirk,  S.  J.,  who  is  again  Moderator  of  the  Society.  We  feel 
sure  that  with  such  promising  talent  as  Messrs.  Heffern, 


Howley,  Simpson,  Blun,  Butler,  Kelly  and  many  others,  the 
prestige  gained  by  the  society  in  its  past  triumphs  will  not 
be  lessened  but  rather  increased  during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  held 
on  Sunday,  October  9th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Speaker,  W.  H.  McClintock;  Prime  Minister,  C.  E.  Simpson; 
Home  Sec.,  J.  F.  Clare;  Foreign  Sec.,  W.  E.  Howley;  Clerk, 
D.  R.  Kieran.  The  following  bills  have  been  introduced  : 
No.  1,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  expenses  of 
municipal  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York:  No.  2,  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  copyright 
law.  I  his  is  the  second  year  of  the  House’s  existence,  it 
having  been  started  last  year  by  Mr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  to  whose 
zeal  and  devotion  it  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  present 
state  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  is  Moderator  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  even  more  successful  than  the  last. 
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SMOKE  THE  BEST 

Pure  Tobacco!  Pure  Paper ! 

SWEET  CAPORAL,  CAPORAL, 

FULL  DRESS  STRAIGHT  CUT,  CAPORAL 
ST.  JAMES 

KINNEY  BROS.’  STRAIGHT  CUT. 

Kinney  Tobacco  Company, 

Successors  to  KINNEY  BROS., 

NEW  YORK. 

Every  genuine  Cigarette  bears  a  fac-simile  of  Kinney  Bros.’ 
signature. 


EDWARD  RORKE  &  CO, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

French  and  Bohemian 

GLASSWARE  ANB  CHINA, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

KEROSENE  LAMPS, 

40  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

iiT  heiitel 

Best  Confectionery  in  the]VEar^et 

16  Harrison  St.,  New  York. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS., 

0ENERAL  ♦  IMPORTING  *  ElOODS, 

241  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBK. 

GYMNASIUMS  FITTED  UP.  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 


J.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

French,  English  and  American 

Plate  &  Window  Glass, 

ID  Si  12  College  Flacs  and  CD  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 

Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and 
Private  Dwellings  a  Specialty. 


E.  MONEUSE. 


123  &  130  SlUTH  FIFTH  AV2KUE. 


THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332, 351, 170^ 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  nr  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the  WORLD. 

_ m  u  ~jt\  pi _ 

DR.  WHITE’S  Celebrated  Cough  Drops, 

Pleasant  to  Taste 

And  warranted  to  give  immediate  relief.  None  genuine  unless 
stamped  “  White  ”  on  one  side  and  “  Cough  ”  on  the  other 
side  of  each  Drop. 


Columbia  Billiard  Hall, 

NINETEEN  TABLES, 

940  TO  948  BROADWAY, 

Between  22d  and  23d  Streets,  TSTE'W'  HT  OttJSL. 


ALSO  WAREROOMS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR. 


JOSEPH  PI  LLOTT’S 
**  STEEL^PENS. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 

- o - 

ARTHUR  &  DIMON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  UPPERS, 

And  Jobbers  in  Leather  and  Findings, 

37  and  39  FEERY  STREET.  NEW  YOPK. 

UNION  BOTTLING  COMPANY, 

240,  242,  244  East  20th  Street, 

Branch  119  East  124th  St., 

ISAAC  A.  MORAN  &  BRO.,  WILLS  &  TAYLOR,  Managers, 

NEW  YORK. 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 

134,  126  &  128  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 


I 


Vi  ill  Mail  their  1887  Catalogue,  Containing  564  Large  Pages, 


Over  5,500  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket, 
Fishing,  Gymnasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods, 
and  games  of  every  description  for  out  and  indoor  use. 

Covers  printed  in  15  colors. 

SE1TT  BET  EvEAAIXj,  POSTAGE  2  5  CEilrTTS. 


JAMES  DOWD  &  CO., 

U  NDERTAKERS, 

James  Dowd,  Sexton  oj  St.  Francis  Xavier  s, 

No.  169  West  18th  Street,  near  Seventh  Ave.. 
Telephone  Call,  No.  531,  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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CROFT  BROTHERS, 


THIRD  AVENUE,  COR.  118TH  ST., 

3STET77"  TOEK. 


FURNISHING  ♦  UNDERTAKER, 

486  Willis  Avemr,  cor.  147th  8t.,  New  Y:rk’ 

Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET. 


RENTS  COLLECTED. 


WM.  H.  COFFIN, 

Beal  Estate  aa4  Jasaraace  Ust&et, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  1'roperty  a  Specialty. 

POICDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

;$  West  42 tl  Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

-ti‘^7”Txolesa,le  $  IDrij.g'gTstsT- 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS, 

No.  214  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

KTo.  2336  Tixizr-cL  Avrermre, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  dSTIHTW"  YORK. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

T-^VIMEIS  O'K^tSTB, 

Contractor. and  Builder, 

Office,  704  EAS  1'  134th  S  1  REE  1', 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Eeal  ZEsta/te  axicT  Iixs-aran  ce 

FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  &  CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y'.,  lletiveen  Gold  and  Cl!  IF  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  File  Guards, 
Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 

OTIS  <2z  G-OHSLIITI , 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAJ1  r  It  li  S  S  li  I>  SALT  G  It  A  /,  E  D 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  133th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  TO,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YOKK. 

HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

(9  hermit  .  cnit>  *  'IHspoihecar^ 

C, S  t  KINGSliltlDGE  JiOA  I), 

I'OltUH.DI,  NUIV  YORK  CITY. 

OSHAUGHNESSY  &  SIMPSON, 

Hi.atk  anp  Mktaiu  Roofers, 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  gth  and  loth  Avenues,  dSTIEW  YORK. 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 


ELDBED  Sz  H^-LEE-  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET. 


C.  H.  ELDKED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


New  York. 


Mi-lfrsuline  *  Academy, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St ,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding .  ••  . $142  50 

M  usic  . .  30  00 


M.  TRAVIS.  J-  J.  POWER. 

_*M.  TRAVIS  &  CO.»_ 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N  Y. 


TRAVIS  &  MURRAY  M’F’G  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Bronzes  and  Church  Metal  Work 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished. 


Office  and  Showrooms, 

140  GREENE  STREET, 

FACTORY,  ^  T  j 

5  Thompson  Street,  N  EW  YORK. 


Holiday  Number.  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  December,  1887. 


cut  of  Egypt ,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten; 
from  the  annointing  of  King  David ,  one  thousand 
and  thirty-two ;  in  the  sixtieth  week ,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel ;  in  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad  ;  in  the  year  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  from  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  Empire  of 
Octavian  Augustus ,  when  the  whole  world  was  at 
peace,  in  the  sixth  age  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ, 
Eternal  God  and  son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  desirous 
to  sanctify  the  world  by  his  most  merciful  coming, 
having  been  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nine 
months  having  elapsed  since  his  conception,  is  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Juda,  having  become  man  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary.  The  nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh. 

-ROMAN  MARTYROLOGY. 
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Y  ULE-  TIDE  ME  HR  YMAKING. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88. 


LTHOUGH  the  early 
Christians,  as  was  natural, 
never  allowed  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Nativity  to  pass 
without  marking  it  in  some 
special  manner,  still  their 
opportunities  were  so  limited 
and  their  situation  so  precarious 
that  anything  like  an  open 
social  celebration  of  the  day 
,vas  altogether  impossible.  And 
even  if  such  a  celebration  had 
been  possible,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
faithful  of  that  pe;iod  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  day  one  of 
social  festivities.  They  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  look  upon  Christmas 
day  as  the  day  on  which  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  consummated,  the  day  on 
which  was  achieved  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Their 
celebration,  therefore,  was  almost  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  In  Rome  midnight  mass  in  the  catacombs  was 
attended  by  all  the  faithful,  and  the  Bread  of  Life  was 
received  by  all  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  grand  sight  to  see 
that  little  band  of  true  believers  kneeling  in  the  shadow  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  in  silent  adoration  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  had  given  his  life  for  them,  and  for  whom 
in  turn  they  were  willing  to  give  up  theirs.  In  the  evening 
they  assembled  again,  sometimes  by  parties  in  the  houses  of 
the  priests,  and  sometimes  in  a  body  at  the  catacombs, 
where  each  one  congratulated  his  neighbor  on  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  exhorted  him  to  persevere 
in  fighting  the  good  fight  and  keeping  the  faith.  And  the 
peace  and  joy  that  they  felt  in  their  hearts  could  not  but 
shine  forth  in  their  countenances,  making  them  seem  like  a 
band  of  angels,  clothed  for  the  time  with  the  semblance  of 
humanity. 

As  time  went  on  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  manner  of  celebrating  Christmas 
changed  accordingly.  “ Carnal  pomps  and  jollity”  began 
to  be  added  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  before  were 
the  sole  characteristics  of  the  day.  Little  by  little  the  fun 
and  frolic  that  characterized  the  observance  of  Christmas 
increased  until  it  culminated  in  the  French  and  English 
celebrations  ot  the  day  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  French  celebration  of  the  Christmas  season  reached 
its  height  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
It  differed  from  the  English  celebration  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  court, 


nobility  and  gentry,  while  in  England  everybody,  no  matter 
how  humble,  took  part  in  the  festivities  and  did  his  best  to 
increase  the  general  merriment.  The  King  presided  in  per-, 
son  over  the  French  celebration.  Next  to  him  in  authority 
and  assisting  him  in  every  way  possible,  was  the  King  of  the 
Ribalds,  who  had  a  fixed  number  of  followers  in  his  train, 
and  who  was  the  supreme  judge  of  all  offences  committed 
within  the  palace  precincts,  as  well  as  of  disputed  points  at 
play,  the  executioner  of  his  own  sentences  and  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  doors  and  the  royal  dice.  Although  this  officer 
held  his  office  all  the  year  round,  and  made  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  income  from  it,  he  was  specially  prominent  only  at  the 
Christmas  festivities,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  of  them,  were  marvels  of  magnificence. 

“  In  one  corner  of  the  palace,”  says  an  old  chronicler, 

“  there  was  a  group  of  savage  men,  who  made  hideous  grim¬ 
aces  and  combated  comically.  Not  far  off  stood  a  scaffold, 
whereon  was  built  a  mimic  castle.  This  was  assailed  by  one 
party  representing  gallant  Frenchmen,  and  defended  by 
another,  arrayed  as  stupid  Englishmen.  The  former 
charged  to  the  cry  of  1  Montjoie  St.  Denis!'  and  the  latter  j 

shrieked  their  national  slogan,  ‘Rosbif!’  -  with  all 

their  might.”  Of  course  the  attack  was  always  successful, 
and  the  Englishmen  had  their  throats  cut — generally  in 
appearance  only,  although  it  is  asserted  that  sometimes  a 
little  real  blood  flowed  to  enliven  still  further  the  merriment 
of  the  occasion.  Besides  this  sort  of  entertainment  masques, 
ballets  and  banquets  were  contrived  and  prepared  with  an  j 
elegance  and  a  magnificence  that  French  skill  alone  can 
attain  At  these  banquets,  also,  entremets,  or  spectacles 
between  the  courses,  were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  i 
the  assembled  guests.  Many  of  these  rivalled  in  point  of 
reality  and  splendor  the  scenes  produced  in  the  best  of  our 
modern  theatres.  One  of  these  entremets  represented  a  ship, 
with  all  her  canvass  set,  which  by  some  invisible  contrivance 
was  propelled  into  a  tank  of  water  standing  in  the  banquet  j 
hall.  Leaning  over  the  stern  of  the  ship  was  a  knight  in  | 
golden  armor,  drawing  along  a  huge  swan  by  means  of  a 
golden  chain.  There  was  a  man  inside  the  swan,  and  a 
“salvage”  at  each  wing,  while  the  knight  himself  wras  ! 
attended  by  pages  feathered  like  eagles.  Another  entremet  | 
represented  a  mountain  bearing  a  garden  of  wax  flow’ers, 
tended  by  a  poet,  who  gathered  the  roses  and  presented 
them  to  the  ladies,  with  verses  proper  to  the  occasion.  The 
mountain  was  the  favorite  form  of  entremet  and  w’as  repro¬ 
duced  each  year  in  nearly  every  European  court  with  an 
almost  endless  variety.  ' 

To  the  banquet  succeeded  the  ballet,  an  entertainment  ! 
entirely  different  from  the  one  which  goes  under  that  name  ji 
among  us.  It  was  not  merely  a  fancy  dance  ;  it  always  told  j 
a  story  and  not  infrequently  a  complicated  one.  The  sub-  ! 
ject  of  the  ballet  wras  sometimes  a  chivalrous  romance,  some-  1 
times  a  classic  myth,  but  oftener  a  long  allegory,  such  as  1 
u'ere  produced  in  great  abundance  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  actors  in  these  ballets  wrere  mostly  the  court  nobility,  j 
and  Sometimes  even  the  king  himself  condescended  to  take  | 
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a  part.  One  of  these  ballets  had  for  its  subject  “  Fire,”  and 
was  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  represented  Prom¬ 
etheus  stealing  fire  from  Heaven,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
consequent  thereupon.  The  second  scene  discovered  Vul¬ 
can  and  Venus  at  work  forging  the  forked  thunderbolts  of 
[ove.  In  the  third  scene  was  pictured  the  fall  of  Phaeton 
in  his  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot  of  Apollo.  The  fourth 
told  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  the  fifth  closed 
the  representation  with  a  grand  tableau  of  Love  and  Beauty 
setting  the  universe  on  fire. 

The  pleasures  of  the  evening  culminated  in  the  mask,  the 
same  in  substance  as  our  masked  ball.  Much  greater 
'license,  however,  was  allowed  then  than  is  customary  with 
us,  and  not  unfrequently  it  led  to  fatal  results.  At  Paris,  in 
the  year  1393,  four  of  the  most  noble  youths  in  the  kingdom, 
who  were  smeared  over  with  tow  to  represent  bears,  were 
burnt  to  death  by  the  falling  of  a  torch  from  the  hand  of  the 
drunken  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  in 
the  same  costume,  narrowly  escaped. 

In  England  the  Christmas  festivities,  although  of  much 
the  same  nature,  were  much  more  general.  At  court,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  celebration  was  more  magnificent  than 
elsewhere  ;  nevertheless  every  country  gentleman  held  high 
carnival  in  his  ancestral  halls,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  there  was  probably  not  less  mirth  and  real  enjoyment 
than  at  the  stateliest  of  court  pageants. 

“  England  was  merry  England  when 
“  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

“  ’Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 

“  ’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale, 

“  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
“  The  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year.” 

The  mansion  of  the  squire  was  thrown  wide  open  and  all 
his  tenants  were  invited  to  share  in  the  good  cheer  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  merrymaking.  For  the  holiday  season, 
embracing  the  twelve  days  between  Christmas  day  and 
Twelfth  Night,  the  squire  was  accustomed  to  appoint  an 
officer,  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule  or  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
who  had  entire  charge  of  all  the  festivities,  whose  word  had 
to  be  obeyed  as  law  in  everything,  and  who  had  the  power 
to  inflict  whatever  punishment  he  chose  on  those  who  con¬ 
temned  his  authority.  At  the  great  dinner  on  Christmas 
day  the  principal  dish  was  a  boar’s  head,  accompanied  by 
various  side  dishes,  and  brought  on  to  the  table  at  the  head 
of  a  procession  “  with  much  pomp  and  minstrelsye.”  At  the 
Christmas  dinner  at  Eton  the  boar’s  head  was  brought  in 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  all  the  students,  who 
chanted  the  refrain, 

Caput  afri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

The  boar’s  head  in  hand  bring  f, 

With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 

I  pray  you  all  sing  merrily, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

Another  great  dish  at  the  dinner  was  the  “  Christmas 
pye,”  which  was  compounded  most  carefully  from  a  great 
variety  of  materials.  In  Misson’s  Travels  in  England ,  there 
is  the  following  reference  to  it:  “Every  family  against 
Christmas  makes  a  famous  pye,  which  they  call  Christmas 
pye.  It  is  a  great  nostrum  ;  the  composition  of  this  pastry 
is  a  most  learned  mixture  of  meats,  tongue,  etc.”  Mince  pie 


was  the  favorite  after-course,  and  was  made  and  consumed 
in  immense  quantities,  although  the  English  Puritans  railed 
against  it  with  as  much  vigor  as  their  New  England 
descendants  of  the  present  day  exercise  in  producing  this, 
their  favorite  Christmas  pastry. 

On  Christmas  eve  all  the  company  assembled  before  the 
hearth  to  witness  the  drawing-in  of  the  Yule  log.  This  was 
an  immense  log,  which  was  generally  drawn  in  by  means  of 
ropes  and  was  decked  out  with  garlands  of  holly  and  rose¬ 
mary.  It  was  placed  on  the  embers  while  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  sang  lustily  ;  a  substantial  collation  was  then  served  in 
its  honor.  There  was  also  an  ancient  custom,  which 
enjoined  every  maiden  on  Christmas  morning  to  have  a  large 
sausage,  called  the  Hackin  sausage,  fried  by  daybreak  under 
penalty  of  being  seized  by  two  young  men  and  run  around 
the  market  place,  to  be  shown  to  everybody  as  an  example 
of  laziness. 

A  very  picturesque  custom  was  that  of  the  Christmas 
Waits.  On  Christmas  eve  wandering  minstrels  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  around  to  all  the  houses  in  the  village  and  play 
upon  their  pipes,  tunes  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Yand 
King  has  given  us  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  Waits  stopping 
at  the  last  house  in  the  village.  The  nature  of  their  music 
is  shown  from  the  following  verses  : 

“  lie  blows  bis  bag-pipe  soft  or  strong, 

Or  high  or  low  to  hymn  or  song, 

Or  shrill  lament  or  solemn  groan, 

Or  dance  or  reel  or  sad  O-hone, 

Or  ballad  gay’,  or  well-a-day, 

To  all  he  gives  due  melody.” 

A  very  curious  custom  connected  with  the  English  cele¬ 
bration  of  Christmas  was  the  festival  of  the  Boy-Bishop  as 
it  was  called.  Each  of  the  universities  and  schools  of 
learning  was  accustomed  to  elect  its  own  Boy-Bishop  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  school 
boys.  The  election  was  conducted  much  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  a  real  bishop,  except  that  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  the  successful  candidate  were  good  looks  and  pop¬ 
ularity  among  his  fellow  students.  At  all  the  universities 
the  Boy-Bishop,  during  his  term  of  office,  was  accustomed 
to  preach  a  sermon  from  the  text,  “  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me.”  '1  he  Boy-Bishop  had  two  privileges  ;  he 
was  allowed  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  chapter 
during  his  term  of  office,  and,  if  he  died  before  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected,  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  the  same  pomp  and  splendor  as  that  of  a 
real  bishop.  The  custom  was  finally  abolished  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

In  Germany  Christmas  was  considered  to  be  particularly 
the  feast  of  the  children.  Knect  Rupert  was  there  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  terrible  personage,  with  a  huge  white  beard  and 
clad  in  a  flowing  white  robe.  He  was  in  a  measure  the 
children’s  bug-bear,  since  he  distributed  gifts  only  to  those 
children  who  by  their  actions  during  the  year  had  deserved 
them,  and  punished  severely  all  those  whose  actions  had  been 
of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  decline  of  the  English  celebration  of  Christmas  dates 
from  the  time  when  William  and  Mary  succeeded  in  depriv¬ 
ing  James  the  Second  of  his  throne.  William  brought  with 
him  into  England  a  throng  of  phlegmatic  Dutchmen,  among 
whom  he  distributed  most  of  die  important  court  offices. 
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These  men,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  provide  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  holiday 
season,  being  by  nature  averse  to  all  rollicking  merriment, 
the  splendor  of  the  court  pageants  gradually  declined,  and 
with  it  the  fun  and  frolic  which  characterized  the  festivities 
of  the  people.  The  country  gentleman  still  invites  his  ten¬ 
ants  to  a  grand  dinner  on  Christmas  day  and  to  a  ball  in  the 
evening  ;  but  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  and  all  his  merry 
train  have  disappeared  forever. 

In  our  own  country  Christmas  has  never  been  observed 
after  the  old  English,  but  rather  after  the  German  manner. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  German  usuagein  that  presents 
are  given,  not  only  to  the  young,  but  to  everybody  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  ;  and  wretched,  indeed,  is  he  who  on 
Christmas  morning  cannot  boast  one  little  token,  at  least,  of 
a  friend’s  remembrance.  At  the  Christmas  dinner  the  boar’s 
head  has  been  succeeded  by  the  turkey,  with  a  train  of  side 
dishes  that  make  the  old  English  feast  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Balls  and  masquerades,  given  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  nights,  fill  out  the  measure  of  the  season’s 
enjoyments. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  gayety  attendant  upon  the  season, 
there  is  no  Christian  who  does  not  feel  that  the  feast  has  a 
significance  that  is  not  of  this  world.  It  was  this  feeling 


which  inspired  Longfellow,  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
lines  : 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day, 

Their  old  familiar  caiols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat  : 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

In  all  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  world,  the  feast  is  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  far  greater  splendor  than  any  other  day  in  the 
church  calendar.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Christmas  ' 
ceremonies,  and  theie  is  no  need  to  describe  them.  Even  1 
upon  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  church  of  Rome  these 
ceremonies  have  an  effect  to  them  inexplicable.  How  much 
more,  then,  can  we,  who  are  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  services,  appreciate  their  true  grandeur  and  significance  ! 
At  the  same  time,  while  celebrating  the  festival  in  a  duly  | 
religious  manner,  we  should  not  on  that  account,  as  some  j 
zealots  would  wish,  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  refrain  from  all 
innocent  merriment.  “  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,”  1 
and  it  is  our  duty  on  that  day  to  make  everything  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  possible  for  our  fellow  creatures,  believing  I 
that  thus  we  shall  best  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  angels’  ; 
chant  on  that  first  Christmas  morning,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will  !” 


$ir  OMles  of  ^cufcltatcl. 

Up  through  the  hills  of  Juda  rode  a  troop 
Of  knights  against  the  setting  of  the  wintry  sun, 

And  Tancred’s  gonfanon  swayed  before  their  ranks  ; 

On  crimson  surcoats  gleamed  the  crusader’s  cross  ; 

The  gold  light  flashed  from  basnet,  camaille  and  lance, 
And  tread  of  steeds,  and  ring  of  bridle-chains, 

Jangling  of  armor,  and  laugh  and  shout  of  men 
AVent  backward  with  the  rushing  wind.  They  came 
From  Nazareth  on  pilgrimage  to  hear 
The  Christmas  midnight  mass  at  Bethlehem  : 

For  Godfrey,  the  King,  and  Tancred,  to  whom  were  lief 
The  towns  of  Galilee,  would  thank  our  dear 
Lord  Christ  because  He  had  in  wondrous  wise 
Made  free  from  paynim  curse  the  Holy  Lands. 


Before  the  troop,  in  silence,  Tancred  rode 
With  the  Norman  Knight,  Sir  Giles  of  Neufchatel, 
No  nobler  heart  than  Giles  there  was  amongst  all 
To  whom  the  Hermit  Peter  gave  the  cross. 

He  ne’er  wore  favor  yet  of  any  maid, 

But  said,  “  My  Lady  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven” — 
And  never  yet  in  joust  or  war  had  he  bowed 
Before  the  stoutest  lance.  A  big-limbed  man, 

And  beneath  his  helm  a  handsome  face  looked  out, 
All  brown  as  beechen  leaves  at  vintage  time, 

And  tawny-bearded,  and  lit  by  quick  blue  eyes, 
Eyes  deep  and  frank  from  habit  of  kindly  thought. 

Now  Tancred  rode  in  silence,  musing  still, 

But  soon  the  dream  within  his  mind  was  told  : — 

“  The  face  keeps  shining  through  my  fantasy 
Of  our  Lady,  sweet  Saint  Mary,  almost  a  child, 

As  down  this  road  she  came  in  Winter's  heart. 

O,  that  I  then  lived  to  shield  her  dreary  way, 
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Or  to  kiss  in  passing  the  printing  of  her  feet  !  ” — 

The  light  grew  dim  with  tears  in  the  Norman’s  eyes, 

For  his  quick  heart  read  the  Chieftain’s  gentle  love. 

And  e’er  as  they  marched  the  word  that  Tancred  said 
Kept  echoing  through  his  soul,  and  he  too  thought 
Of  our  Lady  Mary,  fair,  and  meek,  and  good, 

Coming  in  Winter’s  heart  along  that  road. 

Then  he  dreamed  of  her  in  Bethlehem  at  eve, 

And  he  watched  in  vision  her  weary,  patient  smile, 

He  heard  her  dear  mouth’s  music  in  his  ear, 

He  saw  them  close  the  doors  before  her  face, 

And  this  dream  drove  fast  the  hot  blood  through  his  heart, 

Till  starting  he  grasps  the  heavy  battle-axe 
Clanking  upon  his  charger’s  manifaire, — 

But  the  horse  leaped  under  the  spur  and  at  ring  of  steel, 

And  the  movement  changed  his  thought:  “Not  so,  poor  Jews, — 
My  sin  it  was  that  closed  the  doors,”  he  said; 

“Natheless,  would  I  were  there  to  shield  her  way, 

Or  to  kiss  in  passing  the  printing  of  her  feet!” — 

A  warning  shout  from  Tancred — a  hiss  of  arrows — 

A  yell,  “ Allah  acbarV' — and  lo!  a  host 
Of  Moslem  spears — strong  desert-rovers  who  heed 
Not  treaty  sworn- — -came  thundering  down  the  hills. 

A  moment’s  space  the  knights  drew  rein;  and  the  shrill 
Fierce  neigh  of  eager  destrers  gave  answer  alone 
To  the  paynim  cries.  In  calmness  they  tightened  girths, 

Swung  round  their  shields,  and  loosened  each  gleaming  axe. 
Then  Tancred,  a  Norman  still,  cried  out,  “Ha  Ro! 

Brave  hearts,  upon  them  with  the  axe!” — “Ha  Ro!" 

The  answering  shout — a  leap  of  steeds- — a  roar 
Of  trampling  hoofs — and  up  the  mount  a  surge 
Like  mid-march  sea-waves  up  the  quivering  beach. 

Crash  and  thud  of  axe  on  turban  targe, 

Clang  of  whistling  scimitar  on  basnet  and  shield, 

“Ha  Ro!  God  and  our  Lady!" — “Allah  Lila  Allah!" 

Crack  of  splintered  spear,  and  scream  and  bite 
Of  maddened  steeds,  the  glare  of  frenzied  eyes 
Above  the  shield-rims,  spurting  blood,  and  shrieks 
Of  the  fallen,  ground  by  strokes  of  the  red  wet  hoofs, 

And  over  all  the  shrilling  wintry  wind — 

Now  Tancred  saw  across  the  storm  of  steel 
That  the  road  swept  round  a  crag,  and  without  the  rock 
Yawned  sheer  to  blackest  night.  His  voice  rang  out 
Above  the  fight,  “Cut  between  them  and  the  rock  wall, 

Our  heavy  horse  can  push  them  o’er  the  cliff!” 

Then  Tancred's  crimson  pennon  flapped  like  vans 
Of  a  gore-drenched  vulture  o’er  the  heaps  of  dead — 

Sway  and  whirl  of  the  reeking  axes,  leap 

And  rattle  of  arrows,  and  blows  from  the  iron  feet 

Of  rearing  steeds,  and  charge,  and  shock,  and  recoil. 

Sir  Giles  then  shouts, — “In  on  them,  our  Lady  to  aid!” 

He  hurls  his  shield  aside,  his  horse  is  driven 
With  knee  and  voice,  and  both  hands  grasp  the  axe. 

The  knights  dash  up  behind  o’er  quick  and  slain, 

They  turn  together,  “Out  with  them!  Over  the  cliff!”— 

Then  double  thunder  of  flaming  steel  on  steel, 

Then  strain  and  writhing,  and  cry  of  triumph,  and  howl 
Of  despair,  and  the  foe  is  flung  whirling,  both  man  and  horse, 
Down  to  the  hungering  rocks.  The  knights  behind 
Have  filled  the  gap  between  them  and  the  cliff-wall, 
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Then  Tancred  shouts  again,  “Up  farther  still, 

Another  swath!  Ha  Ro!  Victory,  Ha  Ro!” — 

In  horror  the  living  Moslem  a  moment  stood, 

Then  wheeled  and  fled  in  rout  along  the  hills. 

But  twilight  fell,  and  the  desert  steeds  were  swift, 

And  pursuit  were  vain  with  the  heavy  western  horse — 

The  knights  now  stood  to  breathe,  to  aid  the  hurt, 

And  to  lift  up  those  who  had  fought  their  last  crusade; 
But  as  they  stood  a  single  shaft,  sent  down 
The  wind  from  the  flying  foe,  struck  quivering  through 
Sir  Giles’  spear-rent  hauberk, — “Ah,  Jesu!”  he  groaned, 
And  sank  upon  his  destrer’s  blood-drenched  mane, 
Then  down  with  a  crash  upon  the  frozen  road 
He  fell,  the  arrow  broke  within  the  wound. 

The  horse  swerved  out,  then  stood  with  drooping  head 
Above  his  master’s  white  and  silent  face, 

And  thus  Sir  Giles  made  end  of  his  crusades. 

Alumnus. 


THE  DIFFERED  A1 . 


ITALIAN  XMAS  MINSTRELS. 


J.  E.  Kel 


VEN  as  I  write,  great  gusts  of  wind 
sweep  over  the  lawn  in  full  ca¬ 
reer,  threatening  destruction  to 
everything  in  the  way,  striving, 
as  it  were,  to  make  of  the  earth, 
so  lately  a  blooming  Eden  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  a  wretch¬ 
ed  wilderness.  Now  surely,  say 
I,  when  nature  is  thus  laid  so 
low,  and  when  the  winds  wax  so  violent  and  fierce,  Christ¬ 
mas  must  be  nigh,  and  by  a  look  at  the  calendar  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  thought.  Christmas  and  the  shepherds  !  How 
closely  they  link,  one  with  the  other !  Musing  on  the 
Saviours’s  birth,  I  cannot  help  but  dwell  on  the  shepherds, 
to  whom  God  gave  such  a  token  of  his  love  when  he  sent 
angels  to  announce  to  them  that  the  Messiah  (who  in  after 
days  professed  himself  to  be  a  good  shepherd,  like  unto  one 
of  them)  was  born  on  earth.  And  as  I  recalled  to  mind  the 
memory  of  those  shepherds  of  old,  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  Piffererai,  the  peasants 
of  the  Abruzzi  in  Italy,  and  although  so  many  stories  have 
been  written  of  shepherds  t^id  peasants  that  they  have  at 
last  become  as  old  as  the  hills  themselves,  still  I  think  I 
may  venture  a  short  account  of  these  modern  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem. 

It  is  an  immemorial  custom  of  these  men  to  go  to  Rome 
every  year  on  a  musical  pilgrimage,  and  as  the  shepherds  of 
old  announced  to  the  world  the  birth  of  Christ  so  they 
announce  to  Rome  and  all  Italy  the  coming  of  each  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  holy  event.  Indeed  so  associated  are  they 
with  Christmas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  preparations 
for  that  great  festival  are  never  thought  of  before  the  Pif- 
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fererai  have  made  known  their  appearance,  by  discoursing 
their  sweet  music  before  the  different  shrines  of  the  city. 
Travellers  who  have  the  happiness  of  once  gazing  upon 
these  peasants  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  rugged  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  their  attire,  and  even  when  they  wander  far 
from  Rome,  still  cling  to  the  recollection  of  them,  as  if  loath 
to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their  grand  forms  and 
quaint  costumes.  They  have  been  called,  not  inappro¬ 
priately,  by  some  ingenious  person,  the  “  Satyrs  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,”  though,  in  truth,  they  belong  rather  to  the  stern 
mountain  fastness  than  to  the  smiling  plain.  Their  dress  is 
that  which  we  are  erroneously  accustomed  to  give  to  the 
brigand,  a  high  conical  felt  hat,  with  a  frayed  feather  or  a 
red  band  with  tassels,  a  red  waistcoat,  a  coarse  blue  jacket 
and  leggings,  sometimes  of  the  shaggy  hair  of  the  white 
goat  (from  which  they  derive  the  name  of  Satyr),  and  some¬ 
times  of  tanned  skin,  bound  round  with  cords,  which  inter¬ 
lace  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  finally  the  ample  cloak,  so 
common  to  all  Neapolitan  and  Roman  peasants,  sets  off  this 
strange  and  antique  costume.  They  are  generally  seen  play¬ 
ing  before  the  shrines  in  companies  of  three,  a  fact  which 
reminds  us  of  the  old  tradition  ot  there  being  only  three 
shepherds  present  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  instruments 
which  they  play  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind  and,  accord 
well  with  their  tunes,  the  most  antique  of  the  national  airs 
of  Italy,  transmitted  intact  from  father  to  son  by  purely  oral 
teaching.  One  plays  the  bag-pipe,  another  the  pastoral-pipe, 
while  the  third,  generally  a  boy,  plays  the  triangle. 

Although  if  is  a  difficult  thing  to  believe,  still  it  is  a  fact, 
that  these  men  have  brought  both  fame  and  fortune  to  many 
an  artist  ;  indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  characters,  both 
biblical  and  classical,  which  they  sustain  and  into  which 
they  are  transformed  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that  they 
seem  possessed  of  the  same  power  as  Proteus  of  old,  of 
assuming  whatever  shape  they  wish.  Their  principal  resort, 
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when  off  duty  as  Piffererai  and  on  the  lookout  for  models,  is 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to 
the  Pincian  Hill,  and  here  any  intelligent  guide  can  point 
out  to  you  the  Moses  of  such  an  artist,  or  the  St.  Joseph  of 
such  another.  A  few  women  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  in 
a  very  characteristic  costume,  which  is  wrongh'  thought  to 
be  the  only  one  worn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  namely, 
the  square  fold  of  spotless  linen  on  the  head  (which  is  almost 
Egyptian  in  its  massiveness)  and  narrow  skirt  of  darkest 


blue,  with  an  apron  of  carpet-like  texture.  Lastly,  by  way 
of  ornament,  a  row  of  heavy  coral  beads  encircles  their 
beautiful  throats.  These  grotesque  women  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  as  admirable  models  for  a  typical  set  of 
peasant  women. 

“  But  now  I’ve  prosed  enough  ;  and,  least 
You  think  I  have  purloined  the  olio 
That  crams  Crispinus’s  portfolio, 

The  pink  of  pedants  most  absurd, 

I  will  not  add  another  word.” 


(CUvistmaei  £omwtsi. 

T.  J.  Daley,  S.  L. 

1. 

The  sunset’s  roses  now  are  ashy  pale.  The  forest  trees  incased  in  icy  mail, 

The  sto*m-swept  plains  Night's  sombre  mantle  wear,  Wave  in  the  wind  their  long  arms  gaunt  and  bare. 

And  myriad  snowflakes  on  the  wintry  air  The  wind  now  murmuring  like  a  monk  at  prayer, 

Falling,  in  spotless  vesture  robe  the  vale.  Then  rising,  swelling  to  a  steady  gale, 
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Bears  on  its  breast  from  yon  old  belfry  tower, 

Sweet  chimes  of  Christmas  sung  by  tongues  of  brass. 
The  village  church  bells  to  the  midnight  mass 
Summon  the  pious  peasants.  Wreath  and  flower 
Adorn  God’s  simple  shrine,  and  mellow  light 
From  out  each  casement  gleams  into  the  night. 

II. 

Here  to  the  church  the  faithful  wend  their  way 

Beneath  the  low-browed  roof,  whose  bare  beams  ring 
With  Christmas  hymns  that  humble  chorists  sing, 

And  where  the  altar  taper’s  lucent  ray 
Reveals  the  holy  priest,  they  kneeling  pray, 

And  there  forgetful  of  each  worldly  thing, 

Offer  their  homage  to  the  Saviour- King. 

Like  those  who,  on  that  pristine  Christmas  day 
Whilst  watching  flocks  on  Bethlehem’s  windy  plain, 
Hearing  at  midnight  of  the  Saviour’s  birth 


From  angel  choirs  intoning  the  refrain, 

“  Glory  to  God  on  high  and  peace  on  earth,” 

Left  all,  and  by  that  bright  star  led,  adored 
Within  the  stable  cold,  the  infant  Lord. 

III. 

Within  the  church  this  early  Christmas  morn 
Is  reared  the  miniature  of  Bethlehem’s  shrine, 

That  home  and  nightly  herding  place  of  kine, 

Wherein  the  Lord  of  Seraphim  was  born. 

The  crumbling  walls,  the  thatched  roof  old  and  torn, 
Through  which,  like  watchful  eyes,  the  cold  stars  shine, 
Are  all  that  shield  the  infant  form  divine. 

No  regal  pomp,  but  wisps  of  straw  adorn, 

His  lowly  cot.  There  kneeling  at  his  feet 
The  Virgin  mother  and  her  spouse  adore. 

The  lowly  shepherds  with  heart  offerings  greet 
The  Child,  whose  baby  eyes  their  glances  meet. 


THE  NATIVITY  IN  DRAMA. 

J.  F.  Clare,  ’89. 


Before  the  storm-cloud  of  the  reformation  had  broken 
over  Europe,  and  deluged  the  whole  continent  with  its 
heathen  ideas,  the  drama  of  Christ’s  Nativity  was  annually 
rehearsed  at  Christmas-tide  in  many  a  village  and  hamlet  of 
Christendom.  The  festivities  of  those  days  did  not  consist, 
as  in  later  times,  of  wild  debauchery  and  drunken  revelry, 
but  that  day  of  universal  rejoicing  was  celebrated,  as  it 
should  be  celebrated,  by  the  vivid  recalling  to  mind  by  dra¬ 
matical  impersonation  of  that  great  event  from  which,  in 
modern  chronology,  the  world  dates  its  history.  Once  again 
the  three  wise  men  were  guided  by  the  wondrous  star,  once 
again  the  shepherds  of  the  flocks  made  pilgrimage  to  the 
infant’s  shrine  while  choirs  of  angels  wafted  anthems  of 
praise  to  the  Almighty, 

“And  loud  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat, 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

No  one  was  too  noble  or  too  humble  to  take  part  in  these 
Christmas  plays.  The  baron  from  his  turreted  castle  min¬ 
gled  with  the  rustics  from  the  field,  and  frequently  stripped 
his  castle  walls  of  their  costly  fabrics  and  ancient  tapestry 
to  adorn  the  manger-cradle  of  the  infant  Saviour.  What 
may  have  been  the  literary  merit  of  these  pious  dramas  can¬ 
not  appear,  for  all  the  manuscripts,  if  there  ever  were  any, 
have  been  swept  away  by  that  great  tidal-wave  of  so  called 
reform.  However,  it  has  been  said  that  they  possessed  a 
“boldness  of  incident”  which  kept  alive  and  enchained  the 
interest  of  those  who  attended  them  simply  for  curiosity’s 
sake  and  a  “tenderness  and  delicacy  of  expression,”  which 
drew  from  the  devout  feelings  of  reverence  and  veneration. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  representations  of 
Christ’s  birth  alone,  but  their  domain  extended  over  the 
whole  field  of  Christian  history,  very  often  the  temptation 
of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  and  the  birth  of  Christ 
being  represented  in  the  same  drama.  The  comic,  when¬ 
ever  there  happened  to  be  any,  which  must  have  been  very 
seldom,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  drama  did  not  often  allow 
the  introduction  of  such  light  material,  was  supplied  by  the 
devil  whose  queer  antics,  rebuffs  and  repulses  were  highly 
amusing  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  faithful  audience. 


The  enactment  of  these  dramas  usually  took  place  at  or 
in  a  church  and  very  often  just  before  the  celebration  of 
midnight  mass.  The  time,  the  place  and  the  solemnity  and 
the  sacred  character  of  the  representation,  all  tended  to 
make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 
than  ever  could  have  been  effected  by  a  most  powerful  ser¬ 
mon.  A  short  description  of  one  of  these  Nativity  dramas 
might  be  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Around  the  manger,  decked 
with  the  costly  robes  of  some  feudal  lord,  are  gathered  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  parish.  A  surpliced  boy  is  seen 
advancing  towards  them  proclaiming  in  a  glorious  strain  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  hosts  of  angels,  during  the  inter¬ 
missions  in  his  song,  sing  the  “ Gloria  in  excelsis."  Mean¬ 
while  the  shepherds  with  their  staffs  have  gathered  around 
the  crib  and  the  wise  men  have  presented  the  precious  gifts. 
A  few  priests  enveloped  in  a  ''  loud  of  incense  then  advance 
and  ask,  “Tell  us,  shepherds,  whom  seek  you  in  the  man¬ 
ger.”  The  women  draw  back  the  rich  curtains  and  sing  in 
answer,  “Christ  the  Saviour.”  Then  from  the  whole  con¬ 
course  bursts  forth  the  glorious  melody  in  honor  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  her  child — 

Salve  Virgo  singulars; 

Virgo  manens  Deum  paris, 

Ante  saecula  generatum 
Corde  patris. 

If  the  solemn  celebration  of  midnight  mass  produces  such 
an  effect  that  year  in  and  year  out  it  draws  to  crowded 
Catholic  churches  numbers  of  Protestants,  who  attend  not 
through  mere  curiosity,  but  who  regard  such  an  attendance 
as  part  of  their  Christmas  duty,  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  on  a  Catholic,  who,  in  addition  to  the  sacred  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  mass,  which  he  understands,  beholds  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  attending  the 
birth  of  that  Saviour  whose  blood  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
at  the  glittering  altar?  Hence  the  Church  encouraged  these 
ceremonies  whose  good  effects  were  so  evident.  We  can 
now  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  real  ceremonies,  for  many 
beautiful  details  have  been  lost,  but  enough  remains  to  show 
us  that  they  must  have  made  all  prepared  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mysteries  which  followed  them,  that  they 
were  a  means  of  bringing  together  on  equal  terms  and  in 
mutual  friendship  the  knight  and  the  peasant  and  that  the 
uPax  vobis”  of  those  days  must  have  been  the  pure  out¬ 
pouring  of  every  joyous  and  loyal  Christian  heart. 
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(ftlastonbury  ihorn. 


With  new-born  faith  inflamed,  from  distant  lands, 
Through  golden  climes,  o’er  surging  seas  with  sands 
All  silver-framed,  to  Albion’s  tin-delved  beach 
Arimathaean  Joseph  came  to  teach 
That  saving  Lord  whom  Golgotha  had  slain. 

With  him,  the  heathen  heart  uncouth  to  gain, 

Eleven  friends  from  far  Judea’s  land 
Inspired  with  zeal  upon  the  surge-laved  strand 
Had  landed  then;  and  to  the  tarn  where  flows 
The  river  Brue  around  and  after  rose 
That  far-famed  abbey,  nursery  of  lore, 

They  wend  their  way.  A  crook  with  rime  all  frore 
One  guide  who  led  their  steps  had  borne;  and  now 
They  stand  upon  the  hillside’s  beetling  brow. 

Below  them  spreads  the  marsh  they  longed  to  find 
Round  which  the  ice-clad  Brue  doth  sinuous  wind, 
Reflecting  back  the  setting  sun’s  bronzed  rays 
That  with  a  myriad  flashes  o’er  it  glaze. 

While  then  the  murmuring  of  rejoicing  prayer, 

And  whispered  admiration  rent  the  air, 

The  wondering  guide,  far  from  the  band  apart, 

Gazed  on,  and  listened  with  a  melting  heart; 

For  on  their  toiling  way  the  golden  seed 
Of  God’s  own  fair  and  love-begotten  creed, 

The  hallowed  band  in  sweet  and  saintly  wise 
Had  planted  in  his  breast,  anon  to  rise 
In  beauteous  growth.  So  now,  with  eager  air, 

He  asks  to  prove  these  strangers  false,  if  prayer 
To  their  strange  God  would  make  Him  flower  the  thorn 
That  from  Judea’s  land  the  Saint  had  borne. 


F.  P.  Donnelly,  ’89. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  was  the  disciple  who 
buried  the  body  of  our  Lord.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  afterwards  journeyed  into 
Brittain  with  some  companions,  and  on  the 
site  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  win  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  heathen  guide,  obtained  of 
God  that  the  staff  which  he  bore  in  his  hand 
should  blossom  with  flowers. '  The  miracle 
being  granted,  the  saint  planted  the  staff  and 
it  blossomed  regularly  at  Christmas-tide  for 
years  and  years. 


As  crystal  font  that  e’er  unstinted  flows, 

And,  drunk  by  thirsty  sands,  to  whence  it  rose, 

As  swiftly  rills,  again  more  pure  to  spring, 

And  on  the  dewy  air  its  cool  spray  fling; 

So  flowed  our  humble  Saviour’s  days  on  earth, 

His  priceless  death  reflection  of  his  birth. 

Why  wonder,  then,  that  God  doth  love  to  link 
Flis  life  by  legends  sweet  and  fair;  and  sink 
It  deep  in  Memory’s  sea  forevermore  ? 

Thus  on  the  heights  of  Glastonbury  hoar 
At  Christmastide  that  self-same  thorn,  which,  bent 
Into  a  crown,  the  Saviour's  brow  had  rent, 
Bloomed  gay  and  bore  of  opening  buds  a  crown, — 
The  only  gem  on  Winter’s  budless  gown. 
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For,  pointing  to  the  sun’s  slow-melting  beams, 

He  said  his  God  now  courted  lulling  dreams 
Nor  longer  to  his  orisons  gave  ear, 

Else  had  he  asked  him  flower  his  crook  all  sere. 

The  Saint  an  instant  breathed  a  prayer,  then  turned 
Unto  his  friends,  for  full  rvithin  him  burned 
The  wish  to  prove  God’s  holy  faith,  and  lead 
Their  heathen  guide  to  that  blithe  fold  where  feed 
His  chosen  lambs.  So  now  he  bids  them  pray 
That  as  the  guide  had  sought,  the  thorn  might  sway 
Its  clustered  blossoms  in  the  Winter  gale, — 

’Mid  crisping  frost,  might  Summer’s  scent  exhale. 
Meanwhile  the  wondering  natives  gathered  round; 
When  lo!  the  quickening  saps  again  rebound 
Through  every  quivering  vein;  the  bark  now  swells 


And  clothes  each  naked  spot; — -a  silence  dwells 
Among  the  crowd — it  bursts  in  sprouting  shoots 
That  slowly  ope  and  show  their  growing  fruits; 

The  leaflets  spread;  the  tiny  buds  appear, 

Which  blow  and  snow-white  blossoms  heavenward  rear. 

A  chaplet  wove  they  of  these  Christmas  buds 
To  decorate  their  Saviour’s  crib  mid  floods 
Of  happy  songs;  while  joyful  faces  round 
With  gladness  beam;  and  gladsome  praises  sound. 

For  many  years  those  Yule-tide  blossoms  graced 
The  glorious  altars,  till  an  impious  king  defaced 
The  ancient  abbey,  which  at  his  command 
Was  pillaged,  and  by  torch  and  cruel  brand 
Enrobed  in  fire  from  foot-worn  floor  to  dome, 

When  angels  bore  the  heavenly  flower  home. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

F.  J.  Donovan,  ’9 1. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  at  Oxford  is 
Magdalen  College,  not  alone  in  architectural  beauty,  but 
also,  and  especially,  in  the  charm  which  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  have  imparted  to  it.  One  of  the  first  objects  which 
attracts  the  observer  is  the  immense,  beautifully  ornamented 
tower,  standing  in  the  foreground  of  the  building,  and  giving 
a  finished  appearance  to  the  college.  The  town  was  begun 
some  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  time  and  care  spent  in  finishing  it  has  insured  for 
it  a  high  place  in  modern  architecture.  The  beautiful  and 
time-honored  custom  of  singing  a  hymn  from  its  top  at  5 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May-day  originated  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  no  less  beautiful  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  is  the  cloistered  quadrangle,  with  its  ivy-colored  walls 
and  emblematic  sculpture.  Magdalen  was  founded  in  1456 
by  William  of  Waynflete,  and  endowed  with  a  President 
and  forty  Fellows.  With  one  of  this  number  my  story 
opens:  Robert  Merton,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  the  college. 
Born  some  fifty  years  back  from  the  opening  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  he  passed  his  early  life  under  the  paternal  care  of  the 
village  schoolmaster.  The  youngest  of  a  numerous  family 
he  was  naturally  subjected  to  autocratic  rules  of  older  mem¬ 
bers  ;  but  his  disposition,  naturally  sweet,  did  not  suffer 
from  tl  is,  and  he  passed  his  early  years  beloved  by  all. 
In  course  of  time  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  fulfilled 
the  highest  hopes  of  his  friends,  adding  success  to  success, 
as  the  years  went  by.  Having  completed  his  course,  he 
gained,  subsequent  to  his  graduation,  a  Fellowship  in  the 
college,  the  object  of  his  early  ambition.  We  find  him  now 
a  man  of  some  fifty  years,  tall  and  handsome,  with  that  in¬ 
describable  grace  of  refinement  which  liberal  studies  always 
give. 

It  is  Christmas  eve;  Oxford  is  deserted,  save  by  a  few 
students  from  distant  parts,  who  intend  spending  their  holi¬ 
days  at  their  respective  colleges  ;  the  others  have  hastened 
home  to  make  merry  over  the  Yule  log  at  their  own  fire¬ 
sides.  The  clock  from  the  tower  of  Magdalen  solemnly 


tolls  the  hour  of  nine  as  Robert  Merton  emerges  from  a 
door  of  the  build  ng  and  proceeds  towards  the  quadrangle. 

A  soft,  dim  light  rests  on  the  walls  and  walks,  until  the  ! 
moon,  hitherto  unseen,  pierces  the  fleecy  tissue  of  clouds 
and  gives  to  the  surrounding  objects  strange  supernatural 
shapes.  Merton  saunters  leisurely  towards  the  library,  | 
where  he  intends  to  spend  some  time  rummaging  about 
among  archives  and  manuscripts.  The  sight  of  the  familiar 
walls  and  the  influence  of  the  happy  season  sets  him  thinking  I 
of  old  times.  Seating  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  he  falls  to 
recalling  memoirs  of  his  college  days.  Bound  up  with  all  ■ 
these  memoirs  is  the  name  of  a  young  man,  the  trusted  com-  | 
panion  of  Merton’s  youth,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  lay  open 
his  heart,  strolling  through  the  cloistered  walks.  But  now 
how  differently  situated  they  were  ;  one  had  continued  on 
in  his  unvarying  course  of  success  and  obtained  a  Fellow-  1 
ship  in  his  college  ;  the  other  indulging  his  desire  to  see  the 
world,  soon  expended  his  patrimony,. and  the  correspond-  ; 
ence  which  they  had  kept  up  for  some  time,  suddenly  came  I 
to  an  end.  Engrossed  in  the  memories,  Merton  fell  asleep,  j 
and  did  not  awake  till  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  for  midnight 
mass.  Starting  up,  he  recalled  his  intention  of  at¬ 
tending  mass  at  the  Dominican  chapel,  and  hastening 
down  he  reached  the  chapel  just  as  the  procession  of  monks  j 
entered.  A  short  distance  from  Magdalen  stood  the  ' 
Dominican  monastery,  so  old  that,  according  to  tradition,  1 
William,  the  Norman,  knelt  in  this  self-same  chapel  and 
offered  thanks  for  his  victory  at  Hastings. 

Merton  stood  awed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Be¬ 
fore  him  passed  the  monks  with  lighted  tapers,  chanting  for  j 
the  last  time  the  psalm  of  Advent.  It  was  a  memorable 
night,  and  one  which  Robert  Merton  never  forgot. 


With  bowed  head  Merton  followed  the  procession  and 
took  his  accustomed  seat  near  the  door  of  the  chapel.  Al-  I 
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ready  the  main  altar  was  ablaze  with  a  hundred  lights. 
Evergreens  were  spread  profusely  through  the  chapel.  The 
elaborate  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  immediately  behind 


the  altar,  stood  out  sharply  under  the  glare  of  the  lights. 
Everything  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance,  the  gilded 


pillars,  the  quaint  mouldings,  and  here  and  there  the  letter¬ 
ing  on  the  tombs  of  Norman  knights.  The  seats  were  nearly 
all  occupied  by  members  of  the  Order  or  students  who  were 
spending  their  holidays  at  the  college. 

Outside  everything  was  silent  save  when  the  winter  wind 
whistled  through  the  trees.  Within  all  were  absorbed  in 
meditation.  At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  con¬ 
vent  bell  striking  the  hour  of  twelve.  At  the  first  stroke 
three  priests  clad  in  snow-white  vestments  arose  from  their 
kneeling  position  and  began  the  mass.  Merton  did  not 
leave  with  the  others  at  the  end  of  the  service,  but  walked 
up  towards  the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short,  startled  by  a  voice  issuing  from,  a  corner,  as  of  some 
way-worn.,  stricken  creature  making  a  piteous  appeal  to  the 
Mother  of  Mercy.  Merton  advanced  farther,  and  at  length 
discovered  under  the  dim  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp  a  bent, 
worn  man,  with  pilgrim’s  staff  and  hood  and  “  sandal-shoon.” 
The  stranger  soon  rose  and  left  the  chapel,  followed  by  Mer¬ 
ton,  whose  curiosity  was  now  fairly  roused.  Outside  the 
pilgrim  paused  as  if  struggling  with  irresolution,  Merton 
approached,  and  marking  the  wan,  hungry  face  of  the  man, 
invited  him  to  walk  towards  Magdalen  and  join  him  in  a 
Christmas  collation.  The  stranger  hesitatingly  complied. 
The  tutor’s  warm  rooms  were  soon  reached,  where  the  im¬ 
memorial  “wassail-bowl”  was  in  waiting,  together  with 
cakes  and  other  dainties.  After  they  had  finished  the  meal, 
during  which  talk  ran  from  one  subject  to  another,  Merton, 
with  some  hesitation,  said  :  “  You  must  be  happy  to  reach 
your  home  at  this  glad  time,  after  your  wanderings  in  Holy 
Land.”  “Yes,”  said  the  other,  “  God  has  shown  mercy  to 
a  wretched  man  in  leading  him  home  after  many  years  of 
exile.”  Tears  started  to  the  pilgrims  eyes,  and,  as  he  seemed 
eager  to  talk,  Merton  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  “Thirty 
years  ago,”  said  the  stranger,  “  I  was  a  happy  boy  within 
these  very  walls.  How  I  used  to  look  forward  to  this  glad 
season!  Many  a  midnight  mass  have  I  heard  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  in  which  you  saw  me  a  short  while  ago.  In  those 
days  I  worked  well  and  succeeded  accordingly.  I 
stood  second  in  my  class  during  my  graduating  year.  After 
leaving  college  I  resolved  to  enjoy  myself  before  settling- 
down  in  life.  So  I  went  abroad,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  foreign  capitals.  1  fell 
from  one  excess  to  another,  and  I  soon  got  to  the  end  of 
my  purse.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  extreme  measures  I  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  provide  myself  with  means  to  continue 
in  my  mad  course.  At  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
dear  friend  who  in  my  early  years  had  been  all  the  world  to 
me.  My  conscience  smote  me  sorely,  and  I  resolved  there 
and  then  to  mend  my  ways.  I  prayed  to  Our  Lady,  whose 
sweet,  sad  face  was  before  my  mind  in  all  these  reckless 
years.  Before  returning  to  England  I  felt  that  I  must  do 
some  penance.  So  I  clothed  myself  in  pilgrim’s  garb  and 
sandal-shoon,  and  set  out  for  Holy  Land.  There  I  saw  the 
places  where  the  dear  Lord  was  born  and  suffered  bitter 
death.  I  prayed  at  Bethlehem,  and  Our  Lady’s  sweet  face 
seemed  to  look  on  me  with  pleasure.  I  then  wandered 
back,  and  here  I  am  on  this  blessed  night  among  old, 
familiar  scenes.  I  said,  if  you  remember,  that  I  held  second 
place  in  my  class  at  Magdalen.  First  in  the  class,  and  far- 
ahead  of  the  rest,  was  the  dearest  friend  that  I  have.  I  long 
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to  know  where  he  is.”  “What  is  your  name?”  Merton 
abruptly  asked.  “Arthur  Richmond,”  answered  the  pilgrim, 
“  and  yours  ?”  There  was  no  answer.  The  supreme  joy  of 
the  two  cannot  be  described.  There  they  sat  till  dawn  of 
day. 


It  is  again  Christmas  eve  at  Magdalen,  year  1498.  There 
is  a  brilliant  light  streaming  from  Merton’s  rooms.  The 
wassail-bowl  is  on  the  table.  Seated  near  it  are  the  two  mos 
brilliant  professors  at  Oxford. 


m  Bloom  in  BluHVinfcr, 


No  lilies  bloom  when  winter’s  icy  brow 
Is  seen  above  the  hill?  no  roses  stand  ? 
Look  where  the  rod  of  Jesse  flowers  now, 
Blessing  with  holy  fragrance  all  the  land. 


Nulla,  refers,  Brurna  florescunt  germina  veris  ? 

Cumque  ruit  Boreas  lilia  nulla  virent  ? 

Aspice  ut  increscens  nunc  Jessae  virgula  surgat, 
Cujus  per  terrain  spargitur  almus  odor. 

E.  Bertier,  ’91. 


A  CHRISTMAS  BAY  AT  CITE  A  TJX,  THE  HOME  OF  ST. 


BERN  ARB 


D.  Arellano,  ’91. 


In  my  opinion,  the  history  of  the  dark  or  middle  ages  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  mind  of  the  general  reader  nothing  more 
interesting  or  quainter  than  the  silent,  solitary  and  secluded 
life  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  the  monastery.  A  short 
account  of  this  strange  way  of  living  may  not  prove  unpleas¬ 
ant  or  disagreeable  to  the  kind  and  liberal  friends  of  The 
Monthly.  Inviting  them,  therefore,  to  travel  back  with 
me  through  the  centuries,  I  will  begin: 

As  the  scene  of  my  narrative  lies  in  the  world-famed 
monastery  of  Citeaux,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  dense 
and  desolate  forest  adjoining  this  ancient  seat  of  holiness.  It 
is  Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  116 — ;  the  gloomy  and  sombre 
shadows  of  approaching  night  are  beginning  to  fall,  the  last 
dim  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  reflected  from  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  rapid  and  fathomless  Sans  Fonds.  All  is 
hushed  in  desert-like  silence  around  Citeaux,  when  suddenly, 
from  within  the  convent  walls  and  through  the  tranquil  air, 
rise  the  manly,  sonorous  voices  of  the  monks,  chanting, 

“  Rorate  coeli  desuper,  et  nubes  pluunt  Justum.” 

Attracted  by  this  unexpected  but  welcome  sound,  we  bend 
our  footsteps  towards  the  convent  gate.  After  a  short  walk 
we  reach  it,  and  beg  the  porter  to  let  us  in.  As  it  is  a  time 
of  universal  rejoicing,  we  easily  obtain  admission,  and  soon 
find  ourselves  inside  of  the  monastery,  surrounded  by  its 
mighty  walls.  We  look  around  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
little  world  but  fail  to  see  any,  except  the  individual  who 
had  opened  the  door  for  us,  and,  naturally  enough,  we  ask 
of  one  another,  “  What’s  become  of  the  monks?”  After  many 
unsatisfactory  conjectures  on  our  part,  the  kind  Cistercian 
comes  to  our  rescue,  and  informs  us  that  his  companions, 
having  finished  chanting  vespers,  have  gone  to  take  their 
evening  meal.  “  May  we  gain  access  to  the  dining  room, 
brother?”  asks  an  inquisitive  member  of  our  party.  The 
good  old  man  answers  in  the  negative,  but  tells  us  smilingly 
that  we  can  satisfy  our  curiosity  by  looking  into  the  refectory 
through  a  moderate  sized  aperture  in  the  door. 

With  this  stock  of  valuable  information  we  walk  towards 
the  dining  room,  in  the  door  of  which  we  find  the  hole 
spoken  of  by  the  porter.  As  we  peep  in,  one  by  one,  we  see 
the  Cistercians  seated  at  table,  partaking,  in  mute  and  pro¬ 
found  silence,  of  a  scanty  supper,  consisting  of  some  few 
coarse  slices  of  bread,  potatoes,  various  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  a  few  raw  dishes,  such  as  radishes  and  lettuce.  After 


ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  venerable  abbot,  who,  seated  on  a 
high  chair  at  the  head  of  the  refectory,  has  been  watching 
his  children  with  kind,  vigilant  eyes,  rings  a  small  brazen 
bell.  The  monks  arise  and,  having  entered  the  church  where 
they  quickly  chant  Complines,  walk  in  single  file  out  into  the 
narrow  corridor  leading  to  the  dormitory.  While  they  march 
on,  with  heads  bent  down  and  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the 
ground,  let  us  take  a  good  and  thorough  survey  of  them. 
Their  inner  garment,  or  working  dress,  is  a  long  white  tunic, 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  having  no  sleeves,  but  holes 
through  which  the  bare  arms  project,  while  a  black  scapular 
falls  over  their  shoulders  Over  this  is  a  large  mantle — the 
cuculla. 

By  this  time  the  solemn  procession  has  reached  the  dor¬ 
mitory  door,  and  ten  minutes  later  every  monk  is  stretched 
on  his  straw-covered  couch;  all  is  darkness  within,  except 
where  the  faint  light  of  an  old  rusty  lamp  burns  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  hall.  Let  us  now  go  out  into  the 
yard  to  wait  for  the  hour  when  the  monks  will  arise  and 
assemble  in  the  church  to  hear  the  midnight  mass.  As  the 
gentle,  cooling  breeze  of  the  air  outside  strikes  our  burning 
cheeks,  we  look  around  us,  but  see,  hear,  notice  nothing  that 
could  possibly  disturb  us.  Above  is  the  glorious  and  silent 
sky  overspread  with  countless  shining  stars,  which  seem  to 
whisper  of  unspeakable  joy  at  the  approaching  birth  of 
Christ.  Looking  up  to  the  heavens  we  can  almost  fancy 
that  we  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  angels  singing  “Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis.” 

Rousing  ourselves  at  length,  we  walk  on  tip-toes  along  the 
deserted  corridors.  After  advancing  a  short  distance,  we 
stop  before  a  half-opened  window  through  which  the  faint 
light  of  a  burning  taper  casts  its  feeble  rays  on  the  floor  out¬ 
side,  and  partly  illumines  the  surrounding  darkness.  Again 
our  curiosity  overcomes  our  better  nature,  and  we  peer  into 
the  room  through  the  half-closed  shutter.  The  apartment  is 
a  small  but  neat  one.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  bed  of  straw, 
upon  which  lies  a  slumbering  monk,  full  dressed,  his  cowl 
drawn  over  his  bald  head,  with  his  cuculla  and  tunic  on  him, 
while  the  black  scapular  alone  is  dispensed  with.  At  the 
head  of  the  room  we  see  .a  small  wooden  table;  over  it  is 
placed  a  sort  of  alarum.  Suddenly  the  Cistercian  opens  his 
eyes,  and,  rubbing  them,  stares  around  him,  then  approaches 
his  little  clock,  which  marks  twelve  minutes  after  eleven. 
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“  Three  minutes  yet,”  he  mutters  to  himself  in  a  half  audible 
tone.  Meanwhile  the  three  minutes  pass  on,  the  clock  rings 
the  alarm,  and  simultaneously  the  sacristan,  for  such  is  his 
occupation,  makes  the  large  brazen  bell  echo  and  re-echo 
through  the  walls  of  the  monastery. 

Let  us  now  rush  to  the  dormitory  and  there  witness  the 
effect  that  the  clanging  of  the  bell  has  had  on  the  sleeping 
monks.  We  look  cautiously  into  the  room.  The  pious  sons 
of  St.  Stephen  arise  and  promptly  put  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  their  Creator,  as  readily  as  if  it  had  been  the 
sound  of  the  angel’s  mighty  trumpet  summoning  them  to 
emerge  from  their  graves,  and  not  the  pealing  of  a  bell  bid¬ 
ding  them  put  an  end  to  their  repose.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  the  door  leading  into  the  church  is  opened  and  the 
Cistercians,  headed  by  their  abbot,  walk  in.  Let  us  follow 
after  them.  Now  that  we  stand  beneath  the  holy  consecrated 
roof,  let  us  look  around  us  and  notice  things  worth  remark¬ 
ing.  As  we  cast  a  glance  up  to  the  northern  extremity,  it 
rests  for  a  while  on  the  high  altar.  In  accordance  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  festival,  and  exceptional  to  the 
stringent  laws  of  the  Cistercians,  it  is  sumptuously  decorated 
with  everything  that  the  limited  wealth  of  Citeaux  can  pro¬ 
vide.  Next  to  the  pre.-byterium  comes  the  choir,  where  the 
monks,  who  might  be  taken  for  s'o  many  white  statues,  are 
standing,  praying  while  they  wait  for  the  midnight  mass  to 
begin. 

But  what  is  that  to  our  right,  in  the  furthermost  corner  of 
the  church,  which  seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
youngest  among  us  ?  Let  us  approach.  As  we  draw  near 
to  the  spot  we  notice  that  it  is  surmounted  by  a  low,  circular 
wooden  railing.  The  floor  inside  is  strewn  with  sawdust 
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and  here  and  there  are  scattered  miniature  groups  of  waxen 
dolls,  representing  historic  celebrities  living  about  the  year 
one.  Among  the  many  that  deck  the  scene,  there  is  one  in 
which  the  Emperor  Augustus,  surrounded  by  his  brilliant 
host  of  courtiers,  stands  out  as  the  principal  character.  A 
large  mirror,  carefully  placed  on  the  floor,  portrays  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  it  rides  the  haughty  paper  navy  of 
imperial  Rome.  Away  in  the  remotest  corner  we  see  a  still 
more  alluring  group:  the  lonely  manger,  its  smiling  occu¬ 
pant  fondled  by  his  blessed  parents,  and  the  three  wise  men 
of  the  East  adoring  Him  and  offering  their  royal  gifts.  Such 
is  the  elaborate  crib  of  Citeaux.  Meanwhile  the  midnight 
hour  is  drawing  near,  and  again  we  hear  the  Cistercians’ 
grave  and  masculine  voices  singing  “Venite,  adoremus,  etc.,” 
and,  as  we  listen  to  their  contemplative  tones,  we  think  of 
the  rage  that  their  words  must  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
infernal  spirits. 

As  soon  as  matins  are  over,  the  Cistercians,  chatting  mer¬ 
rily  for  the  first  time  this  year,  assemble  in  the  refectory  and 
enjoy  a  much  more  hearty  meal  than  the  preceding  one.  We, 
being  discovered  by  the  venerable  abbot,  are  invited  to  join 
in  the  feast,  and  we  accept  the  invitation  as  frankly  as  it  is 
tendered.  With  the  first  glimpses  of  dawn,  the  poor  of  the 
neighboring  village  begin  to  gather  about  the  convent,  and 
then  tne  generous  and  charitable  monks  present  them  with 
various  eatables,  accompanied  by  the  liberal  donation  of  five 
denarii,  or  eighty  cents,  to  each  one.  But  probably  we  have 
been  roaming  too  long  about  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and 
now  let  us  bid  Citeaux  and  its  hospitable  inmates  a  long 
farewell. 


fonmutlus  ftornev. 

A  CHRISTMAS  EPIC. 

Die  mihi,  Musa,  dolum  quo  caute  parvulus  Horner 
Decepta,  raperet  dulcia,  matre  sua. 

Quomodo,  jam  dicas,  illud — proh! — nescio  nomen — 
Extraxit,  memorans  propria  gesta  simul? 

E.  Bertier,  ’91. 
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LEO  XIII. 

“There  is  in  life  small  space  for  merrymaking,  but  when 
a  great,  good  man  comes  to  three  score  and  twenty  without 
spot  or  stain,  then  may  we  be  right  glad  at  this  rare  thing; 
then  we  may  sing  the  good  man’s  triumph.  Him  let  bells 
and  music  greet,  with  words  of  praise  from  all  the  people.” 


Sexton  ring  the  vesper  bell, 

Ring  it  long  and  ring  it  well, 

Let  its  mellow  accents  tell 
Tidings  of  a  solemn  joy, 

Tidings  that  shall  never  cloy 
H  eart  of  man  or  heart  of  boy, 
While  a  warmth  within  it  dwells, 
While  the  pride  of  sonship  swells, 
Pulsing  in  its  utmost  cells — 

Tidings  of  a  well  spent  day 
From  golden  morn  to  evening  gray. 
Of  a  noon  of  summer  time 
In  an  eve  of  autumn-prime, 

Hoary  with  a  holy  rhyme. 

Sexton  toll  the  vesper  bell — 

Toll  it  well — but  not  a  knell — 


Not  a  knell,  it  is  not  time — 

Rather  let  it  be  a  chime 
That  shall  reach  the  utmost  clime; 
Sexton  chime  the  vesper  bells 
Till  their  missioned  music  swells, 
Over  hills  and  over  dells, 

Till  echo  from  her  countless  cells, 
In  royal  replication  tells 
The  two-fold  tidings,  full  and  free 
Of  Bethlehem  and  Jubilee. 

Sexton  ring  the  vesper  bell, 

Ring  it,  swing  it,  peal  it  well, 

’Till  it  tells  to  near  and  far, 

Tells  to  all  the  lands  that  are, 

Tidings  that  shall  never  cloy, 
Heart  of  man  or  heart  of  boy 
Tidings  of  a  solemn  joy, 


Leo,  Father,  Pope  and  King, 
’Tis  for  thee  the  vespers  ring, 
’Tis  for  thee  the  vespers  sing. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


[Walt  Whitman  was  the  first  to  send  a  contribution.  Our 
readers  will  notice  that  the  lines  are  in  his  happiest  lyrical 
style. — Eds.] 

I  send  you  a  greeting  across  the  roar  of  the  waters  : 
Hurrah  for  the  nerve  and  the  sinue  of  youthful  America! 
Bully  for  you  !  great  inchoate  editors. 

Forward,  march!  while  the  shrill  diapason 

Flings  forth  the  free-born  notes  of  great  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

Oh,  incipient  quill-drivers!  Oh  !  !  !  ! 

I  send  you  my  greeting  rammed  with  mid-ocean  thunder. 


And  how  to  make  of  Puritans 
True  Anglo-maniacs. 

But  never  have  I  told  you,  child, 

Of  the  name  and  high  renown 
Won  by  a  little  magazine 

From  famous  Fordham  town. 
Now,  hearken,  little  God-be-praised: 

When  you  have  learned  to  spell, 
Send,  straightway  for  this  magazine, 
And  con  it  long  and  well. 


[Our  readers  will  easily  recognize  the  following  lines  as 
Austin  Dobson’s.  Mr.  Dobson  kindly  hints  that  the  little 
squib  would  look  charming  in  Fresco;  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  we  cannot  Fresco  the  verses  for  the  present;  we  will  see 
about  it  next  Christmas. — Eds.] 

Firstly  thou,  great  King  Apollo, 

Lord  of  light  and  lord  of  song, 

Come,  and  bid  the  muses  follow: 

Firstly  thou,  great  King  Apollo, 

Come  from  out  fair  Tempe’s  hollow, 

Come  and  bring  your  lyre  along. 

Come  thou,  too,  Dan  Orpheus, 

You  who  quenched  the  nether  fire 
With  your  song-wail  rapturous — 

Come  thou,  too,  Dan  Orpheus, 

Come  and  sing  and  gladden  us 
With  your  famous  Thracian  lyre. 

Then  the  lord  of  metres  queer, 

Austin  Dobson — modest  name — 

What  a  glorious  trio  here  ! 

Then  the  lord  of  metres  queer 
Strikes  the  note  that  sings  the  year 
When  The  Monthly  rose  to  fame. 


[Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  ill  when  our  letter 
reached  him;  slill  the  following  lines  show  clearly  that  his 
kindness  remains  unchanged,  whether  in  sickness  or 
he  1th. — Eds.] 

On  cis-Elysian  river  shores 
I  sit  bereft  of  sail  and  oars; 

I  think  of  that  fair  brotherhood 
Who  work  and  labor  unto  good, 

Who  watch  and  weigh  the  thoughts  of  men — 

I  would  that  I  were  back  again. 

Still,  without  thought  of  fee  or  wage, 

I  send  this  for  your  Christmas  page. 


1  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  following  lines  are  from  the 
pen  of  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes. — Eds.] 

Come  hither,  little  God-be-praised 
And  sit  upon  my  knee; 

I’ve  told  you  tales  of  wondrous  things 
In  many  a  far  countree. 

1  ve  told  you  of  our  boarding  house, 

And  what  the  Frenchman  lacks, 


[Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  following  lines,  that  the 
Laureate’s  powers  are  as  vigorous  as  ever. — Eds.] 

The  time  draws, near  the  birth  of  Christ: 

The  ocean  gale  that  round  me  swells 
Bears  on  its  breast  a  sound  of  bells 
From  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  mist. 

And  in  this  Christmas  symphony 
I  hear  a  sweet  note,  faint  and  low, 

From  that  fair  hill  where  roses  blow, 

Wafted  across  the  winter  sea. 

And  this  the  glad  response  I  give: 

“As  long  as  Harlem’s  waters  flow 
Hard  by  the  hill  where  roses  blow, 

So  long  The  Monthly’s  fame  shall  live.” 


Please  remember 
that  this  cut  belongs 
to  Austin  Dobson. 
We  insert  it  in  lieu 
of  a  Fresco. 
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DECEMBER,  1887. 


Sweet  are  May  mornings  when  the  low  south  wind 
Quickens  the  meadow-lands  in  wondrous  wise, 
And  sweet  in  golden  autumn  time  to  bind 
The  sheaf  and  scent  the  harvest  where  it  lies; 
Sweet  is  the  vintage  under  southern  skies, 

1'he  sight  of  glorious  vine-rows  stretching  wide — 
But  there  is  higher  pleasure  that  defies 
Measure  or  utterance;  it  doth  abide 
With  weary,  stiffened  editors  at  Christmas  tide. 


of  our  labor.  Do  we  experience  the  above  mentioned  pleas¬ 
ure?  We  do.  And,  what  is  more,  we  wish  to  share  it  with 
our  good  friends,  those  especially  who  are  looking  anxiously 
for  this  issue.  Our  only  fear  is  that  we  may  have  raised 
hopes  in  them  which  we  cannot  realize.  However,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  holiday  number  is  finished,  and  we  send  it  forth 
with  our  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year. 


* 


* 


* 


rl  he  recent  founding  of  two  $2,000,000  universities  would 
lead  us  to  fancy  that,  as  in  other  things,  so  also  in  education 
vast  improvement  is  being  made.  It  was  once  the  belief 
that  universities  should  grow  out  of  colleges,  that  these  col¬ 
leges  should  advance  from  humble  beginnings,  taking  to 
themselves,  as  years  went  by,  the  glory  of  great  names  and 
high  traditions.  In  this  way  universities  became  nurseries 
and  homes  of  learning.  They  had  histories  stretching  back 
to  remote  times.  And  they  had  shrines,  too,  and  sanctu¬ 
aries  made  sacred  by  the  labor  of  illustrious  men.  Now-a- 
days  they  seem  to  be  regarded  as  immense  shops  where 
knowledge  may  be  had  ready-made. 


* 


* 
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Looking  over  our  exchanges  to-day,  we  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  and  amused  by  the  names  that  many  display  on  title 
page  and  at  the  head  of  various  departments.  Some  of 
these  must  have  flashed  upon  the  inventor  during  a  state  of 
momentary  inspiration.  Stylus  is  a  good  and  appropriate 
name,  which,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  very  common  since 
Boston  college  set  the  example.  There’s  the  Lehigh  Burr, 
with  autumn-t'nted  cover  and  an  immense  chesnut  on  the 
title  page,  a  symbol,  perhaps,  of  what  is  found  within.  The 
LLigh  School  Bulletin  has  a  long  column  headed,  “Our  Scis¬ 
sors.”  Here  is  one  of  the  Scissors :  “Base  ball  at  Shanty- 
town:”  “Yer’ll  have  ter  call  the  game  fellers,  Finnerty’s  pig 
has  swallered  the  ball!”  The  Niagara  Lndex  is  prolific  in 
epigrammatic  names.  Our  Table  is  a  name  of  terror  to  the 
young  editor  who  has  written  a  nice  article  in  a  late  issue  of 
his  paper.  Then  there’s  the  Index  Rerum  and  Other  Matters, 
etc.  The  Richmond  Messenger  has  a  department  called 
Breezes  from  the  Campus.  The  Breezes  for  last  month  were 
not  strong.  Much  mental  force  is  evidently  wasted  in  find¬ 
ing  a  telling  name  for  the  local  department.  There’s  Stray 
Shots  to  wit,  and  Splinters  and  Chips  and  Whispers  and  So 
Forth. 


* 


There  is  no  pleasanter  feeling  than  that  which  follows 
hard  work.  Now,  we  have  been  working  pretty  steadily  of 
late,  sometimes  with  the  Muse’s  assistance,  often  without  it. 
The  Sanctum  floor  is  littered  with  desperate  attempts  at 
inspired  writing.  But  here  we  are,  nevertheless,  at  the  end 
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The  Harvard-Yale  game  equalled  in  point  of  interest  the 
ancient  gladiatorial  bouts,  720  A.  U.  C.  In  fact,  taking  in 
the  afterpiece,  it  surpassed  anything  in  the  gladiatorial  line 
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that  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  time.  We  have 
been  told  by  a  connoisseur  in  bull  fights  that  there  was  a 
famous  exhibition  at  Burgos  about  fifty  years  ago,  which 
went  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  Harvard-Yale  game  in  the  matter 
of  yelling.  What  places  our  game  in  advance  of  ancient 
contests  is  that  in  bull  fight  or  gladiatorial  show  some  life 
had  to  be  sacrificed,  whereas  in  foot  ball  the  loss  of  life  is 
by  no  means  essential.  A  man  must  be  squeezed,  of  course, 
and,  now  and  then,  be  thrown  some  thirty  feet  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  But  what  is  this  compared  with  the  glory  of  be¬ 
ing  gazed  at  and  applauded  by  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
women  and  chi  Idem. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  football,  it  must  be  said  that  the  game,  as 
played  amongst  us,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  as  a 
manly  sport.  Asa  game,  its  science  is  perhaps  more  intri¬ 
cate  than  that  of  base  ball;  physically  also,  it  is  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  player.  There  has  been  none  of  that  ruffianism 
called  “slugging,”  in  the  games  played  here  and  as  a  conse 
quence  there  have  been  no  serious  accidents.  Although 
this  is  the  first  year  in  which  football  can  be  said  to  have 
really  taken  a  hold  upon  the  students  at  Fordham,  the  team 
nevertheless  has  arrived  at  no  mean  proficiency  in  the 
games,  as  was  fully  shown  in  the  game  with  the  Olympics. 
There  is  still,  however,  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
team  might  be  very  much  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  men  whom  a  little  persuasion  might  induce  to 
join  it.  Then  if  the  members  of  the  eleven  would  consent 
to  practice  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  honestly  endeavor 
to  profit  by  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  two  or  three  years’ 
time  the  name  of  the  Fordham  football  eleven  would  not  be 
less  widely  or  less  favorably  known  than  that  of  the  Rose 
Hills  who  for  so  long  have  sustained  alone  the  honor  of  the 
college  in  manly  sports. 

*  *  * 

Rev.  F.  A.  Smith,  President  of  Loyola  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  writes: 

Dear  Messrs.  Editors: 

In  acknowledgement  of  the  honor  you  do  me  in  inviting 
me  to  contribute  a  letter  to  the  dear  Monthly,  I  must  say 
I  would  most  gladly  acquiesce,  did  it  not  seem  to  me  that 
my  surroundings  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  send  you  a  letter  suitable  for  your  col¬ 
umns.  My  sequestration  from  the  great  centre  of  New  York 
where  nearly  all  my  comrades  in  play  and  study  are  located, 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  know  anything  about  them; 
and,  you  know  a  Christmas  letter,  in  which  the  names  and 
present  pursuits  of  the  old  boys  are  left  out  would  be  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the  Dane.  While  thanking  you, 
therefore,  for  the  pleasure  you  offer  me,  I  must  decline  the 
invitation  in  favor  of  some  old  comrade,  whose  present 
surroundings  enable  him  to  fill  a  void  which  my  letter 
would  necessarily  create. 

With  the  best  of  wishes,  the  merriest  of  Christmases  and 
the  happiest  of  New  Years,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  A.  Smith,  S.  J. 


Vicar-General  Keegan  promises  a  contribution  in  the 
near  future: 

Messrs.  Editors: 

I  have  received  your  invitation  to  scribble  my  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Fordham  in  the  past.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  comply  immediately  with  your  request.  But 
unfortunately  I  am  so  engaged  at  present  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  either  satisfy  myself 
or  do  justice  to  a  theme  so  dear  to  every  reader  of  your 
interesting  paper.  But  after  the  holidays,  when  I  hope  I 
shall  be  relieved  of  the  many  duties  which  now  occupy  my 
time,  I  shall  sit  down  leisurely  and  give  you  some  hints 
about  the  men  and  manners  of  our  days.  Wishing  your 
paper  every  success,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obt.  servant, 

Wm.  Keegan,  V.  G. 

-x  *  x 

We  solemnly  pronounce  the  entertainment  in  ist  division 
gymnasium,  on  last  Thursday,  a  complete  success.  Great 
credit  is  due  our  entertainers  in  that  the  whole  affair  was 
prepared,  rehearsed  and  presented  to  the  public  within  the 
limited  space  of  four  hours.  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Heffern 
established  a  reputation.  Mr.  Taaffe  was  equal  to  himself, 
and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh’s  recita¬ 
tion  would  have  called  forth  a  shower  of  bouquets  were  this 
the  season  for  flowers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Messrs. 
Marrin,  Orpheus  and  others.  Many  thanks  are  due  Mr. 
Simpson  for  having  secured  the  services  of  the  two  Messrs. 
Rosenfelds. 

x  x  x 

Monday,  Dec.  12th,  was  a  gala  day  at  Fordham.  Judge 
elect  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  to 
revive  memories  of  seventeen  years  ago.  His  reception  by 
the  boys  in  ist  division  hall  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  him.  We  gather  from  ancient  documents  that  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  alumnus  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Dramatic 
association  of  his  day;  he  must  therefore  have  found  peculiar 
pleasure  in  attending  the  performance  given  by  the  artists  of 
our  day.  The  addresses  in  prose  and  verse  were  very 
happy.  What  must  have  been  Father  Casey’s  feelings  on 
meeting  in  one  of  his  old  pupils  a  real  judge  of  the  supreme 
court? 

x  x  * 

About  a  week  ago  we  sent  out  letters  to  several  of  the  old 
boys  inviting  them  to  contribute  short  Christmas  letters. 
Our  invitations  were  unfortunately  obscure.  Many  under¬ 
stood  that  the  letters  should  come  in  about  Christmas  time. 
This,  of  course,  is  too  late  for  a  Christmas  issue,  and  we  are 
very  sorry  for  it.  Most  of  them,  however,  will  appear  in 
our  next  number.  Mr.  J.  J.  Marrin,  L.  L.  D.,  ’57,  sent  us  a 
delightful  paper.  The  graduates  of  the  seventies  will  read 
with  great  pleasure  a  contribution  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Quin,  ’76 
We  have  many  shorter  papers,  which  will  all  appear,  in 
forthcoming  issues. 
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CHRISTMAS  LETTERS  FROM  OLD  ROYS. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

To  speak  of  the  old  boys  is  more  difficult  than  to  speak  of 
the  old  fathers.  They  drifted  away  on  leaving  college,  and 
by  this  time  most  of  them  have  gone  to  that  land  from  which 
no  one  returns.  Why  have  you  not  taken  my  advice  and 
asked  Vicar-General  Keegan  or  Vicar-General  Donnelly  or 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Egan  to  write  to  you  their  recollections 
of  the  forties?  Of  the  graduates  to  ’47  inclusively  I  doubt 
whether  any  are  to-day  living.  And  yet  that  is  only  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  generations  of  men  ought  not  to  all  die 
out  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Bishop  Rosecrans  graduated  in 
1847,  and  he  is  dead  now  quite  a  number  of  years.  Elewas 
a  very  popular  young  man,  and,  after  leaving  college,  his 
name  was  still  in  everybody’s  mouth.  His  speech  at  the 
commencement  was  a  very  witty  production.  Of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  ’48  we  have  in  our  midst  the  quiet  form  of  Law¬ 
rence  O’Connor,  the  well-known  architect,  who  has  done  so 
much  solid  work  for  the  Church  and  its  charities  in  New 
York  city.  All  the  other  members  of  that  class  that  I  can 
think  of  are  gone,  and  very  bright  young  men  many  of  them 
were:  Fisher,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  first  president  of  Seton 
Hall  college;  Dr.  Morrogh,  Superior  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  and  pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  church 
in  this  city.  But  why  mention  names?  John  Grey,  who  did 
at  one  time  a  large  business  as  a  lawyer  in  the  conveyancing 
line,  I  saw  a  few  days  before  he  died  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Felix  Kennedy,  the  most  genial  of  men,  my  bosom  friend 
and  penitent,  went  about  the  same  time.  Kennedy  lived  in 
a  house  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and 
which  is  now  being  incorporated  bodily  into  the  new  college 
building  on  16th  street.  In  the  class  of  ’49  you  had  Judge 
Dodge,  whom  I  have  not  met  since  he  left  college;  he  was 
promoted  from  our  class  soon  after  entering,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  others,  to  whom  he  gave  some  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  prizes.  Dodge  was  not  very  prepossessing  at  that  time; 
he  was  pretty  awkward  when  he  made  his  first  speech.  But  no 
one  minded  that;  all  we  paid  attention  to  was  the  precocious 
gravity  and  maturity  of  the  young  man  himself.  Michael 
O’Connor,  who  was  as  fiery  as  his  brother  Lawrence  was 
calm,  belonged  to  this  class.  He  became  a  great  secession¬ 
ist,  and,  after  the  war,  member  of  congress  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  died  very  shortly  after  a  visit  to  New  York  a  few 
years  since,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  address  to 
the  Fordham  graduates. 

Our  class,  that  is,  the  class  of  1850,  was  composed  of  two 
very  distinct  sets  of  persons.  The  first  set  was  made  up  of 
young  men,  rather  over  than  under  twenty,  who  had  come 
to  college  with  the  settled  intention  of  studying  for  the 
priesthood.  A  few  of  these  already  wore  the  cassock  and 
came  up  from  the  seminary  (the  building  now  called  St. 
John’s  hall)  for  their  course  of  literature  and  classics.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  last  year  at  college,  the  year  of  philosophy,  we  in 
turn  went  down  to  the  seminary.  Here  our  numbers  were 
increased  by  the  seminarians  who  were  beginning  their  first 
year  of  ecclesiastical  study,  a  brief  course  of  mental  philoso¬ 
phy  being  the  common  occupation  of  the  last  year’s  college 
students  and  the  students  in  the  seminary  of  the  first  year. 
Sometimes  a  few  of  the  younger  Jesuits  too,  not  yet  ordained 


attended  this  class.  During  our  year  we  had  a  Mr.  Bidwell, 
a  scholastic  who  was  at  the  same  time  our  guardian  on  the 
playground. 

The  other  set  in  our  class  were  the  youngsters.  And  I 
am  afraid  they  were  very  young,  thoughtless,  mischievous 
and  idle.  My  dear  young  men,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  be  i 
lazy;  work  !  You  will  never  make  up  for  time  lost  in  college. 
And  don’t  read  novels;  read  serious  books.  Novel  reading 
(good  novels,  of  course)  is  a  relaxation  to  be  tolerated  in, 
well,  let  us  say,  persons  of  fifty-five  years  of  age.  But  what 
has  become  of  all  these  youngsters?  Manv  of  them  are  in 
the  grave.  (Funny  writing  for  your  Christmas  number). 

Not  all  of  them,  however.  Dr.  John  Young  has  been  at¬ 
tending  to  a  large  practice  for  many  years  in  Brooklyn,  and 
has  become,  I  suppose,  a  very  wealthy  man,  unless  prevented 
by  a  growing  family;  but  then  that  never  is  the  case.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  mischievous.  Dr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of 
Atlanta,  is  well  known  for  his  professional  ability  in  the 
south.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  had  a  very  large  family  too; 
how  is  it  now?  Charley  Prendergast,  the  tease  and  torment 
of  the  father  who  was  our  French  professor,  went  off  and 
became  himself  a  priest,  and  a  very  edifying  one  indeed  in 
the  diocese  of  Charleston.  I  met  him  in  Paris  on  my  way  to 
my  own  novitiate.  But  Dominie  Lynch?  and  Bill  Bones? 
and  Tom  Collins?  and  Maurice  Daly?  and  McNulty?  The 
dominie  must  be  gone  these  twenty  years.  Bill  Bones,  or 
Malachy  Bones,  so  called  because  he  was  bones,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else,  was  the  son  of  Major  Denman,  editor  of  the  Truth- 
Teller ,  about  the  only  Catholic  newspaper  we  had  in  those 
days.  The  major  asked  Maurice  Daly  to  join  him  in  his 
jeditorship,  and  Bill  and  Maurice  ran  the  paper  between  them 
for  a  while.  When  abroad  I  heard  of  Daly’s  death;  he  soon 
ran  through  the  little  money  he  had;  a  Protestant  school-  ] 
companion  was  the  first  to  suggest  calling  a  priest  to  his 
bedside;  and,  when  dying,  he  asked  to  rest  among  his  old 
professors.  His  grave  is  in  your  cemetery.  When  last  I 
saw  Bill  Denman  he  was  business  manager  of  the  New  York  , 
Tablet.  He  tod,  when  the  end  came,  sent  for  Father  Duran- 
quet.  McNulty  and  Denman  were  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  the  college.  We  called  Mac,  Nosey,  with 
that  deep  reverence  boys  have  for  one  another,  because  he  j 
had  broken  his  nose  playing  shinny  on  the  ice  on  the  Bronx. 
Except  for  this  feature,  he  was,  in  1870,  as  splendid  a  man 
as  you  could  expect  to  lay  eyes  on.  He  was  in  business  in 
Chicago.  His  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  horse  cars.  None  of  these  three  ever  mar¬ 
ried.  For  many  years  after  the  war  Tom  Collins’  wife  could 
learn  no  detail  of  his  death.  Recently  I  saw  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  woods  on  fire  during  the  battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  wounded  being  carried  away.  Tom  Collins 
refused  to  be  carried  away;  he  was  burned  to  death.  Does 
Gus  O’Neill  remember  his  fight  with  Tom  Collins  for  the 
championship  of  the  playground,  down  at  the  old  pump? 
Cus  is  still  alive  and  fighting  his  opponents  at  the  bar.  But 
he  fights  the  devil  too,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  good  Christian 
and  an  honest  lawyer,  Augustine  O’Neill  is  the  man.  Some 
weeks  ago,  at  the  end  of  a  conversation  with  a  young  lady 
who  greatly  interested  me,  I  discovered  that  she  was  the 
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daughter  of  my  old  triend.  Ridiculous?  The  really  ridic¬ 
ulous  thing  is  th e,  grand- children,  in  knee-breeches  and  shoit 
skirts,  grimacing  at  each  other  as  in  French  pictures.  And 
that  half-American,  half- Mexican,  Kimball,  is  he  among  the 
living  or  the  dead?  When  he  came  to  see  me  in  1859  he 
was  in  the  mining  business  in  Pueblo.  But  1859  is  long  ago. 
How  he  held  his  tongue  during  the  whole  time  he  was  at 
college!  It  was  only  at  the  end  we  learned  his  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Americans  (his  father  was  an  American)  on  account 
of  the  Mexican  war;  his  father  had  warned  him  to  be  silent. 
But  there  was  very  little  bitterness  in  him;  his  words  to  me 
at  that  visit  were  to  be  kind  to  the  boys. 

Dear  fellows!  They  were  not  bad  boys.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  good.  I  would  pit  them  for  Christian  virtue 
against  any  lot  of  boys  the  whole  world  over.  I  have  spoken 


to  the  students  at  Fordham  of  Charley  de  Bull,  our  St. 
Aloysius.  It  was  at  Fordham  I  first  learned  there  were 
good  boys.  Before  that  time  I  had  not  found  them,  either 
among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor.  But  at  St.  Johns’  the 
bad  boys  were  few,  they  were  known,  and  they  were  avoided. 
Green  be  your  memory,  my  dear  playmates;  we  gave  trouble, 
but  we  meant  no  great  harm.  We  were  boys  then;  now  we 
are  a  few  men  verging  on  old  age.  May  we  all  meet  in  the 
eternal  home. 

Gentlemen,  please  do  not  ask  me  for  more  reminiscences. 
The  sentiment  excited  by  dwelling  on  these  recollections 
savors,  I  am  afraid,  of  egotism. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

I).  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50. 
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LAST  STROKE  OF  THE  HELL. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  : 

It  was  a  kind  and  hospitable  thought  of  yours  to  call  the 
old  boys  around  you  at  Christmas.  How  glad  we  should  be 
if  we  might  indeed  meet  in  the  real  flesh  by  your  sanctum 
lamp,  and  feel  again  the  benign  influences  which  always 
made  the  college  Christmas  so  bright  a  part  of  our  youth.  I 
have  passed  the  sacred  season  under  many  conditions  and  in 
various  distant  lands — among  northern  snows,  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  40  degrees  below  zero;  in  languorous  sub-tropical 
climes  surrounded  by  heliotropes  and  roses;  in  London  fogs; 
i  1  merry  home  gatherings;  but  the  college  Christmas,  with 
the  midnight  mass,  the  devout  communions,  the  music  dis¬ 
pelling  our  broken  sleep,  the  joyous  supper  after  mass,  the 


late  breakfast  and  the  hilarious  breaking  up  for  the  short 
holiday,  has  left  a  deeper  impression  than  any  of  my  later 
experiences.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  keep  the  feast  as 
we  did,  or  in  some  simpler  way;  but  I  hope  that  when  you 
grow  to  be  old  boys  it  will  seem  as  beautiful  to  you  as  it  does 
to  us. 

There  were  ten  of  us  in  the  class  of  ’55,  and  we  were  all 
fast  friends.  Several,  however,  including  two  or  three 
Canadians  who  returned  to  their  own  country,  passed  out  of 
my  knowledge  when  they  graduated,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  them.  Four  others  died  early — an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mortality  for  so  small  a  class.  Good,  honest  Denis 
Donovan  became  a  physician,  and  was  surgeon  of  the  8th 
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egiment,  N.  Y.,  with  which  he  made  a  fine  figure  on  parade; 
but  he  was  carried  off  by  consumption  without  a  chance  to 
win  much  practice.  John  Power,  son  of  a  physician  and 
nephew  of  a  distinguished  priest,  was  reputed  lazy,  and  al¬ 
ways  looked  as  if  he  had  got  out  of  bed  half  awake  and  had 
dressed  in  the  dark.  But  we  all  liked  him.  He  had  ability, 
and  while  he  was  studying  law  under  the  brilliant  advocate, 
James  T.  Brady,  brother  of  the  present  judge,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  profession  earnestly.  He  invited  me  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  first  case  in  court.  His  client  was  a  poor  needle¬ 
woman  suing  for  her  earnings,  and  John  took  the  case  with¬ 
out  fee.  On  account  of  a  flagrant  technical  defect  the  com¬ 


plaint  was  dismissed  with  costs,  which  John  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  It  was  all  over  in  about  five  minutes,  and  we 
walked  away  together  in  profound  silence.  I  was  thinking 
that  it  was  a  pity  John  had  invited  me  to  the  trial,  and  1  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  was  thinking  so  too.  His  health  failing,  he 
went  on  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  he  died  abroad — I  believe 
in  South  Africa.  Hippolyte  Feugas  (name  pronounced 
Few-gas),the  son  of  a  fashionable  dancing  master  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  was  a  tall,  brown,  smiling,  alert,  sociable  man,  as  little 
like  the  typical  Carolinian  of  those  fire-eating  days  as  one 
could  well  be.  He  always  had  something  the  matter  with 
his  big  toe,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wore  enormous  broad 
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shoes,  known  throughout  the  college  as  “Feugas’s  boots.” 
Dear,  old  fellow,  he  didn’t  care;  he  could  not  have  quarreled 
if  he  had  tried.  Almost  the  last  mail  from  the  south,  before 
communication  was  cut  off  by  the  war,  brought  me  a  letter 
from  him,  stamped  with  a  palmetto  flag,  and  filled  with  the 
most  ferocious  secessionism.  The  contrast  between  the 
truculent  tone  of  this  epistle  and  the  lamb-like  temperament 
of  the  writer  would  have  been  comic  but  for  the  evidence  it 
bore  to  the  state  of  public  feeling.  If  gentle  Hippolyte 
could  go  on  like  this,  what  must  be  the  fury  of  the  rest  of 
Charlestown?  I  found  an  opportunity  to  send  him  an  an¬ 
swer  of  friendly  remonstrance  by  a  flag-of-truce  boat  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  received  it. 
When  peace  returned,  I  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

General  McMahon  paid  a  fine  tribute,  in  the  last  volume 
of  The  Monthly,  to  a  classmate  whom  we  both  loved  very 
dearly,  and  remember  with  undiminished  tenderness.  Arthur 
Francis  was  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  spirit  I  ever 
knew  in  my  youth.  His  liquid  eyes,  sparkling  with  merri¬ 
ment,  with  so  much  soul  and  sensibility  lurking  in  their 
deptns,  seem  to  shine  on  me  as  I  write,  and  the  image  of 
this  faultless  little  gentleman  will  always  take  a  foremost 
place  in  my  memories  of  St  John’s.  He  was  a  clear-headed 


scholar,  pressing  McMahon  hard  for  the  honors  of  the  class. 
For  a  little  while  he  studied  law  in  New  York,  removing 
soon,  however,  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  died.  I  remember 
his  telling  me  one  day,  with  bated  breath,  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  law-practice  of  a  distinguished  firm,  which 
stood  very  high  both  in  the  profession  and  in  society,  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  trickery  and  even  to  tell  lies!  He  was  so  much 
shocked  that  he  whispered  the  disclosure,  though  we  were 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room.  Years  afterwards,  when 
one  of  these  eminent  lawyers  misappropriated  a  trust,  the 
world  found  out  what  Arthur’s  sensitive  conscience  divined 
at  once. 

There  is  only  one  of  the  .ten  of  ’55  with  whom  I  can  now 
talk  over  old  times.  That  is  my  dear  comrade  Martin  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  whose  friendship  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
I  brought  away  from  college.  We  have  clung  together 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  I  trust  that  death  will  not  wholly 
part  us.  Universally  admired  at  St.  John’s,  he  has  since 
made  friends  all  over  the  United  States,  filling  important 
posts  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country, 
and  in  all  the  employments  of  his  busy  life  reflecting  lustre 
upon  the  institution  which  trained  him  for  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  patriot,  a  soldier  and  a  true  Catholic  citizen. 

Jno.  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’55. 
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JOHN'S  THIRTY  YEA  RS  AGO. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham 

Dear  Sirs — Redeeming  a  promise  th®  long  unfulfilled,  and 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  my  illustrious  seniors.  Messrs. 
Merrick,  Hassard,  McMahon  and  O’Beirne,  I  venture  to  offer 
this  addition  to  your  store  of  “  Reminiscences.” 

My  first  impression  of  Fordham,  ever  since  vividly  pre¬ 
served,  is  one  of  light — I  mean  physical  light.  The  choice 
of  an  institution  in  which  to  pursue  my  studies,  already 
well  advanced,  had  been  left  to  myself,  and  I  had  entered, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year,  a  noted  college  far¬ 
ther  south.  From  the  moment  of  my  entrance,  an  unaccount¬ 
able  gloom  seemed  to  me  to  pervade  the  whole  place.  My 
soul  sank  under  it.  Why  it  was  I  could  not  then  tell,  nor  can 
1  now.  It  was  not  due  to  my  reception,  which  was  kindness 
itself  ;  nor  was  it  homesickness,  for  against  that  I  was  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned.  But  there  the  gloom  was,  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary,  and,  struggle  as  I  might,  I  could  not  escape  its 
influence.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  very  mountains  of  the 
neighborhood  bore  down  with  their  full  weight  upon  me, 
and  everything  was  of  a  piece  with  this  absurd  conception. 
After  a  few  days  of  real  torture,  I  requested  the  president 
to  allow  me  to  withdraw,  and,  as  I  had  presented  myself  unac¬ 
companied,  he  permitted  me  to  depart.  I  then  resolved  to 
try  St.  John’s;  but,  into  such  dread  had  I  fallen,  that  this 
time  I  insisted  that  my  father  should  accompany  me,  and 
together  we  entered  Fordham.  The  place  to  me  seemed 
flooded  with  light,  and  with  that  impression  there  came  to 
me  a  cheer  and  light-heartedness  that  never  abandoned  me 
while  I  remained  a  student.  This  local  brightness  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  (  haracteristic  of  St.  John’s,  and,  I  think,  has  ever 
had  its  reflection  in  the  manners,  customs  and  life  of  its 
inmates. 


Fordham  was  not,  when  I  entered  it,  what  it  now  is.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  last  new  building,  the  large  stone  wing 
did  not  then  exist.  What  is  now  the  president’s  office  was 
then  the  college  parlor;  what  is  now  the  parlor,  the  chapel  ; 
and  what  is  now  the  chapel,  the  first  division  study-hall, 
The  present  sacristy  was  the  second  grammar  class-room  ; 
and,  in  their  order,  on  the  same  level,  followed  first  grammar, 
classics,  and  belles-lettres.  Rhetoric  was  taught  in  the  top 
floor  of  the  building,  where  your  sanctum  is  situated.  Your 
sanctum  was  the  vice-president’s  fortress  ;  while  on  the 
ground  floor  were  the  music-rooms,  and  in  the  basement  the 
reading-room,  which  served  also  the  purposes  of  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society.  Philosophy  was  taught  in  what  is  now  a 
part  of  the  wardrobe.  Where  the  music-rooms  now  aie, 
there  was  one  long  hall  which,  with  the  present  second  divi¬ 
sion  billiard-room,  constituted  the  first  division  play-room. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  was  first  division  wash-room. 

The  student  of  to-day  will  see  that  I  do  not  use  for  wash¬ 
room  the  term  “  lavatory.”  Nor  would  he,  if  he  had  known 
the  spot.  The  eternal  fitness  of  things  would  forbid  it.  No 
smooth  Latin  derivative  suits  the  “  reminiscence.”  The 
homeliest,  ruggedest  Saxon  fits.  There,  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  taking  up  the  entire  centre  of  the  room,  stood  large 
tubs — genuine  washtubs — brimming  with  water,  and  from 
these  we  filled  each  his  tin  basin.  In  summer  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  enough;  but,  when  winter  came,  so  much  could  not  be 
said.  More  than  once,  tumbling  out  of  a  warm  bed  and  still 
half-asleep,  down  the  stairs,  with  our  coats  thrown  over  our 
arms,  we  entered  this  “  lavatory”  only  to  find  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  morning  ablutions  required  first  the  breaking 
of  the  ice  in  the  tubs.  Think  of  this,  ye  modern  Sybarites  ! 
It  may  seem  odd  to  recall  such  trifles  as  this  ;  but  who  that 
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ever  washed  his  face  and  hands  at  half-past  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  with  the  thermometer  around  him  near  zero,  in 
a  basin  in  which  swam  chunks  of  ice,  has  forgotten  the  expe¬ 
rience  ?  And  I  am  writing,  you  must  remember,  reminiscen¬ 
ces.  Well,  that  is  one  of  them — one  that  stands  out  salient  ! 

The  foregoing  was  but  one  of  many  hardships  we  under¬ 
went  that  are  unknown  to  the  student  of  to-day;  and,  as  we 
triumphantly  survived  them  all,  you  see,  Messrs.  Editors, 
that  we  were  a  sturdy  set.  I  remember  very  few  cases 
among  us  of  sickness.  The  infirmary  had  but  few  inmates. 
Personally,  I  never  crossed  its  threshhold  but  once,  and  then  , 
for  an  earache.  Regular  hours,  active  exercise  and  plain  j 
but  substantial  and  plenteous  food,  such  as  every  Jesuit  col- 
lege  is  noted  for,  made  of  us  and  sent  us  out  the  same  ; 
strong,  healthy  men  that  Fordham  is  now  every  year  giving  to 
the  world.  We  were  induced  to  study  hard,  but  we  played 
just  as  hard.  In  our  day,  indoor  recreation  was  frowned 
upon  even  in  rough,  if  not  too  inclement  weather.  Cards 
were  absolutely  tabooed  then,  as  now.  Chess  was  discour¬ 
aged,  as  but  a  continuation  of  study.  Backgammon  was  tol¬ 
erated.  Dancing  we  had  sometimes  in  the  evening.  But  in  r 
the  main  we  were  kept,  nothing  loth,  out  of  doors,  there  to 
get  along  as  best  we  might.  Skating,  while  it  lasted,  was  a 
boon,  and  not  less  so,  when  the  sleighing  was  good,  the  straw- 
rides  in  box-sleighs  to  Harlem,  Yonkers,  or  whithersoe'er 
the  spirit  of  the  prefect  listed.  In  spring  and  autumn  we 
fairly  revelled.  Everybody  played  handball  (usually  the 
six-hand  game)  and  we  had  very  expert  players.  Cricket 
had  for  a  time  its  votaries;  but  it  sickened  and  died  upon  the 
advent  of  baseball.  The  latter  was  then  only  just  struggling 
into  existence,  supplanting  its  predecessor  “rounders.”  We 
had  no  regular  club.  The  nines  were  scratch-nines,  chosen 
by  the  tossing  of  a  bat,  from  among  those  present  who  desired 
to  play.  We  had  little  of  the  science  which  modern  talent 
has  developed,  but  we  had  just  as  much  fun  as  our  suc¬ 
cessors.  We  knew  all  the  baseball  then  known,  and  more 
could  not  be  expected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  football. 
We  had  no  half-backs  or  snap-backs  (at  least  none  techni¬ 
cally  so  called),  but  we  did  not  break  each  others  bones, 
and  our  scrimmages  gave  us  as  much  wind  and  muscle, 
probably,  as  is  derived  from  the  game  of  to-day.  Prisoners’- 
base  and  shinny  were  often  indulged  in,  by  way  of  variety. 
Indoor  gymnastics  we  did  not  have.  In  the  season,  with: 
such  appliances  as  ours  were,  a  great  deal  of  gymnastic  work 
was  done  out  of  doors  with  very  creditable  results.  Boxing 
was  practiced  to  a  certain  extent;  but  fencing  was  unknown, 
as  was  also  military  training,  unless  “Marshal  McMahon’s 
fourth  of  July  squad”  can  be  considered  a  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  In  the  heat  of  the  summer,  swimming  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  Bronx  was  a  frequent  delight.  Our  fishing,  for 
we  did  fish,  was  of  two  kinds,  deep  sea  fishing  off  Pelham 
bridge,  and  “snaring”  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bronx. 
The  latter  was  my  forte  or  rather  the  forte  of  the  firm  to 
which  I  belonged.  For  it  was  a  matter  of  copartnership. 

I  could  find  the  fish,  but  I  never  could  catch  one.  My 
classmate,  “Jimmy”  Smith,  was  too  full  of  repose  ever  to 
seek  a  fish,  but  I  never  knew  him  to  miss  one  that  he  was 
made  to  see.  So  we  struck  hands.  I  spied  the  fish  (I  know 
not  what  they  were,  we  called  them  carps)  and  “Jimmy”  did 
the  catching.  This  was  the  modus  operandi:  to  the  extremity 


of  a  light,  stiff  pole  you  attached  a  short,  flexible  wire  end¬ 
ing  in  a  running  noose,  and,  when  you  saw  (or  were  made  to 
see)  a  fat  carp  basking,  motionless,  on  the  sandy  bottom,  you 
quietly  approached  him  with  the  sun  in  your  face  so  as  to  cast 
noshadow  towards  him,  and,  gently  introducing  the  noose  over 
his  nose  and  backward  until  you  got  it  around  his  middle, 
you  gave  a  sudden  twitch  and  landed  him  on  the  bank.  I 
always  thought  my  partner  tickled  the  fish  from  the  time  the 
noose  reached  its  nose  until  he  snared  it;  but  to  whatever 
theoretical  knowledge  or  suspicion  I  attained  I  remained,  in 
practice,  a  failure.  The  firm,  however,  did  quite  a  business. 
Big,  jolly  carp  were  plentiful  in  the  Bronx  in  those  days,  but 
I  suppose  that  under  the  inroads  of  urban  civilization  they 
have  disappeared.  Boating  was  of  difficult  and  infrequent 
accomplishment.  I  remember,  however,  one  glorious  excur¬ 
sion.  On  a  bright  day  in  early  summer,  a  large  “band” 
went  in  the  cars  to  Harlem,  and  embarking  there  in  boats, 
secured  in  advance,  rowed  all  the  way  to  Kingsbridge,  where 
a  lunch  was  had,  and  back  again  to  Harlem.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  usual  run  and,  therefore,  grateful.  But  we 
were  not  seasoned  to  rowing,  and,  although  our  trip  had 
been  so  timed  as  to  give  us  the  tide  both  ways,  we  were  a 
tired  lot  when  we  re-entered  Fordham  that  evening.  There 
was  no  end  of  talk  of  the  fine  time  had,  but  there  was,  also, 
no  scarcity  of  stiffened  backs  and  blistered  hands.  “Bands” 
were  a  great  institution  in  the  days  of  which  I  write.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  full  or  half  recreation  day,  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made  that  a  band  would  start  for  a  certain 
place.  Each  member  of  the  division  was  free  to  join  or  not; 
and,  when  the  detachment  was  made  up,  off  we  went  on  a 
brisk  walk,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  prefects.  In  this 
way  at  one  time  or  another,  we  visited  Pelham  Bridge,  Har¬ 
lem,  Macomb’s  Dam,  Kingsbridge,  Westchester,  Manhat- 
tanville,  Highbridge,  West  Farms  and  all  the  points  of  inter¬ 
est  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the  college.  The 
outlying  regions  were  then  but  sparsely  settled,  and  these 
rambles  of  ours  were  real  excursions  into  the  country 
possessing  a  charm  of  their  own  that  has  never  faded  from 
my  memory.  The  sense  of  a  larger  freedom  for  the  moment, 
the  buoyancy  of  step  and  glow  of  exercise,  the  exhilaration 
of  spirits,  the  merry  conversation,  the  rests  by  the  wayside, 
the  repose  at  the  end  of  the  route — the  whole  bathed  in  and 
dominated  by  God’s  glorious  sunshine — come  back  to  me  as 
forcibly  as  if  they  were  a  thing  of  but  yesterday. 

The  discipline  of  our  day,  without  being  at  all  relaxed, 
was  reasonably  lenient,  and  was  maintained  without  difficulty. 
It  was  maintained  as  much  by  the  voluntary  concurrence  of 
the  students  as  by  the  weight  of  authority.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  clever  to  break  or  evade  the  rules,  and  the  lad  who 
sought  distinction  in  this  line  speedily  lost  caste  among  his 
fellows,  and  if  this  did  not  cure  him,  ultimately  found 
himself  shown  to  the  door  by  the  Faculty.  The  spirit,  at 
least  in  Senior  Division,  was  that  entering  the  college  each 
year  with  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  the  student  became  bound 
in  honor  to  observe  them  so  long  as  he  stayed  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  his  remedy  otherwise  being  to  induce  his  parents,  if 
he  could,  to  send  him  elsewhere. 

Laudator  temporis  acti  is  not,  certainly,  a  role  into  which  I 
wish  to  stumble;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  quit  the 
subject  I  have  been  discussing,  life  and  habit  at  St.  John’s, 
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without,  in  justice  to  the  students  of  my  day,  a  word  as  to 
their  virtues.  I  have  since  had  a  pretty  extensive  and 
varied  experience  of  men,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  more 
generous,  true-hearted,  loyal,  and,  for  that  matter,  able  set 
than  the  youth  of  my  time  at  Fordham.  A  breach  of  honor, 
in  our  day,  involved  ostracism;  profanity  and  lying  were 
unknown;  delicate  forbearance  for  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others  held  decided  sway;  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  spirit  of 
urbanity  governed  the  acts  of  fairly  all;  finally  no  one  hesi¬ 
tated  to  profess  himself  a  Christian,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  to  live  up  to  a  decent  standard  of  that  profession, 
and  when  that  is  said,  pretty  nearly  all  is  said. 

There  was  but  little  worship  in  those  days  at  the  shrine 
of  Melpomene.  No  dramatic  work  which  could  at  all  com¬ 
pete  with  that  of  to-day  was  attempted.  Nothing  that 
could  be  compared  with  The  Fordham  Monthly  was  even 
imagined.  Sent,  a  not  altogether  unworthy  successor  to  the 
famous  Goosequill,  led  a  short,  fitful  existence  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  Journalism  was  in  those  days,  as  well  explained 
by  General  McMahon  in  his  paper,  barely  countenanced. 
Quite  a  difference  now!  We  had  no  students’  library,  but 
were  allowed  free  access  to  the  large  one  of  the  college. 
Our  reading  room  was  well  furnished  with  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  Perhaps  in  instrumental, 
but  certainly  in  vocal  music,  we  were  far  superior  to  the 
college  of  to-day;  unless,  indeed,  the  late  revival  is  produc¬ 
ing  results  as  yet  unknown.  Brother  Mace  was  then  in  his 
prime,  whilst  Messrs,  (afterwards  Fathers)  Doucet  and 
Glackmeyer  taught  and  led  the  choir.  It  was  not  considered 
anything  of  a  feat  to  prepare  and  give,  on  short  notice,  a 
chorus  from  the  Italian  opera.  Whether  the  per¬ 
formance  was  given  with  accuracy  and  vim,  it  will  not  take 
any  one  who  knew  Father  “  Glack  ”  long  to  determine.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  music,  and  to  this  day  I  never  see  an 
orchestra  leader  raise  his  baton  without  thinking  of  the  one 
Mr.  Glackmeyer  used  to  flourish.  But  the  society  of 
societies  was,  in  my  estimation,  the  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society.  I  look  back  now  with  wonder  at  the  work  that  was 
performed  under  its  auspices,  as  well  in  quality  as  in  quan¬ 
tity.  There  was  a  meeting  every  week,  and  at  each  meeting 
there  were  delivered  at  least  two  carefully  prepared  speeches 
on  each  side  of  the  question  under  debate,  together  with  a 
number  of  extemporaneous  ones,  whilst  such  was  the  rivalry 
and  emulation,  that  on  occasions  which  I  remember,  the 
debate  was  prolonged  through  three  successive  meetings. 
Mr.  Garesche  was  its  President  during  our  year  of  Rhetoric, 
and  during  our  year  of  Philosophy  the  celebrated  orator, 
Father  Smarius.  They  were  both  men  of  great  attainments, 
and  infused  into  the  association  a  life  and  vigor,  of  which 
we  all  reaped  the  full  benefit. 

I  intended  to  mention  some  of  the  students  of  our  day, 
but  this  paper  has  already  reached  too  great  a  length.  I 
will  only  state  that  of  my  own  immediate  classmates,  Feugas, 
Smith,  Mattimore,  Farrell  and  F'itzpatrick,  S.  J  ,  are  dead, 
that  Thomas  E.  Davis  and  Jules  Vatable  survive,  and  that 
of  the  others  I  have  no  information.  I  meant  also  to  speak 
of  the  Jesuits  of  those  days,  among  others  of  Fathers  Dau- 
bresse,  Jouin,  Doucet  and  Dealy,  still  living,  and  of  so  many 
now  dead,  to  all  of  whom  we  owed  so  much,  and  who  then, 
as  in  our  after  life,  proved  themselves  the  best  friends  that 


men  could  have.  The  ties  of  love  and  veneration  which 
bind  to  the  Jesuits  the  pupils  they  have  taught  are  wonder¬ 
fully  strong,  as  Lamartine  so  nobly  testified  and  the  heart 
even  of  a  Voltaire  was  compelled  to  confess.  In  fact,  if 
justice  were  done,  the  better  part  of  this  memoir  should  be 
taken  up  with  reminiscences,  not  so  much  of  the  place  itself, 
as  of  the  men  whose  spirit  permeated  the  place,  and  whose 
self-sacrifice,  ability  and  wisdom  made  Fordham  what  it 
was.  One  is  tempted,  as  he  recalls  their  many  virtues  and 
attainments  to  believe  that 

“We 

Stand  shadows  of  the  fathers  we  survive.” 

No  matter  what  my  haste,  however,  there  was  one,  now 
dead,  upon  whose  memory  no  pupil  of  his,  writing  a  paper 
like  this,  could  fail  to  dwell  for  at  least  a  moment,  without 
treason  to  every  sentiment  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
Father  Hector  Glackmeyer  taught  us  the  important  class  of 
rhetoric.  As  yet  only  a  scholastic  he  was  then  in  the  full 
flush  of  early  manhood,  all  fire  and  energy,  and  the  strides 
we  made  under  his  tuition  were  gigantic.  Born  of  a  gentle 
family  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  refinement,  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  tender  heart,  he  was  all  goodness  to  his  “  boys,”  as 
he  called  us.  I  never  knew  greater  harmony,  better  order 
or  higher  endeavor  in  a  class  than  prevailed  in  ours,  and  it 
was  all  the  result  of  our  great  love  for  him.  His  methods  of 
teaching  were  his  own.  We  never  learned  anything  by  rote, 
except  when  it  was  question  of  a  piece  of  declamation.  He 
taught  us  the  principles  of  rhetoric  by  lecture,  from  notes  of 
his  own,  supplemented  by  our  class  translation  of  Cicero’s 
De  Orato’  e,  and  by  class  translation  and  analysis  of  Cicero’s 
Pro  Milone  and  the  De  Corona  of  Demosthenes.  Elocution 
was  drilled  into  us  by  incessant  practice.  On  stated  days 
every  student  was  required  to  declaim  something  ;  and  this 
subject  recalls  to  me  an  instance  of  the  tact  and  tenderness 
of  feeling  of  the  man.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one 
tyro  in  the  art  of  standing  on  one’s  legs  and  talking  was 
delivering  his  piece  fairly  well,  but  with  rather  more  ardor 
than  the  subject  demanded,  and,  so,  provoked  some  of  the 
more  thoughtless  of  the  class  to  suppressed  laughter. 
Thereupon  the  speaker,  already  over-nervous,  broke  abso¬ 
lutely  down  and  was  retiring,  deeply  mortified,  to  his  desk 
when  Mr.  Glackmeyer  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  as  one 
boy  would  another,  and  said  :  “  Never  mind,  my  son,  you 

have  a  heart  beneath  your  ribs ,  and  you  will  yet  teach  these 
laughter-loving  young  gentlemen.”  The  master’s  kind 
encouragement  outweighed  all  else,  and  sent  the  young  man 
happy  to  his  seat,  only  to  become  afterwards  one  of  the  best 
orators  in  the  class.  Father  Glackmeyer  had  many  ways  of 
getting  woik  out  of  us,  almost  without  our  knowing  it. 
Often  upon  our  entering  class  on  a  gloomy  winter,  or  drowsy 
June  afternoon,  when  all  the  surroundings  led  to  apathy  and 
inertness,  Father  Glackmeyer,  quickly  grasping  the  situa  ion, 
would  greet  us  with  a  cheery  :  “Boys,  we’ll  skip  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  have  a  little  of  Pickwick.”  Thereupon,  from 
out  his  desk  would  come  the  “  Pickwick  Papers,”  and  for  a 
while,  with  his  rich  voice  (he  had  a  superb  tenor  voice  and 
was  the  soul  of  music)  and  inimitable  powers  of  recitation, 
he  would  rattle  through  some  funny  passage  until  he  had  11s 
all  laughing  and  thoroughly  awake  ;  and  then,  with  a  peal  of 
laughter  of  his  own,  he  would  slip  the  jolly  Englishman  into 
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his  drawer,  and  producing  the  no  longer  horrid  Greek, 
would  say  :  “Alter  all,  boys,  we  must  do  some  work; 
Jules,  just  begin  where  we  stopped  yesterday.”  The  result 
was  that  during  what  was  left  of  the  class  we  would  do  three 
times  as  much  work  as  if  we  had  not  stopped  to  laugh  over 
Pickwick’s  mishaps.  In  later  years  Father  Glackmeyer,  in 
the  trying  position  of  First  Prefect,  commanded  the  love  of 


COLLEGE 

To  those  of  the  college  brethren  whom  it  may  concern, 
Greeting  :  It  was  a  custom  in  great  repute  among  our  fathers 
to  celebrate  with  pomp  and  feasting  the  high  season  of  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  tacit  law  interdicting  all 
profane  labor  among  students  from  Christmas  eve  to  Michael¬ 
mas.  This  custom,  has,  like  many  others,  disappeared  for¬ 
ever  :  it  cannot  be  revived.  Still,  brethren,  let  us  hold  fast 
to  what  we  have.  Many  of  you  show  an  inclination  to  des¬ 
ecrate  these  glad  days  by  editorial  labor.  Some,  indeed,  are 
bent  upon  doing  so.  And  whereas,  some  authoritative  dec¬ 
laration  is  necessary  to  prevent  this  evil,  now,  therefore,  we, 
ex-editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly,  do  by  these  presents 
proclaim  high  holiday  unto  all  paper  men  throughout  the 
land.  We,  moreover,  counsel  the  Sunbeam  to  make  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  Niagara  Index.  We  com¬ 
mand  the  Lehigh  Burr  to  acknowledge  its  recent  defeat  by 
the  Lafayette  eleven.  We  ask  the  Haverfordian  to  smooth 
down  its  ruffled  plumage  and  extend  a  Christmas  smile  to 
the  rash  Earlhamite.  And,  finally,  we  wish  all  poor,  weary 
editors  a  pleasant  holiday. 

The  College  Index ,  from  the  euphonious  town  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  is  meagre  in  the  November  issue.  The 
inaugural  address  is  very  learned  and  interesting.  The  story 
about  the  number  of  apples  demolished  by  Eve  is  pleasant. 
We  enjoyed  it  years  ago  and  we  like  it  still. 

The  High  School  Bulletin ,  from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  publishes 
a  poem  on  Evening.  Here  is  a  stanza  : 

“  ’Tis  evening  hour,  and  home  from  work 
The  daily  laborer  now  is  free, 

See,  he’s  sitting  in  the  door, 

With  his  child  upon  his  knee.” 

There  is  some  danger  of  mistaking  this  for  poetry.  It 
might  be  materially  improved  by  transformation  to  smooth 
prose.  The  Bulletin  is  very  enterprising  and  interesting, 
too  ;  but  it  has  a  vague  notion  of  poetical  composition. 

The  Wesleyan  Argus  has  a  very  interesting  department 
entitled,  “  Clippings"— from  other  college  papers,  of  course. 
The  Argus  is,  we  think,  falling  off.  It  cannot  compare  with 
other  bi-weeklies,  the  Lafayette ,  for  instance. 

The  Sunbeam  pirints  “  A  Perfectfully,  Awfully,  Lovely 
Story  ”  in  verse.  It  begins  : 

“  There  was  once  a  perfectly  modern  girl, 

With  perfectly  modern  ways, 

Who  saw  perfection  in  everything 
That  happened  to  meet  her  gaze.” 

The  piece  would  be  perfectly  nice  were  not  so  many 
changes  rung  on  the  unfortunate  adverb. 


the  whole  college,  just  as  in  our  time  he  did  that  of  hisclass. 
Finally  he  became  a  great  orator  when  sent  forth  to  preach, 
and,  worn  out  by  arduous  missionary  labors,  died  whilst 
still  comparatively  a  young  man,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1882.  May  old  St.  John’s  ever  continue  to  have  such  men 
within  its  walls, 

“  Et pergat placidam  per  mnlta  derennia  vitam." 

Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57. 


WORLD. 

The  Banner ,  from  Denver,  is  a  new  exchange.  Its  motto 
is,  “  Palma  non  sine  pulveref  a  high  sentiment  for  a  young 
ladies’  academy. 

The  Kentucky  University  Tablet  is  a  model  paper  in  many 
ways.  Still  we  see  no  reason  for  introducing  advertisements 
into  the  body  of  the  journal.  “  The  Irish  in  America,”  is  a 
good  article.  Mr.  C.  W.  Floward  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
Patrick  Henry,  Jackson  and  Sheridan.  But  in  the  very  act 
of  praising,  he  seems  to  imply  that  these  great  names  have 
something  foreign  about  them.  Andrew  Jackson  was  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  an  American  as  George  Washington.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  parents  were  English  ;  Jackson’s,  Irish.  Washing¬ 
ton  gave  us  this  nation,  Jackson  preserved  it. 

A  Western  exchange,  no  less  than  the  Fayette  Collegian , 
quotes  from  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  this  sentence  : 
“  There  was  a  number,  etc.,”  at  the  same  time  requesting  the 
Journal  to  have  the  sentence  parsed  by  the  grammar  class. 
Our  advice  to  the  Journal  is  to  spare  the  Collegian  by  hush¬ 
ing  the  matter  up.  We  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Colle¬ 
gial 1,  especially  for  Mr.  R.  E.  Friars,  the  anti-tobacco  man, 
and  we  are  unwilling  that  this  unfortunate  slip  should  get 
abroad  among  the  college  brethren.  We  call  the  Collegians 
attention  to  these  sentences  :  There  were  an  army  of  sol¬ 
diers.  There  were  a  large  number  of  hats.  There  were  a 
great  collection  of  mistakes. 

NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Columbia  Law  School  has  about  450  students. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  School,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  Princeton. 

The  Catholic  students  of  Cornell  have  organized  a  society  of  their  own. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Louvain  last  year 
was  1,726. 

There  are  3,212  students  attending  the  famous  university  of  Pesth. 

California  is  to  have  a  $2,000,000  university.  It  will  bear  the  name  of 
Senator  Stanford,  the  principal  contributor. 

A  new  university  is  to  be  started  at  Wichita,  Kan.  It  is  to  be  named 
in  honor  of  President  Garfield,  and  is  to  cost  $2,000,000. — Ex. 

The  six  seniors  who  received  the  highest  honors  at  Yale  last  year  were 
all  athletic  men.  One  was  on  the  nine,  another  on  the  eleven,  two  rowed 
on  the  crew  and  two  were  sprinters. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  Jews  is  increasing  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Germany.  Of  the  1,326  non-theological  professors  in  the  twenty 
principal  universities  ninety  are  Hebrews. 

Princeton  without  Dr.  McCosh  would  be  a  good  deal  like  the  play  of 
“  Hamlet”  with  Hamlet  in  the  adjoining  county.  This  simile  is  some¬ 
what  threadbare,  but  it  just  fits  the  case. —  World. 


GO 
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The  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point  have  submitted  their  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  among  other  things  recommend  that  a 
better  knowledge  of  algebra  and  mathematics  in  general  be  exacted  of 
those  seeking  admission. 

The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  has  renewed  its  offer  to  the 
senior  classes  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
It  consists  of  three  prizes,  ranking  first,  second  and  third,  of  $250, 
$100  and  $50.  Subject:  “  Home  Production  Indispensable  to  a  Supply 
at  Low  Prices  of  the  Manufactured  Commodities  required  for  the  People 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  adequate  Home  Production  of  these  Commodities  im¬ 
possible  without  a  Protective  Tariff.”  A  silver  medal  will  be  awarded 
for  essays  declared  worthy  of  high  merit.  These  essays  are  not  to  exceed 
10,000  words,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The  League,  No.  23 
West  Twenty-third  Street,  on  or  before  April  1,  1888. 

The  Memorial  Hall  of  Georgetown  College  is  being  magnificently  fur¬ 
nished  and  fitted  up  for  the  centennial  celebration.  Coleman  Museum 
will  soon  be  open  for  visitors. 

There  are  as  many  as  sixteen  colleges  in  the  United  States  looking  for 
qualified  men  for  presidents. 

A  new  book  of  unusual  interest  has  been  added  to  the  Yale  College  libra¬ 
ry  .  It  is  the  history  of  the  class  of  ’37,  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  Smith  Hobart, 
of  Springfield.  It  has  two  hundred  pages  of  interesting  facts  about  half 
a  century’s  usefulness  of  the  most  famous  class  Yale  ever  graduated. 


Among  its  members  were  Senator  Evarts,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Duffield, 
Chief  Justice  Waite,  Gen.  Pierrepont,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Prof.  Lyman, 
President  Chapin  of  Beloit  College,  and  Prof.  Silliman. 

Kansas  has  seventy  colleges.  Twenty  years  ago  she  didn’t  have  sev¬ 
enty  district  schools.  Mark  another  for  the  rapid  progress  of  education 
in  the  West. 

The  student  cards,  given  to  students  entering  German  universities, 
admit  the  holders  to  theatres  at  half-price,  shield  them  from  arrest  by  the 
civil  authorities,  and  give  free  admission  to  many  of  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  Europe. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  $50,000  on  hand  for  the  erection 
of  a  classical  theatre,  adjoining  the  new  library.  Following  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  Oxford,  there  are  to  be  held  in  it  the  commencements,  concerts, 
lectures,  classical  plays,  etc. 

The  youngest  and  best  player  on  the  Yale  foot  ball  team  is  only  six¬ 
teen  years  old. 

The  oldest  university  in  the  world  is  that  of  Paris.  It  was  founded 
six  years  before  Oxford. 

The  City  of  Berlin  is  to  have  a  $4,800,000  high  school. 

A  few  of  the  well-known  universities  of  England  have  invited  John  L. 
Sullivan  to  visit  them  and  exhibit  himself  to  the  athletic  inclined 
students. 


MON  THL  Y  B  ULLETIN. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  past  month,  Mr. 
Kirby’s  bill,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Municipal  Elections  in  the  City  of  New  York,”  was 
discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Prime  Minister,  was  rejected,  and 
amendments  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Reilly,  Simpson 
and  Shea  were  accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  bill. 
After  the  committee  had  reported  the  bill  as  amended  favor¬ 
ably,  it  was  given  its  third  reading,  and  finally  passed  by  a 
majority  of  eight  votes.  During  the  discussion,  Messrs. 
Kirby,  Shea,  Fitzpatrick,  Simpson  and  Donlon  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  lucid  arguments,  either  for  or  against  the 
bill. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  introduced  a  bill,  entitled,  “An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment  of  an  International 
Copyright.”  The  bill  was  passed  to  its  second  reading,  and 
discussion  was  begun  at  the  meeting  held  November  27th. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shea,  Cushion  and 
Quackenboss  have  been  at  work  drafting  a  constitution,  but 
have  not  quite  completed  their  work  as  yet.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Amy  and  Dansereau  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  House  as 
to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  badge  of  the  defunct  De¬ 
bating  Society  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  report  being  favorable  to  the  project,  it  was  voted  by 
a  large  majority  that  the  badges  be  procured  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Prime  Minister  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  Messrs.  Meagher  and  Orben,  of  the  class  of  ’87,  be  made 
active  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  consideration. 

The  House  is  in  excellent  running  form  at  present,  both 
the  Ministerial  forces  under  the  Prime  M  inister  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  headed  by  Mr.  Shea,  being  ready  and  eager  for  battle; 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  be  many  a  lively  tilt  between  the  leaders  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  opposing  parties. 


DRAMATIC  NOTES. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.,  the  annual  Thanksgiving 
play  was  produced  by  the  members  of  the  Dramatic  Society 
in  the  presence  of  the  faculty  and  students.  The  play  was 
“The  Broken  Sword,”  by  William  Dillion.  It  maybe  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  here  that  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  amiable 
and  talented  comedian,  affirms,  that  in  this  play,  during  the 
dialogue  between  Captain  Xavier  and  Pablo,  while  the  Cap¬ 
tain  is  describing  his  adventure  in  the  woods  of  Colares,  the 
real  origin  of  the  word  “  chestnut”  is  to  be  found.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  the  play  was  presented  in  a  very  accept¬ 
able  manner,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  it. 
Mr.  John  McNeilly,  as  Colonel  Rigolio,  the  villian  of  the 
play,  scored  quite  a  flattering  success.  His  gestures  and 
attitudes  were  very  fine,  but  his  voice  had  not  quite  the 
depth  and  volume  that  characterize  the  tones  of  an  ideal 
villain.  Mr.  Isaac  Brennan,  as  Captain  Xavier,  acted  his  part 
surprisingly  well,  considering  his  almost  total  inexperience 
in  the  dramatic  line.  His  voice  was  particularly  well  suited 
to  the  character  and  his  action  also  was  very  good.  Mr.  T. 
G.  Taafe,  in  the  comic  role  of  Pablo,  was  loudly  applauded. 
His  side  play  was  almost  faultless;  but  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  said  was  not  audible,  owing  to  indistinct  articulation. 
Mr.  F.  Wingerter  was  an  acceptable  Estevan ,  although  his 
manner  of  moving  about  looked  somewhat  clumsy.  Messrs. 
Clare,  Straub  and  Geary,  as  the  Baron,  Miguel  and  Claudio, 
respectively,  performed  their  parts  in  a  very  acceptable  man¬ 
ner,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  their  first  appearance  on 
the  stage.  Master  John  Ryan,  as  Alphonso,  and  Master 
Eugene  Lamb,  as  Myrtillo,  also  did  themselves  much  credit. 
The  scenery  and  costumes  were  excellent,  the  only  fault 
being,  as  one  of  the  spectators  remarked,  “  that  there  was  a 
little  more  rouge  on  the  cheeks  of  the  actors  than  was  needed 
to  represent  the  natural  bloom  of  health.” 

After  the  play  followed  the  farce,  “ Sylvester  Daggerwood." 
Mr.  T.  G.  Taafe  in  the  role  of  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  a  needy 
actor,  caused  much  amusement,  except  that  his  imita- 
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tions  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  were  somewhat  monotonous  at 
times.  Mr.  James  I.  Blun  was  a  very  acceptable  Fustian , 
considering  the  little  preparation  that  he  had.  Many  thanks 
are  due  to  him  from  the  fact  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
obliging  disposition,  the  farce  could  not  have  been  produced. 
Mr.  David  W.  Orpheus,  also,  was  a  very  pleasing  and  com¬ 
ical  Servant.  On  the  whole,  the  entertainment  proved  very 
successful.  Though  there  were  some  little  faults,  they  were 
mostly  of  such  a  nature  as  time  and  patience  can  remedy; 
and  when  such  an  entertainment  can  be  produced  by  a  cast 
almost  entirely  new  to  the  stage,  the  future  of  the  Dramatic 
Society  looks  very  bright  indeed. 

st.  John’s  literary  association. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  students  of 
our  English  Course  is  the  “St.  John’s  Literary  Association.” 
Founded  in  1870,  it  has  grown  with  its  years,  till  last  year 
five  of  its  members  were  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
class  of  Philosophy.  This  year  some  solid  work  has  been 
done,  judging  from  the  essays  and  debates  on  varied  topics, 
such  as  “  The  Benefit  of  our  Life-saving  Service,”  “  The 
Need  of  National  Defense  for  our  Coast,”  “  The  Increase  of 
our  Army  and  Navy.”  The  association,  notwithstanding 
many  drawbacks,  promises  in  course  of  time  to  exert  a  very 
beneficial  influence.  The  Moderator,  Rev.  Fr.  Flynn,  S.  J., 
is  assisted  by  the  following  staff  of  officers  : 


President — Thomas  J.  Kernan. 

Vice-president — James  T.  Quin. 

Recording  Secretary — Henry  de  Brackaeleer. 

Corresponding  Secretary— Arthur  McKeown. 

Treasurer — Louis  E.  Mejia. 

Librarian — Gabriel  Posada. 

,  .  (  Michael  J.  Maloney. 

Regulators —  j  , 

(  Lawrence  J.  Callanan. 


CHOIR  NOTES. 

Very  encouraging  reports  come  from  the  choir.  It  has  a 
membership  of  about  fifty.  For  the  present  the  practices  are 
directed  towards  strengthening  the  voice  and  acquiring  pure 
tones;  the  next  step  after  this  will  be  part  singing.  As  the 
choir  is  open  to  all,  we  are  surprised  to  see  many  with  very 
promising  voices  keeping  back  through  modesty  or  want  of 
spirit.  We  are  informed  that  the  bassi  are  doing  very  good 
work  in  the  practices.  The  recent  rehearsals  of  the  Soldier 
Chorus  were  altogether  satisfactory,  at  least  to  those  who  were 
listening  at  the  door  of  the  music-room.  The  Salve  Regina 
of  last  Sunday,  and  the  solo  of  Master  Reynolds  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Stanislaus,  were  admired  by  all.  There  is  a  rumoi 
afloat  that  the  choir  will  appear  very  conspicuously  some  time 
next  term.  The  tenor  part  has  been  strengthened  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mr.  Heffern.  We  have  heard  from  a  prominent 
member  that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  French,  S.  J.,  much 
good  work  will  be  done  this  year  in  chapel  singing,  and  in 
the  general  improvement  of  voices. 


F(J  111)  II  AMEN  SI  A. 

C.  A.  Gillon,  ’88. 


GENERAL  WEATHER  STATEMENT. 

The  mercury  has  fallen  somewhat  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 
Very  few  breezes  blowing  from  that  direction.  Slight  mist  has  settled 
■over  the  new  field,  which,  however,  will  disappear  soon.  Mercury  on 
Second  Division  in  normal  condition.  Winds  somewhat  high.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  perfect  hurricane  blows  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  toboggan 
slide.  Weather  on  First  Division,  variable;  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
abundance  of  high  wind. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Z.  Corcoran  and  J.  A.  Doyle,  who  left  in  their  junior  year,  paid  us  a 
visit  last  month. 

T.  Reilley,  ’88,  was  suddenly  called  home,  November  17,  to  the  death¬ 
bed  of  his  father.  T.  A.  Kernan,  ’88,  was  also  absent  for  some  days, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  sister.  These  gentlemen  have  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  23,  a  mass  meeting  was  convened  in 
First  Division  gymnasium.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  present, 
with  touching  ceremony,  the  Class  of  ’87  with  their  conquered  banner. 
Thrilling  speeches  were  made  by  representatives  from  the  four  higher 
classes  composing  the  league.  Mr.  Shea,  captain  of  ’87,  recognizing  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  was  prevailed  upon  to  respond  in  the  name 
of  the  victors.  His  remarks  would  have  done  honor  to  Cicero. 

The  Class  League  has  thus  far  proved  very  successful.  It  has  afforded 
those,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  played,  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  game.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  League,  so  auspiciously  organized, 
will  continue  a  principal  feature  in  the  fall  sports. 

The  prizes  which  were  kindly  offered  by  Mr.  Collins,  S.  J.,  for  the 
best  record  in  batting  and  base  running,  were  awarded,  the  former  to 
’91,  the  latter  to  ’87. 

The  following  eleven  have  been  chosen  as  the  representative  team  of 
St.  John’s.  Back ,  C.  Reilley,  ’91;  Half-Backs,  Kieran,  ’89,  and  Gillen, 
’88;  Quarter-Back,  Cushion,  ’88;  Rushers,  Carmody,  ’90,  Hanrahan, 


’8g,  Mermoud,  ’90,  Danaher,  '91,  Marrin,  ’89,  Shea,  ’88.  But  two 
outside  games  have  been  played  thus  far,  both  with  the  Olympics,  of 
New  York  City.  After  twenty  minutes’  play  on  November  12,  the 
Olympics  refused  to  continue  the  game  on  account  of  a  ruling  of  the 
referee,  the  score  then  being  6  to  o  in  favor  of  Fordham.  The  second 
game,  however,  November  27,  proved  much  more  interesting.  In  the 
first  half  a  safety  by  the  Olympics  and  a  touchdown  by  Carmody  gave 
Fordham  6  points.  A  touchdown  in  the  second  heat  by  Kieran  and  a 
goal  from  the  field  by  Gillen,  increased  our  lead  to  15.  Both  games 
were  free  from  roughness,  and  the  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed 
throughout. 

On  Election  night  the  inevitable  bonfire  was  set  blazingon  the  campus. 
A  venerable  pulpit  was  secured  and  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  flame. 
The  orators  were  missing  in  great  part;  still,  one  of  our  friends 
from  Second  Division  treated  us  to  an  eloquent  address  on  “  Blaine,  and 
his  Chances  in  1888.” 

The  membership  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  is  rapidly  increasing;  at 
present  the  capacity  of  the  chapel  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Seventy-six 
names  have  been  already  registered.  Another  feature  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Sodality  is  the  organization  of  the  apostleship  of  prayer. 
Nearly  all  the  sodalists  have  signified  their  willingness  to  join. 

J.  Monahan,  G.  Geddings  and  G.  Plunkett,  all  old  students,  were 
among  the  visitors  lately.  Joe  Monahan’s  outfit  is  as  irreproachable  as 
ever. 

The  boys  of  First  Division  generally,  and  the  Rose  Hills  in  particular, 
were  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  Mr.  J.  Lynch  at  Fordham  lately.  The 
nine  owes  Mr.  Lynch  a  great  deal,  as  much  of  their  success  last  year 
was  due  to  his  skilful  training.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  game  of 
football  then  going  on;  but,  of  course,  like  many  of  us,  he  has  a  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  baseball. 

The  new  toboggan  slide  is  in  a  fair  way  to  completion.  The  chute 
starts  from  the  hill  east  of  the  campus,  and  the  slide  will  extend  over 
First  and  Second  Division  fields. 
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First  Division  may  be  able  to  boast  of  electric  lights  in  the  near  future. 
Six  incandescent  globes  are  already  on  trial  in  the  study  hall,  and  if  they 
give  satisfaction,  all  the  college  buildings  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  annual  sports  were  held  on  November  8.  Every  expectation  was 
fulfilled.  The  day  was  lovely,  the  track  in  good  condition,  and  the  con¬ 
testants  only  too  eager  for  the  fray.  The  result  was  as  follows:  100 
yards  dash — first  heat,  Quackenboss,  ’8q,  first;  Hanrahan,  ’89,  second. 
Second  heat,  Cushion,  ’88,  first;  Newton,  ’91,  second.  Final  heat, 
Quackenboss,  first,  io3^;  Cushion,  second.  Throwing  16  lb.  hammer — 
Shea,  ’89,  40  ft.  7  in.;  Hanrahan,  ’89.  40  ft.  Running  high  jump — 
Shea,  ’89,  5  ft.  6  in.;  Donnelly,  ’88,  5ft.  4  in.  Pole  vault — Donnelly, 
’88,  9  ft.  6  in.;  Cushion,  '88,  8  ft.  8  in.  Half  mile  run — Donnelly,  ’88, 
2  min.  20  sec. ;  Cushion,  ’88,  2  min.  25  sec.  Plalf  mile  walk — Living¬ 
ston,  ’90,  4  min.  30  sec.;  Hanrahan,  ’89,  4  min.  35  sec.  Running 
broad  jump — Donnelly,  ’88,  18  ft.  2  in.;  Hanrahan,  ’89,  16  ft.  11  in. 
The  high  jump  was  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  dayf  each  of  the 
three  contestants  cleared  the  bar  time  after  time,  and  eventually  there 
was  but  a  slight  difference  of  two  inches  between  them.  This  record, 
as  also  that  of  the  hammer  throwing,  are  the  best  ever  made  at  Fordham. 

St.  Catharine’s  Day  loomed  up  cloudy  and  dark,  but  the  weather  did 
not  dampen  the  philosophic  spirit.  Many  pleasant  incidents  are  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  serve  the  philosophers  as  souvenirs  of  their  senior 
year. 

On  Saturday,  November  19,  a  half-holiday  was  given  in  expectation  of 
a  football  game  with  the  deaf  mutes  from  the  city.  Rain  interfered,  and 
the  game  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  the  half-hour  go-as-you-please,  postponed 
from  the  8th,  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement.  All  waited  breathlessly 
to  see  one  of  the  four  giants  drop  out.  The  fifteen  supernumeraries  who 
accompanied  the  heroes  did  not  attract  much  attention,  and  soon,  grow¬ 
ing  weary,  they  walked  off  the  track.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour, 
Callahan,  of  Second,  had  covered  five  miles,  Donnelly,  of  First,  and 
Dooley,  of  Second,  closely  following.  The  prizes  were  gold,  silver  and 
nickel  watches. 

Messrs.  Shea  and  McClintock  have  been  appointed  to  defend  in  the 
Philosophers’  public  disputation.  The  objectors  are  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Reilley,  Gillon  and  Cushion. 

Messrs.  Quackenboss,  ’89,  Livingston,  ’90,  and  Cushion,  ’88,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  college  at  the  12th  Regt.  athletic  exercise. 

A  very  elaborate  programme  has  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
Judge-elect  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

D.  Arellano,  ’91. 

During  the  early  part  of  November  Master  Bertier,  late  of  Third 
Division,  joined  us.  Hoping  that  the  peaceful  air  that  we  breathe  will 
tend  to  quell  his  martial  spirit,  we  extend  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Messrs. 
Kenny  and  Byron  McKeown,  a  hearty  welcome. 

We  have  been  deservedly  congratulated  as  being  the  best  friends  of 
The  Monthly.  Why  not  maintain  our  reputation  throughout  the 
year?  Let  not  the  proverb,  “  Honores  mutant  mores,”  be  verified  in  us. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  Messrs.  Callahan  and  Dooley 
for  upholding  our  reputation  against  the  stalwart  athletes  of  the  Senior 
Division,  in  the  “  go-as-you-please”  of  Thanksgiving  morning.  As  all 
know,  they  held  first  and  third  places  in  the  exciting  race,  and  won  a 
gold  and  nickel  watch.  Mr.  Geo.  Donnelly  carried  off  the  second  prize, 
a  silver  watch. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  rumor  in  the  air  about  reviving  the 
old  Second  Division  Glee  Club.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  club  will  prosper.  For  some  of  us  are  gifted  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  dramatic  talent,  while  others  have  voices  comparable 
to  a  nightingale’s. 

Our  football  team  has  been  engaging  in  hotly-contested  battles  with 
the  Rose  Hill  Juniors,  and  have  revenged  the  defeats  we  suffered  at 
their  hands  in  baseball.  The  Xaviers  came  up  on  Sunday,  November 
27,  and  played  us  a  good  game.  It  grew  dark  before  either  side  scored 
a  single  point. 

On  the  8th  of  December  Sodality  receptions  were  held  for  Second  and 
Third  Divisions.  The  ceremonies  accompanying  the  reception  were 


very  solemn  and  impressive.  In  the  morning,  before  Mass,  both  Sodal¬ 
ities  assembled  in  First  Division  gymnasium.  Here  a  procession  was 
formed;  first  came  Third  Division  sodalists,  wearing  new  badges  and 
bouquets  of  flowers,  and  carrying  banners;  after  them  followed  Second 
Division,  arrayed  in  the  same  manner;  First  Division  followed  en  tnasse, 
and  last  of  all  the  choir,  chanting  the  Magnijicat.  The  procession  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  towards  the  chapel  door,  where  they  were  met  by  the  altar 
boys  and  ministers.  Immediately  after  the  offertory,  the  postulants  of 
Third  Division  moved  up  to  the  altar  and  recited  the  act  of  consecra¬ 
tion  in  unison.  The  Second  Division  postulants  went  through  the  same 
ceremony.  There  were  ten  postulants  on  Third  Division  and  nineteen, 
on  Second. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fleetwood  and  others  went  over  to  First  Division 
and  recreated  the  senior  brethren  with  various  gymnastic  exercises. 
Messrs.  Livingston,  J.  E.  Kelley  and  J.  Walsh,  wishing  to  preserve  the 
honor  of  First  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  boys,  essayed  some  wonderful 
fandangos  in  which  they  succeed  fairly,  considering  weight  and  length 
of  limb  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  &  Co. 
intend  sending  a  formal  challenge  to  First. 

Last  week  the  cry  of  “  ice”  was  heard  on  Second,  and  forthwith  there 
followed  a  rattling  of  skates  and  promiscuous  clamors  to  be  taken  to  the 
pond.  Fr.  Kevill  very  kindly  offered  his  services.  A  large  delegation 
went  to  the  pond.  The  ice  was  a  snare  and  delusion;  so  what  could  Fr. 
Kevill  and  Second  Division  do  but  walk  back? 

At  last  the  toboggan  slide  is  up.  Let  the  snow  come  now.  We  aie 
ready  for  it.  The  slide  is  as  high  as  the  one  in  the  Polo  Grounds.  Con¬ 
tributions  for  paying  carpenters  are  coming  in  rapidly. 

At  the  last  reading  of  marks  Second  Division  was  highly  complimented 
by  Fr.  Rector.  The  testimonials  for  November  were  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  for  any  preceding  month. 

Second  Division  study  hall  is  now  open  on  holidays  for  those  who- 
wish  to  spend  some  time  in  study  or  useful  reading.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  number  who  take  advantage  of  the  privilege. 

Lawn  tennis  has  been  booming  for  the  past  month.  Mr.  R.  Wooley 
is,  by  general  consent,  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  court;  some  of  the 
boisterous  tennis  players  have  had  occasion  to  understand  the  dignity  of 
this  gentleman’s  office.  Mr.  E.  Bertier  is  a  worthy  and  forcible  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Mr.  Wooley. 

We  have  heard  that  T.  S.  R.  has  computed  the  number  of  seconds 
between  now  and  Christmas.  What  the  peculiar  process  was  we  don’t 
know. 

Second  Division  is  filled  to  overflowing.  High  water  mark — 75  active 
members,  not  counting  those  in  the  infirmary. 

st.  John’s  hall. 

Gilbert  J.  Egan. 

The  Thanksgiving  games  took  up  a  great  part  of  last  month.  The 
result  was  as  follows: 

Standing  jump— 1st  Section,  G.  J.  Egan;  2d  Section,  C.  Mehltretter;  3d 
Section,  C.  Wilson. 

Running  jump — 1st  Section,  P.  J.  Looran;  2d  Section,  Wm.  Clogher. 
Hop-skip-and-jump — 1st  Section.  P.  J.  Looran;  2d  Section,  Wm. 
Clogher;  3d  Section,  C.  Wilson. 

Throwing  the  hammer — 1st  Section,  E.  Rigney;  2d  Section,  Wm. 

Clogher;  3d  Section,  Howard  Brown. 

Putting  the  shot — 1st  Section,  Phil.  Shaughnessy;  2d  Section,  Wm. 
Clogher;  3d  Section,  Louis  Coyer. 

Throwing  the  ball — 1st  Section,  Ed.  McElroy;  2d  Section,  Gus.  Gaynor, 
3d  Seclion,  Louis  Coyer. 

Go-as-you-please: — 1st  Section,  Wm.  Kyle;  2d  Section,  Wm.  Clogher; 
3d  Section,  Louis  Coyer. 

Hundred  yards  dash— 1st  Section,  E.  Kenny;  2d  Section,  Wm.  Clogher; 
3d  Section,  Louis  Coyer. 

Company  B  appears  now  in  full  uniform,  overcoat  and  all.  When 
they  get  the  bayonet  and  musket  they  will  look  very  formidable. 

Shinny  is  the  great  game  now.  There  are  enough  shinnies  on  the 
Division  to  supply  a  county.  We  are  all  waiting  anxiously  to  be  able  to 
use  them  on  the  new  pond.  The  plans  of  the  new'  field  are  all  ready; 
probably  the  baseball  diamond  will  not  he  in  good  condition  until  next 
spring. 
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FEBR  UA  R  Y. 


#14  ON  TIT  of  misgiving,  Hermit  of  the  year, 

Y§7  Where  is  thy  cavern,  what  can  bring  thee  here  ? 

1  Thee  with  thy  cowl  of  clingy  snow  ; 

What  is  thy  mission,  Prophet  of  woe  % 
Contest  tlion  here,  like  the  ancient  seer, 

To  sit  on  the  hills  of  time  and  moan, 

Crooning  of  fear  to  the  new-born  year, 

Wailing  sad  sooth  in  rhyme  and  groan  ? 

Hie  thee  away  to  thy  caves  of  snow  ! 

Hie  thee  away !  Prophet  of  woe  ! 

“  Nay,  nay,  stern  sir,  for  I  come  to  stay, 

I  come  to  stay  till  my  sooth  I  shall  say ; 

I  with  my  cowl  of  dingy  snow, 

Prophet  of  gladness — not  of  woe. 

I  come  not  here,  like  the  ancient  seer, 

To  sit  on  the  hills  of  time  and  moan, 

Crooning  of  fear  to  the  new-born  year — 

Nay,  out  of  my  cave  in  my  clime  alone 
I  come  on  my  lonely  path  of  snow, 
Prophet  of  gladness — not  of  woe. 

I  can  see  thro’  the  windy  mists  of  March, 

Thro’  the  tears  on  April’s  way, 

A  myriad- spangled  rainbow  arch 
That  spans  the  morn  of  May  ; 

And  then  the  prime  of  summer-time, 

A  noon  of  quiet  blest, 

And  a  golden  year  thro’  Autumn  sere. 

And  then — ah  !  then — you  know  the  rest.” 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 
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Froude  struggled  in  his  college  days,  with  what  a  most 
unhappy  effect  can  be  judged  by  all  those  acquainted  with 
his — to  put  it  most  charitably — unfortunate  writings.  Yet 
even  he  whose  perverse  will  had  led  him  into  a  path  the 
very  opposite  to  Dr.  Newman’s,  pays  a  glowing  though 
unwilling  tribute  to  the  person  of  the  Cardinal,  attributing 
to  him  a  most  attaching  gentleness,  sweetness,  singleness  of 
aim  and  purpose  ;  he  says  that  he  was  formed. by  Nature  to 
command  others  and  had  the  faculty  of  attracting  to  himself 
the  passionate  devotion  of  his  friends  and  followers. 

Although  Cardinal  Newman  founded  no  sect,  he  yet 
resembled  the  old  Greek  philosophers  in  this,  that  he  had  a 
following  of  young  friends  who  were  with  him  heart  and 
soul,  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  his  sake,  and 
some  of  them,  like  Hurrell  Froude,  “only  likely  to  quarrel 
if  the  pace  was  tod  slow.”  The  wondering  parents  of  the 
young  man  who  came  home  from  Oxford  with  the  one  name 
of  “  Newman  ”  ever  on  his  admiring  lips  must  have  asked 
themselves  the  question  which  naturally  prompts  itself  to  us 
and  which  must  have  come  to  a  spectator  who  had  seen  what 
Principal  Shairp  describes  when  he  tells  us  how,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  in  Oriel  Lane  light-hearted  under-graduates 
would  drop  their  voices  and  whisper  “  There’s  Newman,” 
when,  head  thrust  forward  and  gaze  fixed  on  some  vision 
seen  only  by  himself,  with  swift,  noiseless  steps  he  glided  by, 
filling  them  with  awe  for  a  moment  as  if  it  had  been  some 
apparition  that  had  passed. 

And  it  was  this  same  mysterious  personal  charm  which 
drew  all  Oxford  to  fill  St.  Mary’s  with  eager  ears  to  hear 
those  thrilling-  Sunday  afternoon  sermons,  and  to  revel  in 
the  presence  of  “that  voice” — I  use  the  words  of  Anthony 
Froude — “so  keen,  so  preternaturally  sweet,  whose  very 
whisper  used  to  thrill  through  crowded  churches,  when 
every  breath  was  held  to  hear  ;  that  calm  gray  eye  ;  those 
features  so  stern  and  yet  so  gentle.”  This  was  the  powrer 
which,  added  to  his  genius  and  his  style,  made  him  the  one 
great  figure  of  those  days,  and  makes  his  name  a  great  one 
to  the  imagination  still. 

But  when  all  Oxford  resounded  with  that  name,  the 
memory  of  which  even  in  the  after-time  was  to  be  the  one 
potent  power  in  the  university,  “alike  a  charm  to  conjure 
with,  and  a  dangerous  force  to  execrate,”  the  ever  memorable 
9th  of  October,  1845,  drew  nigh,  and  with  it  came  the  end 
of  twelve  long  years  of  intense  and  earnest  thought  ;  and 
“  Ho  Megas,”  as  Henry  Wilberforce  used  to  speak  of  him, 
chose  “  the  reproach  of  Christ  as  to  be  esteemed  greater 
riches  than  the  treasure  of  the  Egyptians.”  And  when  he 
was  gone,  the  small  hamlet  of  Littlemore,  once  his  sojourn, 
became  a  Mecca  for  enthusiastic  young  Oxford  men  who 
loved  his  memory. 

How  sacredly  he  was  remembered  we  may  learn  in  hear¬ 
ing  Kegan  Paul  tell  us  of  a  home  near  Oxford  in  which  a 
veiled  crucifix  seemed  to  its  possessors  to  have  gained  a 
special  sanctity  because  it  had  been  Newman’s  ;  and  how 
those  who  had  attended  his  former  church  at  Littlemore 
prayed  all  the  more  fervently  because  he  had  prayed  there 
before  them  ;  while  the  young  zealots  of  that  day  loved  St. 
Mary’s  most  because  of  its  pulpit  whence  Newman  had 
preached. 

The  secret  of  the  charm  that  fascinated  while  it  awed  the 
younger  enthusiasm  of  Oxford  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
man’s  veneration  of  the  mysterious  and  the  solitary,  and 
his  admiration  of  the  tamelessness  of  soul  which  was  ready 
to  essay  the  impossible.  Although  in  Oriel  days  Cardinal 
Newman  was  known  to  be  almost  romantically  devoted  to 
the  inner  circle  of  his  friends,  to  the  world  at  large  he 
seemed  as  one  who  dwelt  apart  from  men  and  from  the  age 
which  claimed  him.  With  an  earnestness  which  would  not 
permit  him  “to  pause,  to  make  an  end,”  he  occupied  his  whole 
future;  we  are  told  he  was  ever  yearning  to  build  up  as  fast 
as  men  cast  down,  and  to  plant  again  the  waste  places.  Mr. 
Mozley  says,  “  It  was  never  possible  to  be  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  his  company  without  a  man  feeling  himself  to  be 


invited  to  take  an  onward  step  sufficient  to -tax  his  energy 
or  his  faith.” 

Not  satisfied  to  follow  the  example  of  other  tutors  he 
made  his  connection  with  the  under-graduates  something 
more  than  simply  official  or  nominal,  and  thus  won  their 
love  to  him  as  to  a  father  or  an  elder  and  affectionate  brother. 
Like  Walter  Scott  in  being  one  of  the  most  noble  and  lovable 
figures  in  English  letters,  he  resembled  him  also  in  this,  that 
he  was  ever  seeing  the  best  and  highest  parts  of  the  human 
character.  He  looked  for  water  from  the  deserts,  and  trusted 
that  the  broken  reeds  might  yet  rule  the  forest,  ever  hoping 
against  all  hope. 

It  was  such  qualities  as  these  which  made  him  the  idol  of 
those  who  lived  in  his  immediate  presence  ;  while  the 
shadows  of  the  beautiful  features  of  his  attractive  soul  made 
him  revered  to  those  who  only  saw  him  through  his  works 
or  heard  his  “most  entrancing  of  voices  breaking  the  silence 
of  St.  Mary’s  with  words  and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious 
music.”  His  severity  of  soul  was  linked  to  a  gentleness  of 
spirit  which  filled  him  with 

“  A  hate  of  hate,  a  scorn  of  scorn, 

A  love  of  love 

which  made  controversy  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  thought 
of  ridiculing  an  adversary,  though  he  never  lacked  opportu¬ 
nities  and  ever  had  the  power,  foreign  to  him  And  what 
a  world  and  a  wealth  of  meaning  is  there  in  the  fact  that  his 
bitterest  enemies  could  not  accuse  him  of  unfairness  ! 

But  we  must  not  hope  to  write  the  secret  of  his  popularity 
in  a  few  words.  Many  circumstances  combined  to  produce 
it  ;  and  there  was  never  a  like  example  of  such  popularity 
because  there  was  never  a  like  combination  of  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  told  of  some.  Any  one  who  will  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  sermons  may  there  find  another. 
These  sermons,  while  ever  teaching  the  human  soul’s  direct 
relation  to  God— “the  everlasting  face  to  face  with  God,” — 
were  the  first  since  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  teach  also 
that  beauty  was  consonant  with  holiness  ;  that  piety  need 
not  be  ugly  ;  that  the  love  of  God  need  not  be  hideous. 
Beautiful  poems  they  were  rather  than  sermons,  and  yet 
overflowing  with  an  earnest  and  heart-filling  love  for  God 
which  was  as  new  to  his  hearers  as  it  was  attracting. 

Little  wonder  then  that  they  were  held  to  Newman. 
But  we,  who  have  never  seen  him  with  our  bodily  eyes, 
nor  heard  his  unforgetable  voice  with  our  bodily  ears,  and 
yet  have  learned  so  well  to  admire  and  love  him  from  afar 
off,  even  from  beyond  the  wide  sea,  we  have  had  other  spells 
added  to  these.  They  were  certain  qualities  of  soul  which 
do  not  court  but  command  admiration  from  all  men.  Dr. 
Newman  was  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  a  true 
man.  His  pupil,  Mozley,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  his 
near  presence,  says,  “  During  the  whole  period  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  and  communication  with  Newman  I 
never  had  any  other  thought  than  that  he  was  more  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest  and  more  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  saying  than  any  other  man  I  had  come  across.” 

And  we  can  even  see  this  in  his  printed  page.  As  we 
read,  we  feel  that  every  thought,  every  sentence  has 
been  carefully  and  solemnly  weighed  in  the  most  rigid  bal¬ 
ances  of  truth  before  it  was  given  to  the  world  forever. 

I  believe  that  he  must  have  though:  of  God  oftenest  as  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Truth. 

And  on  the  altar  of  this  Truth  he  laid  his  whole  life,  for 
its  sake  setting  at  naught  all  things  that  the  world  of  men 
most  prize,  wishing  only  to  do  the  right,  and  that  at  all  haz¬ 
ards.  There  is  something  heart-rendingly  pathetic  in  his 
attempt  to  find  reasons  for  not  abandoning  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  born  and  reared,  when  he  found  Truth  drag¬ 
ging  him  towards  the  Rome  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  Anti-Christ.  Hear  these  words  to  the  Church  of  England 
wrung  from  his  heart  when  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
an  Anglican  pulpit  :  “O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  j 
thee  that  thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon  thee,  and  ' 
canst  not  keep  the  n,  and  bearest  children,  yet  darest  not  | 
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)wn  them  ?  Why  hast  thou  not  the  skill  to  use  their  ser¬ 
vices  ?  nor  the  heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love?  How  is  it 
hat  whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in 
devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom 
md  finds  no  home  within  thy  arms  ?’’ 

A  man  born  to 

“  Face  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  lay  them,” 

he  was  yet  beaten  back  by  Truth  step  by  step.  One  plea 
after  the  other  against  Rome  was  defeated  until  his  theology 
was  gone  ;  and  then  he  opposed  The  Woman  of  the  Seven 
Hills  on  the  grounds  of  political  policy  and  her  popular 
errors,  until  what  he  hoped  might  be  rocks  proved  to  be 
only  quicksands.  “And  so  the  end  was  come.  The  fore¬ 
most  man  in  the  English  Church  was  content  to  send  for 
the  humble  Italian  monk,  Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist, 
and  falling  at  his  feet,  to  ask  reception  into  the  Roman 
Church.  At  the  call  of  conscience  he  had  already  resigned 
preferment  and  leadership  ;  he  now  abandoned  home  and 
nearly  all  his  friends  ;  for  ease  he  accepted  comparative 
poverty  ;  for  rule  over  others  he  took  on  him  obedience  ; 
et  exiit,  nesciens  quo  iret,"  his  heart  praying  those  words  his 
lips  had  framed  twelve  years  before  in  an  orange-boat  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

“  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

Keep  Thou  my  feet  ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Should’st  lead  me  on. 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will  :  remember  not  past  years.” 

When  Carlyle  was  asked  what  he  thought  to  be  the  secret 
of  Cardinal  Newman’s  great  popularity,  he  replied  :  “  A  man 
|  who  does  something  which  all  men  worth  the  name  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  each  one  after  his  fashion,  and  does  it  effectually, 
too,  is  and  must  be  a  curiosity  to  his  fellows.  Newman 
thought  his  way  through  great  difficulties  to  a  logical  issue, 
and  those  who  have  the  same  soul-fights  are  curious  to 
know  how  he  did  it.”  In  other  words,  the  rare  frankness 
and  courage  which  faced  and  overcame  everything  that 
stood  in  his  path  towards  Truth  have  given  him  the  prestige 
of  a  hero.  Men  see  in  him  one  who  has  braved  all  odds 
to  win  the  fight  for  life  and  heaven  over  death  and  error, 
who  willingly  foreswore  all  brightest  worldly  hopes,  clasped 
hands  with  all  dearest  friends,  to  go  out  alone  into  the  path 
where  he  was  to  meet  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  faces, 
new  everything  save  God  and  truth. 

As  Father  Faber  might  have  put  it,  his  was  indeed  a 
heart  with  the  full  noontide  of  God  about  it  ;  he  believed 
in  doing  from  principle  and  not ,  in  wasting  a  lifetime  in 
speculation  about  principles  ;  he  was 

“  One  of  that  small,  transfigured  band 
Which  the  world  cannot  tame,” 

but  is  forced  to  admire.  And  his  reward  has  begun  even 
in  his  lifetime.  At  one  time  the  only  Catholic  to  whom 
Englishmen  would  listen,  he  has  commanded  an  audience 
for  the  truth,  and  made  the  Catholic  Church  “respectable” 
in  England.  It  would  be  superflous  to  add,  “  May  his  name 
live  through  a  decade  of  centuries,”  for  the  intelligent 
world  has  long  since  decided  that  it  shall  live  forever. 

C.  A.  WlNGERTKR,  ’87. 


LITERARY  LABOR. 

There  is  probably  no  kind  of  labor  which  is  prosecuted 
in  so  many  various  ways,  and  with  such  varied  success,  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  that  of  literary  composition. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  judge  strictly  from  the 


writings  of  our  greatest  authors  either  the  manner  in  which 
they  did  their  work  or  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on 
their  pages.  However,  fortunately  for  us,  some  of  those 
whose  productions  please  us  most  have  themselves  disclosed 
the  extent  of  their  toil  in  composition,  others  have  left  that 
disclosure  to  be  made  by  their  biographers.  Thus,  owing  to 
the  frankness  of  the  authors  themselves  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  to  the  work  of  the  biographers,  there  is  scarcely  an 
author  whose  productions  have  called  forth  the  praise  or 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  whose  manner  of  com¬ 
position  is  not  known  to  his  curious  readers. 

The  student  of  music,  who  after  listening  to  the  melody 
produced  by  a  trained  and  cultivated  musician,  endeavors 
to  imitate  what  appears  so  simple,  so  artless,  and  so  natural, 
is  surprised  at  finding  that  what  seemed  so  graceful  and 
easy  in  another  is  most  difficult  for  him  to  imitate.  Thus  it 
is  too  with  the  novice  in  letters  ;  he  finds  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  most  free  from  affectation  and  apparently 
from  art,  is  the  most  difficult  to  equal.  The  amount  of 
practice  required  by  those  who  study  the  art  of  composition 
is  so  great  that  there  is  hardly  anything  more  difficult  than 
to  induce  even  a  college  student  to  promise  you  a  half-dozen 
pages  of  essay  paper  on  the  most  ordinary  subject,  or  on 
one  most  interesting  to  the  public,  if  he  understands  that 
his  work  is  intended  for  publication. 

They  who  have  studied  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
those  beginning  to  write,  assert  that  it  is  because  the  literary 
mind  is  pre-eminently  a  lazy  one.  Literary  lights  who  can 
dash  off  splendid  work  at  the  suggestion  of  what  seems  to 
be  but  mere  caprice,  but  what  scholars  have  defined  as  the 
afflatus  or  the  poeticus  furor,  cannot  be  brought  to  work  by 
any  regular  system  or  at  any  specified  time.  It  seems  that 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  literary  people  that  the  two  re¬ 
quisites  tor  the  best  literary  results  are  “the  mind  and  the 
moment.”  To  treat  of  the  “  mind,”  of  its  training  and  of 
its  necessary  endowments  is  so  near,  or  rather  so  decidedly 
within,  the  domain  of  the  professor  that  we  shall  not  dare  to 
say  anything  of  it  here;  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  “  moment  ”  is  one  of  the  most  fleeting  of  all  uncertain 
and  transient  spells. 

Of  course  if  a  writer  takes  up  his  pen  feeling  that  he  is 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  produce  the  first  order  of  compo¬ 
sition,  but  yet  is  determined  to  write,  he  will  with  labor  pro¬ 
duce  something  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  anything  that  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  best  pieces  of  any  literature  was 
written  under  such  circumstances.  Still  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  writing  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  influences 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  author  ;  it  forces  him 
to  concentrate  every  faculty  on  his  work,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  needs  a  chance  to  correct  and  improve  with 
care  what  he  has  thrown  off  under  the  weight  of  some 
great  pressure. 

The  olden  writers  who  have  secured  such  elegance  and 
matchless  grace  in  their  compositions  often  wrote  their 
choicest  pieces  when  the  “moment”  was  forced  upon  them 
by  dire  want.  The  afflatus  was  wafted  to  others  when  they 
walked  their  well-kept  parks  or  sought  amusement  in  their 
cozy,  comfortable  libraries  amid  all  the  influences  that 
could  conspire  to  suggest  thought  or  to  awaken  compla¬ 
cency. 

It  would  be  recounting  an  old  story  to  repeat  here  the 
severe  and  untiring  labor  which  the  writers  of  English  have 
undergone  in  polishing  and  finishing  their  works.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  no  student  of  composition  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  want  of  success  at  first.  Many  there  are,  within 
college  walls  too,  who  have  an  abundance  of  ideas  and  who, 
if  they  were  to  make  what,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  is  most 
difficult  for  some  people  to  make,  an  effort,  would  be  able 
to  add  many  graceful  and  creditable  productions  to  the 
number  of  those  written  by  writers  still  in  their  pupilage. 

Only  those  who  have  written  for  the  pubic  know  how 
much  dissatisfaction  a  writer  feels  with  his  work  even  after 
he  has  read  and  re-read,  corrected  and  re-corrected,  blotted 
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LETTERS  FROM  PROMINENT  MEN 

MY  IDEA  OF  EDUCATION. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Herbert  Spencer,  Lydia  Prim. 


Limerick,  Ire.,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  question  which  your  letter  suggested  to 
me  is  one  which  I  am  always  willing  to  discuss.  And 
though  I  cannot  claim  that  my  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
entirely  original,  I  can  still  say  that  I  hold  them  none  the 
less  sincerely  and  tenaciously  on  that  account.  Indeed, 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  though  they  are,  if 
you  will,  but  emanations  from,  the  mind  of  another,  have 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  my  own  observations  ; 
so  that,  even  though  I  have  accepted  the  theories  of  another, 

I  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  the  example  of  those  who 
can  give  no  reason  for  their  convictions  except  that  they 
have  received  them  from  one  to  whom  they  look  up  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  veneration. 

I  remember  well,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Old  Trinity,  how 
my  one  all-absorbing  idea  was  to  make  my  mind  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  on  every  conceivable  subject.  It 
had  then  never  entered  into  my  head  to  doubt  that  this  was 
the  meaning  and  the  end  of  education.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  surprised  I  was  when  I  first  heard  how  differently  it 
was  viewed  by  others.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
meeting  with  that  profound  scholar,  solid  thinker,  and  saintly 
man,  the  present  superior  of  the  Oratorians,  Cardinal  New¬ 
man.  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  the  house  of  a  Catholic 
family  in  Dublin,  and  as  the  son  of  the  author  of  Mary 
1'udor,  I  received  a  cordial  welcome.  I  had  not  been  con¬ 
versing  with  him  long  before  his  genial  manners  had  their 
effect  upon  me,  and  I  found  myself  talking  of  my  pursuits 
and  projects  with  boyish  candor.  I  was  dilating  at  some 
length  upon  the  excellent  advantages  which  Old  Trinit’- 
offered  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge,  when  he  quietly  in¬ 
terrupted  me  with  the  question  :  “  Did  it  never  strike  you 
that  true  education  has  a  nobler  end  than  the  mere  acquir¬ 
ing  of  information  ?”  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first  and 
told  him  so  ;  but  as  he  went  on  and  explained  his  meaning, 
I  saw  the  subject  in  such  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  view  it,  that  I  asked  myself 
in  amazement  whether  I  could  have  been  deceived  so  long 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  such  an  important  matter.  There 
was,  however,  so  much  clearness  in  his  explanation  and 
so  much  force  in  his  arguments  that  I  was  compelled  to 
assent  to  his  views,  almost  against  my  will.  I  left  the  house 
that  night  a  firm  believer  in  the  theories  which  I  had  just 
then,  for  the  first  time,  heard  propounded,  and  my  expe¬ 
rience  since  then  has  only  served  to  impress  them  upon  my 
mind  more  ineffaceably.  I  will  give  you  in  a  few  words  the 
doctrine  which  I  then  heard. 

The  end  of  education  is  not  the  mere  attainment  of 
knowledge,  for  that  is  only  the  means  to  the  end.  The 
true  purpose  of  education  is  the  training  and  disciplining 
of  the  mind,  so  that  it  can  see  the  relations  between  the 
ideas  which  it  receives,  and  put  them  together  in  logical 
order.  As  somebody  has  aptly  expressed  it  :  “  In  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  liberal  education  we  should  aim  at  becoming 
practical  philosophers.”  The  storing-up.  of  information  on 
vari  d  subjects  is  not,  however,  a  thing  to  be  despised.  On 


the  contrary,  a  man  who  has  made  his  mind  a  receptacle 
for  knowledge  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  is  without  doubt  of 
great  use  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  But  he  cannot 
rightly  be  called  an  educated  man,  for  the  reason  that  his 
powers  of  mind  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  while 
he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 
In  such  a  man  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect  lie  dor¬ 
mant  ;  he  is  hardly  conscious  that  he  possesses  them  at  all. 

1  his  is  the  great  fault  with  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
present  day.  The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  them  is  too 
varied  and  too  complicated  to  serve  the  purpose  of  true 
education.  The  evils  of  the  system  have  been  well  shown 
up  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  “  Idea  of  a  University,”  a 
book  which  on  its  appearance  I  read  with  great  pleasure  and 
not  a  little  profit.  He  concludes  his  rem  rks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  following  striking  passage  :  “  Such  is  the  bitter 
specimen  of  the  fruit  of  that  ambitious  system  which  has 
of  late  years  been  making  way  amongst  us;  for  its  results  on 
ordinary  minds  and  on  the  common  run  of  students  is  less 
satisfactory  still;  they  leave  their  place  of  education  simply 
dissipated  and  relaxed  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which 
they  have  never  really  mastered,  and  so  shallow  as  not  even 
to  k^ow  their  shallowness.  How  much  better,  I  say,  is  it 
for  the  active  and  thoughtful  intellect,  where  such  is  to  be 
found,  to  eschew  the  college  and  the  university  altogether 
than  to  submit  to  a  drudgery  so  ignoble,  a  mockery  so  con¬ 
tumelious  !  How  much  more  profitable  for  the  independent 
mind,  after  the  mere  rudiments  of  education,  to  range 
through  a  library  at  random,  taking  down  books  as  they 
meet  him,  and  pursuing  the  trains  of  thought  which  his 
mother  wit  suggests.  How  much  healthier  to  wander  in  the 
fields,  and  there  with  the  exiled  Prince,  to  find  ‘tongues  in 
the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks.’  How  much  more 
genuine  an  education  is  that  of  the  poor  boy  in  the  Poem — 
a  Poem,  whether  in  conception  or  execution,  one  of  the 
most  touching  in  our  language — who,  not  in  the  wide  world, 
but  ranging  day  by  day  around  his  widowed  mother’s  home, 
‘  a  dexterous  gleaner  ’  in  a  narrow  field  and  with  only  such 
slender  outfit 

‘  As  the  village  school  and  books  a  few  supplied,’ 
contrived  from  the  beach  and  the  quay  and  the  fisher’s 
boat  and  the  inn’s  fireside  and  the  tradesman’s  shop  and  the 
shepherd’s  walk  and  the  smuggler’s  hut  and  the  mossy 
moor  and  the  screaming  gulls  and  the  restless  waves,  to 
fashion  for  himself  a  philosophy  and  a  poetry  of  his  own.” 
The  present  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  attitude  of  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  sub¬ 
ject.  When  a  parent  sends  his  son  to  a  university  he  ex¬ 
pects  on  his  return  home  that  he  will  have  made  some 
acquisitions  which  he  may  show  off  to  his  admiring 
friends.  If  he  has  not  done  so  the  parent,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  removes  him  from  the  school  and  sends  him  to 
another  where  he  will  make  more  of  what  he  calls  “pro¬ 
gress.”  Plence  it  is  that  the  faculties  of  universities  are 
obliged  to  include  in  the  curriculum  a  diversity  of  studies 
in  which  they  themselves  probably  do  not  believe  at  all. 
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Hence,  the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  evil  appears  to  be 
the  correction  of  popular  opinion.  This  is  a  great  work, 
but  it  is  even  now  progressing  slowly  but  surely,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations 
will  see  all  our  schools  conducted  with  a  true  understanding 
of  the  import  of  the  word  “  Education.” 

Yours  truly,  etc.,  Aubrey  de  Vere. 


London,  Nov.  ioth,  1886. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  M onthly  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  request  that  I  should  favor  you 
with  my  idea  of  education,  causes  me  some  surprise.  I  was 
beginning  to  fancy  that  discussions  about  educational  meth¬ 
ods  were  matters  of  the  past,  and  having  expressed  my 
views  some  years  ago,  I  let  the  question  rest.  I  am  glad, 
however,  of  having  an  opportunity  of  re-stating  my  opinions 
on  so  important  a  subject. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  now,  as  formerly,  too 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  ornamental  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  useful.  Education  is  valuable  only  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  useful,  and  it  is  truly  useful  if  it  answers 
affirmatively  these  three  questions  :  Does  it  prepare 
us  for  self  preservation  ?  Does  it  prepare  us  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ?  Does  it  prepare  us  for  the  miscellaneous  require¬ 
ments  of  life  ?  Before  touching  on  these  conditions  in 
detail,  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  utility.  Of  course  there 
is  no  study,  howsoever  extraordinary,  which  will  not  benefit 
a  man  in  some  way  or  other.  A  student  of  heraldry,  for 
instance,  might,  after  years  of  patient  research,  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  manners.  But  would  there  be  any 
proportion  between  those  long  years  of  study  and  the 
meagre  result  ?  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  utility  as  the 
test  of  education,  I  mean  that  utility  which  brings  about  an 
even  proportion  between  study  and  its  results.  Now  if 
space  permitted,  I  would  prove  to  the  dullest  intellect  that 
the  only  educational  method  answering  the  three  conditions 
above  mentioned  and  having  proportionate  results  is  Science. 
I  will  leave  citizenship  and  self  preservation  for  another  letter, 
though  I  know  that  those  familiar  with  the  grand  results 
achieved  by  science  will  easily  see  how  it  has  encompassed 
human  life  with  safeguards  innumerable,  how  it  has  pre¬ 
served  the  fabric  of  nations  from  evils  within  and  without. 
But  I  fancy  that  some  will  smile  incredulously  when  I  affirm 
that  science  forms  the  groundwork  of  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts.  It  is  certainly  incredible  to  me  that  men  can  be 
learnedly  critical  about  a  Greek  ode  and  can  pass  by  with¬ 
out  a  glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  strata  of  the  earth.  It  is  more  than  incredible  to 
me  that  poets  should  weep  over  an  explanation  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  when  I  know  that  there  is  more  poetry  in  a  single 
prism  of  the  glorious  arc  than  in  all  the  myths  accumulated 
by  poets  from  Homer  down  to  the  present  time.  Again 
take  painting.  It  is  known  that  some  of  our  greatest  artists 
have  blundered  egregiously  in  representations  of  nature 
from  an  ignorance  of  physical  phenomena.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  sculpture,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science  is  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I  would  like  to  urge 
in  this  short  letter,  a  point  involving  a  subject  much 


discussed  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  with  what  should 
education  begin?  I  have  no  word  strong  enough  to 
express  my  disapprobation  of  those  who  seek  to  intro¬ 
duce  general  principles  into  a  child’s  head,  who  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  A  child,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  examine  and  study  individual  things,  things 
which  strike  the  senses  ;  in  course  of  time  it  will  notice  the 
general  law  found  in  or  governing  these  individul  things  : 
this  is  the  way  of  nature,  and  those  teachers  who  oppose 
this  natural  process  are  simply  unnatural.  Since,  therefore, 
the  growth  of  the  mind  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
what  better  subject  matter  for  study  can  we  give  to  children 
than  science  ?  So  you  see,  my  young  friends,  that  science 
is  eminently  useful,  that  it  fulfills  the  ends  of  education, 
that  it  is  the  groundwork  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  that, 
as  a  study,  it  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind.  I  could  readily  prove  to  you  that  science  is  also  the 
best  civilizer,  that  it  routs  the  wiverns  of  superstition,  that 
it  calls  the  mind  from  idle  speculation  to  profitable  thought. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Spencer. 


Gorham,  Maine,  Dec.  ioth. 

Dear  Messrs.  Editors. 

Your  .letter  put  me  into  an  awful  flutter  of  excitement. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  my  opinion  on  educational  matters 
has  been  asked ,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  often 
stated  my  views  in  a  very  decided  manner.  A  clear  and 
adequate  explanation  cf  my  idea  would  more  than  fill  your 
small  periodical  ;  however,  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to 
essential  points.  In  the  first  place  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  there  is  too  much  monotony  in  our  schools,  and  this 
monotony  comes  from  the  very  limited  number  of  books 
used  in  the  classes.  In  our  primary  schools,  for  example, 
the  pupil  is  engaged  in  only  seven  branches,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  aritemetic,  history,  geography  and  calisthenics. 
What  meagre  sustenance  for  the  active  mind  of  a  child  ! 
How  can  these  few  studies  fail  to  produce  ennui  and  listless¬ 
ness  ?  Were  I  in  charge  of  all  the  primary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  add  at  least  twenty-six  extra 
branches,  and  I  would  begin  with  a  good  course  in  logic. 
It  is  positively  distressing  to  see  how  illogical  and  unreason¬ 
able  the  present  generation  of  children  has  become.  A  few 
months  training  in  the  inductive  method  would  remedy 
this  evil.  When  the  youthful  mind  has  been  set  right  by  a 
course  in  logic,  I  would  recommend  the  simultaneous  study 
of  French,  Italian  and  German.  To  my  mind  Latin  and 
Greek  are  altogether  useless,  because  Greek  is  spoken  by 
hardly  anyone  except  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  besides, 
the  whole  Latin  language  has  been  translated  into  English. 
When  French,  Italian  and  German  have  been  thoroughly 
mastered,  I  would  take  up  painting  immediately.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  our  children  in  the  matter  of  painting  is  perfectly 
shocking.  They  prefer  a  rude  cai'toon  to  a  real  Murillo. 
They  are  sometimes  taken  by  their  parents  to  visit  art 
galleries,  and  instead  of  admiring  and  criticising,  they  run 
•about,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  devoted  artists.  After 
painting,  music  comes  naturally.  The  merits  of  this  branch 
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are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  on 
them.  In  the  words  of  the  poet, 

“  Music  hath  charms,  etc.” 

While  speaking  of  poetry,  I  must  deplore  its  absence  in 
our  primary  schools.  To  think  that  children  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Shelley  and 
Browning  and  Tennyson  !  But  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  my 
letter  has  taken  extravagant  proportions,  and  I  must  stop 


abruptly  if  I  would  stop  at  all.  Hoping  that  my  views  may 
tend  to  enlighten  you  and  others,  I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lydia  Prim 

[We  are  not  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  these 
letters  — Eds.] 

By  permission  of 

Wm.  C.  McClintock,  ’88. 


- •*»*■ - 

Jfc  $iui. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 

Herald  of  morn,  the  hoary  north  wind  cold, 

Sweeping  from  mount  to  plain,  from  hill  to  dale, 
Uprolls  from  Nature’s  face  Night’s  sable  veil. 
And  lo!  the  Orient  rich  in  russet  gold 
And  crimson  tints,  the  waking  skies  unfold. 

Across  the  snow-robed  meadows  dimly  pale, 
Aurora  softly  lifts  her  roseate  trail, 

And  limns  with  streaks  of  dawning  lea  and  wold. 

It  is  the  feast  of  quaint  St.  Valentine, 

Season  of  love  and  joy,  when  Cupid  s  vays 
A  loyal  realm;  when  hearts  with  hearts  entwine. 

When  shafts  unerring,  like  mid-winter  rays 
Of  sunny  light  warming  the  frost-chilled  earth, 
Inflame  e’en  hearts  long  cold,  with  love  and  mirth. 


ITALIAN  SHROVETIDE :  THE  ROMAN  CARNIVAL. 

I  make  affidavit  that  this  letter  from  C.  E.  S.  was  really  written  by  said  C.  E.  S.  to  one  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ,88. 


Rome,  March  3,  1870. 

My  Dear  Cousin  :  I  write  this  letter  in  answer  to  your 
request  for  information  about  the  Carnival  in  Rome.  Well, 
to  begin,  I  must  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  translating  from  the  classics  those  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  Olympic  Games  or  of  the  contests  in  the  Roman  Am¬ 
phitheatre.  If  you  have,  you  can  conceive,  if  not  appre¬ 
ciate,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Carnival  : 

The  Carnival  season  at  Rome  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  modernized  version  of  an  ancient  Greek  Olympic  fes¬ 
tival,  with  all  its  games,  its  laurels,  its  excitement,  its  pomp, 
its  splendid  processions,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  a  re¬ 
production  of  some  of  its  irregularities.  For  some  days 
preceding  the  Carnival  there  is  the  busy  hum,  “  the  inner 
voice  ”  of  the  city,  that  tells  the  unsophisticated  stranger 
of  something  unusual  about  to  happen.  The  streets  are  un¬ 
usually  quiet  and  the  very  air  seems  stilled  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  anticipation,  when  suddenly,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Carnival,  amidst  the  tooting  of  horns  and  the  bellowing  of 
trumpets,  and  discordant  strains  from  innumerable  bands 
of  music,  the  grand  pageant  comes  within  sight.  Each  sepa¬ 
rate  party  vies  with  the  other  in  the  attempt  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  by  gorgeous  retinue  and  brilliant  trappings.  Hence 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  showy  magnificence  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Carnival.  The  designs  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  cars  and  chariots  are  most  unique.  Some  of  them 
have  the  form  of  boats,  others  of  balloons,  others  are  minia¬ 


ture  woodland  bowers.  While  the  procession  passes  down 
the  Corso,  a  queer  performance  is  begun.  The  balconies  on 
either  side  of  the  street  are  filled  with  masked  persons, 
generally  ladies.  These  merry  maskers  are  provided  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  little  plaster  balls,  called  Coriandoli, 
with  which  they  pelt  the  pageant  unceasingly  ;  in  each  of 
the  triumphal  cars  are  certain  youth,  gorgeously  arrayed, 
who  catch  the  little  balls  and  send  them  back  just  as  vigor¬ 
ously.  In  the  meantime  everybody  is  shrieking  in  a  high 
falsetto  voice.  When  the  procession  has  passed,  the  Corso  is 
cleared  for  the  race  which  is  to  take  place  between  the  bar- 
beri  or  riderless  horses.  Ten  fleet  horses  are  chosen  to 
which  are  attached  small  spikes  in  lieu  of  spurs.  At  a 
given  signal  the  horses  start  from  the  Piaza  del  Popolo  and 
dash  down  along  the  Corso  to  the  winning-post,  a  white 
sheet  drawn  across  the  street.  Another  queer  custom  is  the 
diversion  of  the  Maccoletti  (tapers),  which  takes  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  sunset  on  Shrove  Tuesday  evening.  At  the 
first  approach  of  darkness  every  inhabitant  of  Rome  pro¬ 
vides  himself  with  a  lighted  taper,  and  then  proceeds  sys¬ 
tematically,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  extinguish  his  neighbor’s 
light,  at  the  same  time  protecting  his  own.  When  the  taper- 
fun  is  over  all  proceed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  city  where 
preparations  have  been  going  on  for  burning  a  huge  figure, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Carnival.  At  the  first  stroke  of  12 
p.  m.  the  torch  is  applied  and  away  goes  Carnival,  amidst 
hooting  and  tooting. 

You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  Veglioni,  or  masked 
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balls.  Vegli,  means  a  watching  ( vigilo ),  and  the  ending,  one , 
being  an  intensifies  the  word  Vegli,  with  one  tacked  on  to  it, 
means  a  tremendous  watching.  Carnival,  as  you  know,  is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Latin  words,  meaning  a  farewell 
to  flesh  meat.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  custom,  all 
historians  are  agreed  in  considering  it  a  modification  of  the 
old  Roman  amusements,  which  took  place  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February.  The  Church  has  spared  no  pains  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  do  away  with  the  excesses  committed  at  this 


time.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  Popes  had  four  scaf¬ 
folds  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city  as  a  menace  to 
villainous  law-breakers. 

I  fear,  my  dear  cousin,  that  this  letter  is  already  too  long  ; 
still  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  what  I  have 
written  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  way  of  interesting  infor¬ 
mation. 

Your  Affectionate  Cousin,  C.  E.  S. 


§uU-I»— &  fetwirert, 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91. 

The  night  is  bitter,  bitter  cold, 

And  over  the  lea  and  over  the  wold 

Rushes  the  north  wind  lustily 

From  his  home  in  the  frozen  Arctic  sea. 

The  same  old  lights  of  the  study  hall 
Danceand  caper  upon  the  wall, 

Just  as  they  did  when  I  writ  the  rhyme 
Of  the  yule-log  bright  and  Christmas  time. 

But  gone  is  their  mirth  and  their  merriment  fled, 

And  pale  and  sickly  the  light  they  shed. — 

I  sigh  for  rest — and  wearily 

Comes  another  dream  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

The  rough  old  walls  that  once  were  fair 
With  emblems  of  yule-tide,  now  are  bare. 

The  chimney  seat  deserted  stands, 

While  the  great  hall  clock  with  lifted  hands 
Marks  the  midnight  hour  ;  and  silence  reigns, 

Save  when  the  cricket’s  lonely  strains 

From  the  hearth-place  wide,  through  the  thickening  gloom 
Startle  the  echos  of  the  room. 

Up  from  the  hearth-stone  broad,  where  lies 
The  smoldering  form  of  an  oak-log,  rise 
Feeble  sparks  and  feeble  rays 
That  gleam  for  a  time  with  fitful  blaze. 

Then  fail,  and  the  sinews  of  royal  oak 
Withering,  end  in  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Ah  !  thus  it  seems  to  my  saddened  mind 
End  all  the  pleasuses  of  human-kind. 

So,  also  fades  from  my  waking  sight 
This  doleful  dream  of  a  winter  night. 


TWO  B BIGHT  BAYS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY  AND  SHROVE  TUESDAY. 

F.  P.  DONNELLY,  ’90. 


Of  all  the  college  months  February,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  uninteresting,  for  during  this  time  we  ruminate  upon  the 
pleasures  we  have  had  in  our  Christmas  vacation.  In  the 
month  of  January  we  are  employed  continually  with  our 
examinations  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  no  leisure  for  mus- 
ings  or  abstractions.  Our  reveries  then  are  postponed  until 
February,  when  we  call  up  the  half-forgotten  recollections  of 
Christmas,  which  demand  more  attention  on  account  of  their 
indistinctness.  Dwelling  so  much  on  these  pleasures  we  find 


the  life  around  us  doubly  irksome  when  we  turn  to  it  from 
the  contemplation  of  past  joys,  sweeter  from  their  remoteness; 
just  as  objects  viewed  from  afar  present  to  our  gaze  only  their 
lines  of  beauty,  while  the  more  rugged  parts  are  softened  by 
the  distance.  Again,  during  this  month,  Winter  gives  its 
first  signs  of  decay,  and  the  snow — permit  me  to  say' — is  not 
snow  but  slush  ;  so  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  indulge 
in  out-door  exercises  and  sports.  Were  the  month  thus 
throughout,  with  nothing  to  enliven  it,  it  would  be  indeed 
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discouraging,  but  there  are  here  and  there  green  oases, 
where  we  may  refresh  ourselves,  and  with  lightened  hearts 
look  calmly  on  the  surrounding  bleakness. 

February,  as  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  not  yet  grown  so  callous 
that  nothing  can  dispel  his  habitual  reserve  and  querulousness. 
There  are  days  when  his  soul  breaks  through  the  icy  barriers, 
making  us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  second  month  is 
in  very  truth  a  blood-relation  of  his  merrier  companions.  I 
refer  to  those  festivals  which  are  held  in  February,  doubly 
dear  from  their  scarcity.  We  have  only  two,  St.  Valentine’s 
day  and  Shrove  Tuesday.  But  the  flood  of  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  flowing  from  these  days  would  suffice  to  make  fertile  a 
more  bleak  month  even  than  February.  St.  Valentine’s  day 
alone  serves  to  conjure  up  memories  by  the  score,  and  lead 
our  minds  back  through  the  long  vistas  of  years  to  the  golden 
age  of  that  empire  whence  sprung  the  time  honored  and 
pleasant  customs  of  this  day.  Let  us  who  are  gladdened  by 
every  recurrence  of  this  festival  look  back  on  its  history  and 
strive  to  ferret  out  its  origin.  Some  time  since,  in  poring 
over  an  old  dusty  vloume  in  one  of  the  libraries  of  our  great 
metropolis,  I  chanced  upon  a  dissertation  on  this  feast  day. 
I  will  presume  upon  your  goodness  and  give  the  history  of 
this  merry  festival. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Rome 
it  was  customary,  on  the  feast  of  Juno,  held  towards 
the  middle  of  February,  to  assemble  in  a  hall  for  the  cele 
bration  of  the  festivities.  When  the  merriment  had 
begun,  a  number  of  slaves,  according  to  usage,  entered 
the  hall  bearing  a  large  vase,  which  contained  the  names  of 
all  the  young  ladies  present.  From  this  the  young  men 
drew  slips  of  paper  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  ladies  who  were  to  be  their  partners  for  the  dance. 
These  ceremonies  were  not  entirely  abolished  when  pagan 
Rome  had  passed  away,  but  rvere  continued,  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied,  under  the  Christian  jurisdiction.  The  vase  was  retained 
but  in  place  of  the  other  names  those  of  the  saints  were 
substituted.  The  time  of  the  celebration  remained  unchanged 
but  the  festivities  were  held  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Val¬ 
entine,  the  martyr,  whose  feast  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
February.  As  time  went  on  the  customs  were  changed 
more  and  more.  The  feast  became  secularized,  and  it  was 
the  common  usage  among  all  classes  to  send  to  one  another 
ugly  caricatures  on  which  were  written  doggerel  verses  in 
praise  of  the  unfortunate  recipient’s  occupation  or  idiosyn¬ 


crasies.  To  this,  in  the  coures  of  time,  was  added  the  custom 
of  sending  valentines  (a  word  coined  from  the  festival),  to 
one’s  lady  love,  with  original  effusions  tagged  on.  Thus  the 
feast  has  come  down  to  us  very  like  the  Roman  festival. 

One  word  before  I  cease:  It  occurred  to  me  while  writing 
these  lines,  that  in  the  dreariness  of  this  month,  which  I 
remarked  before,  we  have  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
shortness  of  February.  No  doubt  the  interposition  of  divine 
Providence  prevailed  to  make  it  shorter  than  its  companions 
and  thereby  lessen  the  misery  of  the  schoolboy. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY  OR  PANCAKE  DAY. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  St.  Valentine  comes  Shrovetide, 
praised  in  song  and  story  for  pancakes  and  callops.  In  the 
early  times,  before  Henry  VIII.  of  unhallowed  memory, 
every  bell  in  England  rang  loud  and  long  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  on  Shrove  Tuesday  morning.  The  bells 
called  the  people  to  the  parish  church,  where  they  confessed 
or  shrove  themselves  in  preparation  for  the  holy  season  of 
Lent.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  bells  ring  still  between 
ten  and  eleven,  but  the  sound  is  meaningless  now;  the  reality 
has  passed  away.  Old  chroniclers  say  that  after  the  shriving 
every  oven  in  the  kingdom  was  busy  with  pancakes  and 
callops.  Most  of  the  fare  was  consumed  in  right  royal 
style.  After  the  merriment  a  few  of  the  callops  (long  strips 
of  mutton  or  beef),  were  hung  up  in  the  pantry,  there  to 
remain  until  Easter  morning.  Barnaby  Googe,  a  mighty 
poet  in  his  day,  thus  discourseth  on  the  subject  : 

“  Now,  when  at  length  the  pleasant  time 
Of  Shrovetide  comes  in  place, 

And  cruel  fasting  days  at  hand 
Approach  with  solemn  grace — 

Then  old  and  young  are  both  as  mad 
As  guests  at  Bacchus’  feast, 

And  four  days  long  they  tipple  square. 

A  very  profound  writer  of  puritanical  persuasion,  whom 
we  have  been  reading  of  late,  notices  in  the  shrovetide 
festival  another  trace  of  that  paganism  which  Popery  has 
taken  unto  itself.  According  to  this  writer,  Shrovetide  is 
the  direct  continuation  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels.  Well, 
the  idea  in  the  Bacchanalian  revel  was  good,  viz  :  to  plant 
one  glad  day  in  the  middle  of  gloomy  February.  Popery 
took  what  was  human-hearted  from  paganism,  and  lifted  it 
up  and  sanctified  it. 


LIGHTS  IN  THE  DARK  AGES. 


“  Those  times  are  called  dark  subjectively,  i.  e ., 

I. 

STORY  OF  LANFRANC. 

D.  ARELLANO,  ’90. 

Gazing  into  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages,  we  catch  from 
time  to  time  a  glimpse  of  some  encouraging  lights,  which? 
like  will-o’-the-wisps,  soon  disappear,  leaving  behind  them 
nothing  more  than  a  faint  trace  of  their  short-lived  exist¬ 
ence.  We  may  divide  these  luminaries  into  two  classes;  into 
bright  stars  and  lurid  meteors.  The  former  are  the  learned 
scholars  who  added  sanctity  to  their  wisdom;  in  the  latter 
we  see  the  arrogant  pedagogues  who,  losing  sight  of  their 


because  we  lack  the  power  of  understanding  them.” — Bacon. 

own  littleness,  have  dared  to  oppose  their  petty  and  narrow¬ 
minded  opinions  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Lanfranc, 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  ranks  high  among  the  illustrious 
sages  who  have  clung  to  the  old  maxim  “  initium  sapientise 
timor  Domini.” 

Our  hero,  born  of  humble  parentage,  began  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  a  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  litterateur.  During  his  early  college  career 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  extreme  taciturnity  and  love  of 
solitude.  Fie  would  be  very  often  found  buried  in  thought, 
roaming  about  the  shady  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  whither  he  retired  to  ponder  over  philosophical 
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questions.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  an  infidel  and  had 
no  real  dislike  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  showed, 
however,  a  marked  disinclination  to  religious  ceremonies. 
Graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  returned 
to  Pavia,  which,  according  to  various  chroniclers,  seems  to 
have  been  his  birth  place.  Here  he  managed  to  earn  his 
living  by  teaching  jurisprudence,  in  which  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing  he  had  acquired  astonishing  and  rare  ability  while  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  at  Bologna.  The  depth  of  his  arguments 
and  his  easy  and  elegant  mode  of  expression,  soon  won  for 
the  young  Pavian  quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer  and  an  ad¬ 
vocate.  But  his  active  and  energetic  spirit  could  not  long 
endure  the  monotony  of  this  profession,  and  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  broader  field  where  his  extensive  knowledge  might 
show  itself  more  to  advantage. 

The  first  country  that  presented  itself  to  him  as  worthy  of 
a  trial  was  France;  and  thither  he  determined  to  turn  his 
steps.  At  this  period  of  his  life  his  means  were  so  reduced 
that  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Alps  on  foot,  thus  making 
his  entry  into  France,  possessing  no  other  wealth  than  his 
fame  as  a  rising  and  ambitious  youth  in  the  Republic  of  Let¬ 
ters.  We  now  find  him  at  Rouen,  awaiting  a  fair  opportun¬ 
ity  to  display  his  talents.  At  this  time  Berengarius,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Angers,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence, 
but  whose  philosophy  was  nothing  short  of  sophistry,  was 
accustomed  to  lecture  in  the  city  where  Lanfranc  then  re¬ 
sided.  The  young  lawyer  of  Pavia,  hearing  of  the  archdea¬ 
con’s  renown  as  a  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  was  induced 
to  attend  one  of  his  lectures.  B4.1t  Lanfranc  was  disap¬ 
pointed  and  even  thoroughly  disgusted;  for  his  own  profound 
intellect  was  shocked  with  the  shallow  and  superficial  views 
of  the  affectatious  Frenchman,  who  obscured  the  simplest 
questions  with  a  needless  amount  of  prattle.  Although  the 
Bolognese  scholar  did  not  mingle  in  the  society  of  his  new 
home,  his  name  was  soon  upon  every  tongue.  Berengarius, 
hearing  of  his  erudition,  bade  defiance  to  his  "learning  and 
challenged  him  to  a  public  disputation.  Lanfranc  accepted 
met  his  unworthy  opponent,  cut  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
turned  him  from  Sir  Oracle  into  a  ridiculous  charlatan. 
The  victorious  Bolognese  proceeded  to  Avranches,  where  he 
opened  a  school  which,  to  the  great  humiliation  and  chagrin 
of  Berengarius,  was  filled  with  thronging  multitudes  of  the 
archdeacon’s  former  followers.  This  new  seat  of  learning 
soon  obtained  for  itself  great  fame;  but  something  was  still 
wanting  to  the  great  scholar  who  directed,  and  held  the 
management  of  it.  Though  Lanfranc  had  almost  totally 
forgotten  Him  who  is  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  and  had 
thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess  Science,  he  was 
endowed  with  a  lofty  and  generous  disposition,  which  only 
needed  the  finishing  touch  of  firm  religious  principles. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  turning  point  of  his  life, 
which  clearly  manifests  the  incomprehensible  way  in  which 
divine  Providence  brings  good  out  of  evil.  While  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  delicate  task,  Lan¬ 
franc  received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  theological  confer¬ 
ence  at  Rouen.  Tearing  himself  away  from  his  devoted  dis¬ 
ciples  he  started  out  on  his  equestrian  journey  to  Rouen. 
Twilight  was  beginning  to  fall,  as  Lanfranc’s  exhausted 
horse  plunged  into  a  dark  forest  midway  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Avranches  and  Rouen.  The  future  archbishop  of 


Canterbury  was  a  brave  man  and  one  not  to  be  frightened 
by  mere  trifles,  but  as  he  listened  to  the  tramping  of  his 
horse’s  hoofs  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  long  avenues 
of  the  dense  wood,  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  a  noticeable 
change  came  over  his  placid  countenance.  It  was  now  al¬ 
most  dark,  and  he  had  just  reached  a  thick  clump  of  trees, 
when  suddenly  five  men,  apparently  banditti,  leaped  from  a 
jungle  into  the  road,  and  impeded  further  progress.  One  of 
the  burglars  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  four,  drawing  their  stilettos,  demanded  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  money  he  carried  about  him.  Lanfranc,  of 
course,  had  at  first  endeavored  to  defend  himself,  but  seeing 
that  all  efforts  would  prove  useless,  he  yielded  to  them. 
While  the  chevaliers  d’industrie  stripped  him  of  his  gold, 
the  Bolognese  by  his  stern  and  dignified  air  inspired  his  de¬ 
spoilers  with  a  certain  amount  of  resjiiect.  When  the  ruf¬ 
fians  had  plundered  the  helpless  traveller,  they  laid  hands 
upon  his  person,  tied  him  to  a  neighboring  oak,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  his  frock  about  his  head  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  help,  took  to  their  heels. 

Lanfranc  became  fully  aware  of  his  critical  position;  he 
knew  that  besides  being  far  away  from  all  possible  human 
assistance,  he  was  exposed  to  the  hunger  of  ravenous  wolves, 
or  to  the  horrible  torments  of  a  probable  death  from  starva¬ 
tion.  Finding  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  our  hero 
remembered  Him  who  watches  with  equal  care  over  the 
wretched  beggar  and  the  proud  ruler  of  extensive  domains. 
But  alas  !  the  sagacious  philosopher  and  eloquent  pleader 
could  not  even  recall  the  initial  words  of  the  “  Ave,  ”  or  of 
the  “  Pater  Noster.”  Lanfranc’s  corporeal  eyes  were  ban¬ 
daged,  but  the  eyes  of  his  conscience,  the  mirror  of  his 
guilty  soul,  were  now  wide  awake.  His  past  negligence  and 
indifference  now  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  their 
most  distressing  light.  The  dauntless  Italian’s  hardy  nature 
sank  under  this  heavy  burden,  and  conscious  of  his  faults, 
he  sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child.  While  Lanfranc’s  soul 
was  being  thus  tom  the  moments  glided  by,  and  ere  long  it 
was  past  midnight. 

As  Aurora’s  face  appeared  above  the  dense  cluster  of 
towering  trees,  the  unfortunate  Pavian,  completely  worn  out 
by  his  extreme  sufferings,  fell  into  a  delirium.  While  he 
unconsciously  reproached  himself  for  the  negligence  of  his 
past  life,  the  noisy  tread  of  an  approaching-  cavalcade  broke 
the  solemn  stillness  of  Lanfranc’s  living  tomb?  The  strange 
appearance  of  an  evidently  ransacked  traveller  tied  to  a  tree 
by  the  roadside,  checked  the  horsemen  in  their  hasty  jour¬ 
ney.  The  brilliant  retinue  stopped  before  the  trunk  to 
which  Lanfranc  was  fastened,  and  perceiving  signs  of  life 
they  loosened  the  unconscious  figure,  and  questioned  Baron 
Franco,  the  leader  of  the  freebooters’  band,  what  to  do  next. 
This  adventurer  was  the  chieftain  of  a  reckless  host  of 
marauders,  but  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  as  yet 
altogether  extinct  within  him,  and  at  the  pitiful  sight  of  the 
stranger’s  cadaverous  aspect,  his  heart  was  touched.  Filled 
with  compassion,  he  ordered  his  followers  to  bring  a  litter 
and  placing  the  body  upon  it  with  his  own  hands,  he  bade 
them  convey  it  to  the  convent  of  Hecamp. 

At  evening,  upon  Lanfranc’s  recovery  from  his  long 
swoon  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  friendly  Carthu¬ 
sians,  he  muttered  faintly:  “  O,  my  God  !  Thou  hast  heard 
my  prayer,  and  I  shall  keep  my  plighted  faith  !”  On  hear- 
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ing  these  strange  words,  the  monks  stared  inquiringly  at  one 
another,  but  uttered  not  a  syllable.  The  unknown  conval¬ 
escent  again  broke  the  embarrassing  silence,  asking  in  a 
feeble  voice:  “Where  am  I,  how  came  I  hither?”  At  this 
question  the  monks’  faces  brightened  up,  and  one  of  them, 
who  from  his  venerable  appearance,  seemed  to  be  the  abbot, 
answered  Lanfranc.  When  the  good  Carthusian  had  fin¬ 
ished  talking,  the  Pavian  expressed  his  gratitude  and  satis¬ 
faction,  adding  moreover  that  he  wished  to  speak  privately 
with  the  superior.  Left  alone  in  the  chamber  of  sickness 
with  the  abbot,  Lanfranc  related  the  story  of  his  hardships, 
his  miraculous  escape,  and  the  vow  he  had  made  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  all  merciful 
preserver.  The  aged  man  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with 
eyes  full  of  fatherly  tenderness,  and  expressing  his  joy  at 
Lanfranc’s  noble  resolution,  he  promised  to  give  him  a 
recommendatory  letter  for  the  superior  of  Bee.  At  this  time 
Bee  was  only  an  insignificant  little  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Normandy;  but  Herluin,  a  pious  Norman  knight, 
founded,  in  1039,  the  famous  abbey  which  in  a  few  years 
more  was  destined  to  shine  with  erudition  unequalled  since 
the  brilliant  Augustan  Age.  Its  humbleness  of  'origin  con¬ 
trasts  wonderfully  with  the  future  renown  of  the  great  mon¬ 
astery;  for  Herluin,  the  first  abbot,  was  a  man  of  no  wealth 
at  all  and  even  of  less  scholarship. 

When  Lanfranc  stepped  within  the  threshold  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  the  energetic  abbot  was  busy  in  building  an  oven,  so 
that  he  greeted  the  stranger  with  rather  dirty  hands.  Of 
course,  had  Lanfranc  been  the  same  proud  and  refined  stu¬ 
dent  of  Bologna,  he  would  have  turned  away  utterly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  unpleasant  sight;  but  humility  held  supreme 
dominion  in  the  kingdom  of  his  heart,  and  readily  offering 
his  services,  he  was  accepted  by  the  monastic  community. 
In  this  new  kind  of  life  our  hero’s  patience  and  humility 
underwent  every  kind  of  trial,  for  during  these  long  years 
he  observed  perpetual  silence,  and  maintained  life  simply 
with  coarse  bread  and  vegetables.  The  greatest  proof  of 
the  willingness  with  which  he  submitted  to  this  new  order 
of  things,  is  the  following,  mentioned  by  his  worthy  bio¬ 
grapher;  Lanfranc  was  one  day  reading  aloud  at  the  dinner 
table,  when  the  unlettered  Herluin  corrected  his  Latin  ac¬ 
cent,  bidding  him  pronounce  the  e  in  docere  short.  The 
great  scholar  was  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  his  super¬ 
ior;  but,  although  he  was  then  considered  the  best  Latinist 
in  Europe,  he  readily  obeyed,  choosing  rather  to  transgress 
a  mere  prosody  rule  than  to  slight  his  good  old  abbot’s  sim¬ 
ple  request. 

The  abbot  and  community  of  Bee  soon  learned  to  recog¬ 


nize  uncommon  intellectual  powers  in  the  former  student  of 
Bologna;  and  wishing  to  set  on  foot  an  orthodox  Catholic 
school,  they  appointed  Lanfranc  leader  of  this  literary  revo¬ 
lution.  The  Pavian  lawyer  set  about  his  arduous  task  with 
such  wondrous  energy  and  masterly  skill,  that  ere  long  num¬ 
berless  priests  and  monks,  as  well  as  illustrious  members  of 
the  Norman  noblesse,  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  him  whom  they  justly  ranked  among  the  greatest  theo¬ 
logians  of  the  age.  Meanwhile  the  fair  fame  of  the  schools 
of  Bee  spread  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  repute  of  the  man 
who  was  at  their  head  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Berengarius. 
His  overbearing  arrogance  was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  the 
flimsy  blue-stocking,  seeking  to  outshine  his  ancient  victori¬ 
ous  rival,  began  to  interpret  the  scriptures  after  the  caprice  of 
his  own  whimsical  fancy.  He  went  still  further,  and  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  erroneous  views  by  denying  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In  1079,  Lanfranc  wrote  a 
treatise  “  On  the  Body  of  Our  Lord,”  in  which  he  silenced 
the  wretched  heretic,  who  is  said  to  have  repented  on  his 
deathbed. 

Among  the  many  stupendous  labors  of  the  Bolognese 
professor  while  at  Bee,  was  the  forming  of  a  library,  which, 
besides  thousands  of  other  volumes,  contained  two  rare  pro¬ 
ductions  of  classic  literature,  i.  e.:  Quinctilian’s  Institute, 
and  Cicero’s  long  lost  Hortensius.  In  1063,  Lanfranc  was 
appointed  abbot  of  St.  Stephen’s  monastery  at  Caen.  But 
this  newly-founded  abbey  did  not  long  profit  by  the  presence 
of  his  master-mind,  because  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
chose  him  as  the  first  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  Lan¬ 
franc  was  well  aware  of  fhe  important  charge  committed  to 
his  trust,  and  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  perform 
ti  e  duties  of  such  an  office,  he  at  first  refused  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  St.  Augustine’s  Episcopal  throne.  The  influence  of 
Pope  Alexander  II.  was  brought  into  play,  and  out  of  love 
and  respect  for  his  dear  old  pupil,  he  accepted  the  offers  of 
the  Norman  Conqueror.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
Lanfranc  was  much  distressed  with  the  coarse  manners  and 
morals  of  the  uncivilized  inhabitants;  but  his  mind 
was  too  firm  and  his  hopes  too  well  founded  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Omnipotent,  to  be  discouraged  by  such  an 
obstacle.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  setting  to  work 
with  untiring  zeal,  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  his  gigantic 
labors  were  soon  crowned  with  a  success  which  far  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Years  came  and  went,  and 
the  aged  doctor  of  the  English  Church  knew  that  his  end 
was  fast  approaching.  In  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
well-spent  life  the  great  archbishop  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  St.  Anselm.  Such  was  the  life  and 
death  of  Lanfranc. 


Forth  from  the  Boreal  regions, 

Belated,  the  grim  Winter  comes, 

Comes  with  his  wild-warring  legions, 
’Midst  music  like  fifes  and  like  drums  ; 
Around  him  his  white  hair  is  blowing 
And  tossing  about  in  the  wind, 

And  his  vesture  of  ermine  is  flowing 
Beneath  his  bold  clansmen  behind  ; 


dirnrt  §otw. 

And  his  trumpeted  slogan  victorious 
Swells  weirdly  and  wild  o’er  the  waste, 

For  his  legions,  impatient,  uproarious, 

Leave  havoc  behind  in  their  haste  ; 

Wild  revel  is  held  in  his  palace, 

Mad  mirth  in  his  icicled  hall, 

While  he  laughs  in  the  pride  of  his  malice 
At  Summer,  so  low  in  her  fall. 

Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 
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SANCTUM  LECTURES. 
II. 


Examinations  :  the  History  and  Philology  thereof. 


Gentlemen,  I  must  at  the  outset  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  the  evident  interest  which  you  take  in  these  lectures. 
You  have  put  yourselves  to  no  little  inconvenience  in  aban¬ 
doning  the  toboggan  slide  and  struggling  perseveringly  up 
the  uncertain  stairway  leading  to  the  Sanctum,  and,  gentle¬ 
men,  your  perseverance  and  success  in  climbing  the  stairs  is 
but  an  earnest  of  the  success  which  you  will  attain  in  your 
ascent  up  the  mount  of  historical  research,  so  to  speak. 

The  origin  of  examinations  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  since  the  theories  touching  it  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  so  varied.  Spechtacles,  the  learned  German  anti¬ 
quarian  holds  that  the  custom  was  first  known  to  the  early 
Romans,  who  discovered  it  in  the  practice  of  bees  ;  for,  says 
Spechtacles,  the  word  examination  is  derived  from  ex-agmen , 
a  mustering  of  bees.  Now  it  is  well-known  to  naturalists 
that  the  queen  bee,  upon  certain  days,  gathers  the  hive,  upon 
which  occasions  the  drones  are  all  killed  off.  This,  says 
Spechtacles,.  is  a  true  and  beautiful  origin  of  our  modern 
school  examinations.  For  my  part  I  am  pleased  to  disagre 
with  the  learned  German.  I  advocate  a  more  remote  origin 
for  our  honored  custom,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  theory  will 
commend  itself  to  all  of  you.  During  the  reign  of  Hing-Loo, 
the  predecessor  of  Confucius,  the  following  edict  was  sent 
forth  throughout  China  (I  give  the  literal  translation  of  the 
old  document).  “  Hing-Loo,  thus  ordereth  :  Twice  every 
year  all  the  youth  of  all  the  schools  of  all  China  shall  appear 
before  a  parcel  of  learned  men.  Each  youth  will  then  be 
asked  this  question,  ‘  Where  is  Shanghai  ?  ’  whereupon  he 
shall  exclaim  in  a  loud  voice  ‘  In  China.’  The  question 


must  then  be  repeated  one  hundred  times,  and  the  same 
answer  must  be  given  even  as  many  times.  The  youth  who, 
from  physical  exhaustion,  can  repeat  the  answer  but  fifty 
times  shall  receive  fifty  marks,  but  he  who  gives  one  hun¬ 
dred  lusty  answers  shall  receive  one  hundred  marks.”  This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  crude  origin  of  school-examinations.  Of 
course,  the  custom  in  course  of  time,  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  its  origin.  It  became  more  and  more  elabor¬ 
ate,  until,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  it  received  a  new  element. 
I  will  cite  the  very  words  of  the  Sabine  bard  : 

“  Equam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  Servare.” 

That  is,  “  In  difficult  examinations  keep  a  horse  near  by.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  have  examinations  to  do  with  a 
horse  or  what  has  a  horse  to  do  with  examinations  ?  Horace 
could  not  certainly  have  referred  to  the  large  American 
horse,  because  there  were  none  such  in  Rome  ;  the  allusion 
must,  therefore,  be  to  the  Italian  pony.  This  is  certainly 
clear.  Now  let  us  read  the  passage  again  in  the  light  of  my 
criticism  ;  “  In  difficult  examinations  keep  a  pony  near  by.” 
But  what  has  a  pony  to  do  with — I  see,  gentlemen,  that  the 
question  is  altogether  unneccessary.  From  the  Augustan 
era  to  our  own  times  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
essential  elements  of  examinations.  I  had  hoped  to  follow 
our  subject  through  the  Dark  ages  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  I  find  that  my  alloted  time  has  nearly  ex¬ 
pired,  as  I  must  finish  abruptly,  hoping  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  attend  the  next  lecture,  which  involves  questions  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all  students. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 


An  “  accurate  ”  and  “  impartial  ”  weekly  publication  called 
“  University”  has  appeared  in  New  York  City.  We  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  paper’s  accuracy  or  impar¬ 
tiality,  but  of  its  interesting  and  extensive  information  we 
are  glad  to  say  a  good  word.  It  certainly  possesses  all  the 
qualities  for  insuring  success. 

The  County  School  Council  comes  from  Chicago,  city  o 
enterprise,  a  beautiful  magazine,  beautiful  in  all  things  ex¬ 
cept  its  name,  in  which  every  rule  of  alliteration  is,  with 
characteristic  Western  freedom,  scorned  and  set  at  naught. 
We  do  not  propose  to  go  over  all  that  the  paper  contains;  it 
would  be  a  far  easier  matter  to  state  minutely  what  it  does 
not  contain.  However,  we  greet  The  County  School  Council 
and  Our  Village  Schools. 


The  St.  Mary's  Sentinel  for  January  has  a  very  creditable 
English  version  of  the  Lascoon  episode.  The  Sentinel  is 
gotten  up  in  fine  taste.  We  cannot,  however,  commend  the 
gathering  of  all  the  poetry  into  one  place.  The  poetry 
should  leaven  the  prose,  and  therefore  be  scattered  through 
the  paper. 

A  nice,  pleasant  little  journal  is  the  High  School  World , 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  has,  of  course,  the  inevitable  essay  on 
Volapiik  ;  but,  then,  the  articles,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  not 
written  in  Volapiik — rather,  in  very  good  English. 

The  Educational  Review  comes  to  us  regularly.  We  read 
each  issue  from  title  page  to  calophon,  and  this  admission, 
coming  as  it  does  from  an  Ex-man,  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
praise  within  our  power  to  bestow.  What  an  instructive 
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article  is  “  How  to  Avoid  Cram,"  and  hotv  thoroughly 
readable  are  the  “  Ferndale  ”  papers. 

Chips  from  Classic  Shops  is  the  title  of  the  initial  article  in 
the  Utiiversity  Argus,  Columbia,  Mo.  Missouri  can  cer¬ 
tainly  beat  Illinois  in  alliteration.  The  chips  are  very 
numerous — a  chip  from  Horace,  and  another  from  Terence, 
and  yet  another  from  Quinctilian,  and  many  more  from  other 
classics  chaps.  We  have  no  honest  objection  either  to 
classic  chips  or  classics  chaps,  provided  only  the  chips  are 
given  in  the  strong  native  tongue  in  which  the  chaps  uttered 
them. 

The  relations  between  The  Student  and  the  Premier  are 
in  danger  of  being  strained.  Here  is  the  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
understanding  :  The  Student ,  in  an  evil  hour,  called  John 
Brown  a  “  Bloody  Murderer.”  The  Premier,  in  its  next 
issue,  passed  divers  strictures  on  this  utterance  ;  whereupon 
The  Student  repeats  the  same  with  emphasis.  By  way  of 
pouring  a  little  oil  on  the  waters,  we  would  call  The  Stu¬ 
dent's  attention  to  the  expression  “  Bloody  Murderer.”  The 
Premier  evidently  took  exception  to  the  adjective  “  Bloody” 
as  being  altogether  superfluous  ;  herein  the  Premier  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Still,  if  The  Student  insists  on  emphasizing  the  idea 
contained  in  the  adjective,  we  would  suggest  another  word, 
“  sanguinary,”  for  instance.  The  original  sentence  would 
then  read  thus  :  “  John  Brown  was  a  sanguinary  assassin,  an 
alliteration  worthy  of  the  University  Argus. 

The  Hamilton  College  Monthly  quotes  with  mutilation  the 
well-known  lines  from  Scott  : 

“  On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung, 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung, 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear.” 

According  to  The  Monthly  : 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Reigns  mirth  and  jolily  and  cheer. 

The  Hamilton  College  Monthly  might  have  found  other 
Christmas  verses,  and  have  left  these  beautiful  lines  as  their 
author  wrote  them. 

The  Xavier  for  December  is  a  very  creditable  number. 
“  A  Happy  New  Year  ”  has  the  literary  ring.  “  The  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Winds  ”  is  a  very  happy  idea  ;  but  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  the  winds  are,  we  think,  just  a  trifle  windy. 


We  notice  in  one  of  our  exchanges  that  the  composite  photograph  of 
the  Amherst  class  of  '87  is  an  exact  likeness  of  Guiteau,  the  slayer  of 
Garfield. 

At  Harvard,  work  on  the  college  paper  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
regular  literary  work. 

Of  the  seventeen  Presidents  of  the  United  States  eleven  were  college 
graduates.  Of  twenty  Vice-Presidents  ten  were  college  graduates.  Nine 
teen  Secretarys  of  State  out  of  twenty-nine  were  college  graduates,  while 
thirty  out  of  forty-one  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  col¬ 
lege  men. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Babylon  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological  and  literary  research. 

A  new  marking  system  is  soon  to  be  inagurated  at  Columbia,  whereby 
high  grade  men  will  be  exempted  from  examinations. 


The  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy  still  holds  the  interest  of  many, 
and  a  large  number  gathered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
held  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College,  on  the  evening  of  December 
29,  to  listen  to  a  paper  on  “  The  Donnelly  Cipher,”  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Frey, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Melville  D.  Landon  (Eli  Perkins),  gave  his  lecture  on  “  Philosophy  of 
Wit  and  Humor,”  at  Cornell  University,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
This  lecture  has  been  brought  into  requisition  frequently  by  different 
colleges,  and  never  fails  to  be  entertaining  Mr.  Landon  is  himself  a 
college  man  having  graduated  from  Union  College  in  ’61. 

All  those  concerning  themselves  with  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenic  arch¬ 
aeology  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  on  the  island  of  Kerigo  (the  ancient 
Kythera),  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  temples  of  Aphrodite,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus  and  PausaniaS,  have  recently  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

For  the  winter  term  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  there  are  matriculated 
3,288  students.  Of  these  693  are  in  the  theological  school,  831  study 
law,  779  medicine  (15  dentistry),  and  970  philosophy.  The  University 
of  Halle  has  1,501  students  against  1,534  during  the  summer  term. 
There  are  1,513  students  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  a  gain  of  34 
over  last  winter.  At  Tubingen  there  are  1,269.  The  University  at 
Kiel  shows  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  students,  having  bu^ 
463  against  572  last  Summer.  The  school  of  theology  has  83,  the  law 
school  25,  the  medical  school  214,  and  14  study  philosophy. 

H.  K.  Furber,  Jr.,  is  a  young  man  not  yet  20,  who  is  preparing  to 
found  a  great  university  in  Chicago,  after  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  will 
devote  $1,000,000  as  an  inducement  for  other  citizens  to  join  in  the 
movement.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  late  Chicago  University,  and  is 
now  in  Berlin  studying  philosophy  under  German  masters.  His  father  is 
a  wealthy  insurance  and  real  estate  man  residing,  when  at  home,  in  the 
late  Kenwood,  now  a  part  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  New  England  Inter-Collegiate  Press  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  :  President,  Samuel  Abbott,  of  Harvard; 
Vice-Presidents,  L  F.  English,  of  the  Dartmouth ;  J.  C.  Edgerly,  of 
the  Tuftonian  ;  William  Barnes,  Jr. ,  of  the  Crimson;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary  E.  J.  Small,  of  the  Bates  Student ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  St 
Severance;  Executive  Committee,  G.  IT.  Hero,  of  the  Tuftonian ;  J. 
G.  King,  of  the  Crimson;  J.  H.  Towne,  of  the  Tech.;  A.  W.  Hobson, 
of  the  Beacon,  and  R.  E.  Chancellor,  of  the  Amherst  Student. 

The  following  students  from  the  United  States  are  at  Oxford  :  E.  P. 
Warren,  Boston  ;  James  T.  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York,  New  College  ; 
W.  R.  P.  Willing  and  Barclay  Warburton,  Philadelphia  ;  E.  A.  Hase 
rick,  Boston,  Christ  Church  College  ;  S.  E.  Porter  Burrel,  Magdalen 
College.  Non-collegiates,  Rev.  IT.  S.  Bliss  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Tibbitts, 
New  York,  and  Harry  Garfield,  Cleveland.  Of  the  twelve  students,  two 
will  engage  in  journalism  after  they  have  finished  their  studies.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  any  foreigner  could  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Oxford 
University.  The  two  American  Fellows  are  Walter  Ashburner,  Fellow 
of  Melton,  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Fordham  Monthly  is  the  best  issue 
of  that  paper  we  have  ever  welcomed  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  brim  full  of 
pleasant  reading,  and  its  poetry,  ringing  with  musical  measure,  is  worthy 
of  great  commendation.  Throughout,  the  paper  seems  to  be  adorned 
with  the  wreaths  of  garlands  appropriate  for  the  holiday  time.  The  pro¬ 
fusion  of  charming  illustrations  adds  wonderfully  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  journal,  and  the  blending  of  these  with  the  literary  productions  forms 
a  complete  and  likewise  pleasing  unity.  Especially  does  the  Ex-Ed. 
think  it  the  proper  time  and  feel  it  his  duty  now  to  suggest  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  his  wrangling  fellow-eds. — Swathmore  Phoenix. 

[The  insertion  of  the  foregoing  may,  perhaps,  escape  the  imput-.don 
of  bad  taste  on  the  ground  that  we  would  make  it  known  hov  highly 
we  esteem  the  good  opinion  of  The  Phcenix. — Eds.] 
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A  cry  as  of  wailing  spirits  has  gone  forth  from  Mona, 

For  the  heroes  have  fallen,  fallen  ; 

Prone  lie  the  mighty  men  and  helpless 

Like  the  fowl  whose  wings  are  clipped  with  the  scissors. 

OSSIAN. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Society  of  French  Professors,  residing  in 
England,  held  their  seventh  congress  last  week  at  Cambridge 
University,  England.  Professor  Seeley,  who  has  held  the 
chair  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  stirring  address  of  welcome, 
during  which  he  ventilated  divers  opinions  touching  the 
classics.  Said  he  :  “  I  am  myself  by  breeding  a  classicist 
of  the  classicists.  In  aim  I  am  most  heartily  at  one  with 
the  classicists.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  in  taking  up 
their  position  they  display  a  spirit  of  blind,  unreasoning  con¬ 
servatism.  What  is  to  be  done  if  the  claims  of  practical  life 
and  those  of  culture  are  radically  incompatible  ?  Let  us 
give  up  the  preposterous  doctrine  that  Latin  must  be  learned 
in  order  to  learn  French.”  We  have  no  desire  to  call  in 
question  any  utterance  of  so  great  a  man.  Still  we  must 


say  that  the  process  from  a  root-language  to  a  derived  one 
does  not  seem  to  us  preposterous.  The  drift  of  Prof. 
Seeley’s  remarks  was  towards  showing  that  the  study  of 
modern  literatures  should  be  made  part  and  parcel  of  a 
college  course,  and  this  is  surely  commendable,  if  indeed 

we  may  venture  to  commend. 

*  *  * 

What  with  the  toboggan  slide,  the  winter  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  Glee  Club,  the  College,  and  First  Division 
especially,  is  fully  prepared  for  all  privations  of  the  season. 
Of  course  the  Glee  Club  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  vie 
with  the  nightingale,  still  the  entertainment  of  January  22d 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  tuneful  brotherhood  can  do  much 
to  cheer  the  long  winter  evenings.  Music  possesses  other 
charms  besides  those  nominated  in  Shakespeare,  and  one  of 
them  has  the  peculiar  effect  of  awakening  life  in  a  listless 
crowd.  A  detailed  account  of  the  interior  workings  of  the 

Glee  Club  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  from  University  that  the  American  College,  at 
Athens,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Prof.  Baird  says  of 
it  :  “  The  more  general  work  of  the  school  consists  of  fre¬ 
quent  visits  in  and  about  Athens,  with  talks  respecting  them, 
weekly  reading  of  the  topographer  Pausanias,  with  discus¬ 
sions  and  researches  provoked  by  the  reading  ;  weekly 
reading  and  interpreting  portions  of  Aristophanes  and 
Sophocles  ;  weekly  reports  on  archaeological  news,  etc.” 
There  are  present  seven  students  at  the  school,  each  one 
following  up  and  perfecting  himself  in  his  own  peculiar 
study,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  classics.  If  situation  is 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  the  founding  of  colleges,  as  it 
certainly  is,  these  schools,  clustering  about  the  ruins  of  the 
Areopagus,  are  surely  blessed.  Of  course  modern  Athens 
is  not  very  fast.  The  average  freshman  would  be  stifled  by 
one  year’s  residence  in  it.  But  to  these  seven  young  men 
who  are  busied  with  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  there  is 
another  world  and  another  life,  together  with  much  that 
has  remained  unchanged  ;  there  is  the  same  olive,  glowing 
“  like  the  arbutus  or  beach  of  the  Umbrian  hills, the  same 
FEgean,  with  its  dark  violet  billows,  the  same  clear  air 

which  was  wont  to  sharpen  Attic  wit. 

*  *  * 

The  toboggan  slide  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  necessity,  if 
we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  solemn  regularity  with 
which  the  youth  walk  up  the  slide  and  fly  down  the  same. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  our  predecessors 
got  along  without  the  commodity.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  thinkers  are  agitating  the  question  of  turning  the 
farther  end  of  the  Campus  into  a  skating  pond,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  skaters  and  tobogganers  within  easy  admiration  distance 
of  each  other.  There  is  this  difficulty,  however,  about  the 
scheme  :  Given  a  man  busily  engaged  in  admiring  the  grace 
with  which  he  executes  a  Dutch-  roll ;  given  also  a  toboggan 
in  the  distance  with  an  unskilful  helmsman.  Suppose,  now, 
that  toboggan  and  skater  converge;  what  is  the  result?  To 
say  the  least,  the  Dutch-roll  will  be  interrupted.  This 
difficulty  could,  of  course,  be  obviated  by  surrounding  the 
skating  department  with  a  barbed  wire  fence.  At  all  events, 
no  measures  can  be  taken  till  next  year,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  toboggans  may  career  over  the  Campus  whitherso¬ 
ever  fancy  or  unskilful  steering  leads  them. 
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{Ed.  solus).  Whether  that  mail  bag  will  appear  on  time 
or  not  on  time,  that’s  the  question.  Beshrew  me!  I  am  as 
anxious  as  quills  upon  the  fr-r-r-etful  porcupine.  {Rap! 
Rap!  Rap!) 

{Enter  Mail  Bag).  What  news,  good  signior?  A  letter 
from  Germany!  Can  it — ah — hum — be  from  Bismarck? 
No,  it  isn’t  Bismarck’s  handwriting  after  all.  It  comes  from 
as  good  a  man  as  Bismarck,  however. 

Hanover,  December  4,  1887. 

Editor  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  please  find  a  real,  genuine,  old 
United  States  citizen,  the  first  I  have  met  in  two  months, 
and  send  me  The  Monthly  for  this  year,  including  back 
numbers  up  to  date.  Hoping  the  weight  of  philosophical 
thought  contained  therein  will  not  break  loose  and  scuttle 
the  ship,  I  remain,  Yours,  etc., 

Thos.  F.  Kelly. 

Care  A.  Simons,  American  Consul,  23  Schiller  Street, 
Hanover,  Germany. 

The  “United  States  citizen”  is  always  welcome,  Tom; 
but  it  is  really  too  bad  that  you  didn’t  write  more  about  the 
German  people;  what  they  do,  for  example,  on  rainy  days. 
How  is  Joe?  Is  he  studying  up  explosives  ?  We  havereared 
a  toboggan  slide  since  you  left.  No  slides  in  Hanover,  I 
suppose?  Remember  us  kindly  to  the  royal  family,  and 
don’t  forget  to  make  your  next  letter  longer - 

*  *  * 


Why  here’s  a  letter  from  Pittsburg  with  two  more 
“  United  States  citizens.” 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  January  9,  1888. 
Editors  of  the  Fordha?n  College  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  been  receiving  your  Monthly  ever 
since  my  leaving  college  in  June,  1886,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
in  looking  over  your  books  you  will  find  that  I  am  somewhat 
in  arrears,  so  credit  me  with  the  enclosed  and  be  kind 
enough  to  notify  me  when  my  subscription  runs  out. 

I  notice  that  as  each  number  appears  there  can  be  seen  a 
vast  improvement  in  your,  or  may  be  I  can  say  our,  college 
paper,  and  I  think  it  now  holds  a  place  in  the  college 
periodicals  of  the  day,  of  which  any  college  might  well  be 
proud. 

I  also  notice  that  some  of  the  boys  who  were  with  me  at 
college  occasionally  hand  in  an  article  which,  I  assure  you, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
not  capable  of  doing  likewise,  as  I  would  be  most  willing. 

Remember  me  to  the  faculty  and  all  the  boys,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely,  C.  D.  Callery. 


New  Britain,  Ct.,  December  19,  1887. 

Dear  Monthly: 

The  fulfillment  of  the  pleasant  task  which  you  have 
assigned  me,  of  writing  up  the  class  of  ’82,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  by  me  in  hopes  that  I  might  have  time  ample  enough 
to  devote  to  so  broad  and  comprehensive  a  theme,  but  here 
I  am  on  the  eve  of  the  holidays  and  the  work  still  untouched. 

Most  humbly,  dear  Monthly,  do  I  apologize  for  having 
frustrated  in  part  your  plans  for  a  holiday  number.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  suggest  what  was  my  first  thought,  that 
others  of  the  class  would  doubtless  be  happy  to  do  what 
want  of  time  compels  me  reluctantly  to  decline;  for  I  would 
be  wanting  in  the  strong,  and  I  think,  traditional  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  class  did  I  put  my  hand  to  the  plow  and  then 
turn  from  the  work  unsatisfactorily  done.  For,  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  honest  pride  I  say  it,  we  were  a  remarkable  class  in 
many  ways.  From  the  incipient  spirit  of  independence  in 
1st  Grammar  to  the  Rector-badgering  of  ’82,  an  interesting 
volume  might  be  written.  Of  the  whereabouts  of  the  class 
since  graduation,  I  am  unable  to  give  anything  like  complete 
information.  Four  of  them,  McGuinness,  McGurk,  McS 
Manus  and  Ryan  are  in  the  vineyard,  stationed  respectively 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  New  York  City  and  Stone- 

ham,  Mass.  The  willowy  Walsh  is  a  conscientious  lawyer 
at  Ansonia,  Ct.  Sedgwick  and  Dodge  are,  we  believe,  en¬ 
gaged  successfully  in  the  same  profession.  John  Aspell  has 
secured  a  good  position  as  an  M.  D.  in  a  New  York  hospital. 
Of  Creighton,  Kennedy  and  O’Connell  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  information. 

If  these  items  can  be  put  to  any  use  by  you  my  conscience 
will  be  somewhat  relieved,  and  if  you  would  kindly  send  me 
a  statement  of  my  indebtedness  to  The  Monthly,  past  and 
present,  I  would  be  happy  to  square  up  for  the  present 
year.  Wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain, 

W.  J.  McGurk,  ’82. 

We  hereby  forgive  Fr.  McGurk,  and  as  a  guarantee  for 
better  conduct  in  the  future,  we  fine  him  $1  (one  dollar). 

*  *  * 

Ah!  here  is  a  neat  little  scented  missive  turned  down  at 
one  corner. 

St.  John’s  Hall,  January  10. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

I  write  to  inform  you  that  the  mist  which  you  saw  on  our 
field  was  all  in  your  eye.  There  is  no  mist  on  the  field,  and, 
what’s  more,  there  never  was.  If  you  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  walk  down,  you  would  have  found  that  our  field  is  all 
but  finished,  and  that  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  spring  to 
lay  out  our  diamond.  We  have  already  collected  $900 
(nine  hundred  dollars).  I  guess  it  was  all  jealousy  on  your 
part,  any  how.  Be  prepared  to  hear  from  us  again. 

Yours,  etc.,  Truth. 

We  wish  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Truth,  that  that  mist  was  not 
in  our  eye.  It  may  have  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  so  to  speak 
(if  you  know  what  that  is);  we  saw  it,  however,  some  time 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  6  a.  m. — ah — hem — or  there 
abouts,  when  you,  Mr.  Truth,  hadn’t  your  eyes  open  yet. 
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I  wish,  dear  editors,  that  you  had  selected  some  one  else 
besides  a  poor  country  parson  to  write  up  the  class  of  ’76. 
But  as  the  task  (a  pleasant  one  I  admit)  has  fallen  to  my 
lot,  I  cheerfully  send  whatever  information  I  have  to  im¬ 
part. 

The  class  of  ’76  was  famous  in  many  respects.  First  of 
all  it  was  the  “  Centennial  class;”  then  again  it  had  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  graduates — we  were  twenty-one  in 
all — most  of  them  still  living,  but  some  of  them  have  gone  to 
their  reward. 

Let  us  begin  with  those  who  are  no  longer  in  terra  viven- 
tium.  I  well  remember  how  shocked  I  was  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Peter  Hendricks,  who  was  taken  off  quite  suddenly 
almost  the  very  day  after  his  graduation.  The  members  of 
our  class  can  recall  with  much  pleasure  the  gentle  Hendricks, 
whose  modest  merits  his  classmates  were  never  slow  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  Next  on  the  death  list,  I  believe,  was  Frank  Flat¬ 
tery,  of  Detroit,  who  died  some  few  years  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion.  My  recollection  of  him  is  very  vivid,  and  wffien  I 
lately  looked  over  some  of  my  class  books  I  found  his  name 
in  many  places,  for  he  had  such  a  weakness  for  writing  that 
we  called  him  the  scribe.  About  two  years  ago  I  was  star¬ 
tled  by  reading  the  announcement  of  Joe  Sureney’s  death. 
Joe  (whom  his  friends  familiarly  called  the  “Stoic”)  w^as 
one  of  our  best  men,  and  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
deeply  mourned  his  loss.  He  was  what  the  Germans  called 
a  many-sided  man.  I  was  his  room-mate  for  a  year  and 
had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  his  ability  and  his  worth. 
And  now,  I  come  to  speak  of  one  who  was  my  dearest 
friend  and  whose  death,  which  took  place  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  was  a  severe  blow  to  me — I  allude  to  Joseph 
Maher  or  as  I  loved  to  call  him  “  Joe.”  After  his  studies  at 
Fordham  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  a  dis¬ 
ease  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Joe  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  gifted  in  many  ways, 
but  particularly  famous  as  a  speaker.  He  was  our  best  de¬ 
bater  and  many  a  time  and  oft  he  used  to  astound  us  with 
some  of  his  extempore  eloquence.  Fie  did  not  live  long 
after  his  ordination  and  I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
assisting  at  his  funeral.  With  a  requiescant' for  those  who 
have  passed  away,  let  us  revert  briefly  to  those  who  still  re¬ 
main  with  us.  As  the  spiritual  order  is  above  the  temporal 
I  will  begin  with  the  clergymen  of  the  class.  And  first  of 
all  comes  before  my  mind  the  great  Chris.  Reilly — the  six- 
footer,  as  we  familiarly  called  him.  He  is  now  doing  duty 
in  New  York  city,  and  though  I  love  to  meet  him,  still  I 
dread  to  receive  his  shake  of  the  hand,  if  it  is  as  terrible  as 
it  was  when  we  were  college  boys.  Chris,  was  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  good  nature,  and  was  loved  generally  by  the  class. 
The  affectionate  George — now  Father  O’Callaghan  of  New 
York  city — was  the  Fidus  Achates  of  Chris.  Their  differ¬ 
ence  in  size  was  enormous,  but  that  did  not  affect  the 
strength  of  their  friendship.  George  was  always  by  the  side 
of  his  big  friend. 

The  only  one  of  the  priests  whom  I  have  not  met  since 
graduation  day  is  William  Ryan  of  the  Boston  diocese,  but 
I  expect  to  run  across  him  some  day.  He  was  christened 
Suarez,  by  a  wag  of  the  class,  on  account  of  his  seriousness 
and  wisdom.  We  looked  upon  him  as  an  oracle,  whom  we 


often  consulted.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  write  up  such 
characters  as  Meyers,  Colligan,  Walter  Flattery,  Dooley, 
Riley,  Coogan,  Cloonan,  Cooney,  Hunt  and  Lauer. 

Our  class  was  remarkable  for  the  pronounced  individual¬ 
ity  of  each  of  its  members,  and  every  man  was  a  study  in 
himself. 

Those  above  mentioned  are  doing  well  in  their  various 
professions.  I  have  met  nearly  all  of  them  since  they  left 
Alma  Mater,  and  they  are  reflecting  credit  on  old  St. 
John’s. 

The  down-easters  take  considerable  pride  in  John  W. 
Coogan,  who  has  made  himself  famous  in  Connecticut,  as  a 
lawyer.  He  has  also  been  in  the  legislature  and  held  the 
responsible  position  of  prosecuting  attorney.  He  will  yet 
be  heard  from  and  his  career  gives  great  promise  for  the 
future. 

Joe  Meyers  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  was 
the  most  interesting  member  of  the  class,  and  his  relations 
with  Colligan  (known  in  college  days  as  George  the  Mag¬ 
nificent)  made  him  doubly  interesting.  The  Count  and 
Prince,  as  they  were  respectively  called,  delighted  us  with 
the  variety  and  s.plendor  of  their  respective  wardrobes,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  who  was  the  superior  in  point  of 
dress. 

I  remember  what  glorious  nights  we  had  on  5th  avenue, 
and  how  often  the  prefect  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  our 
doors  to  hush  up  a  discussion;  for  there  was  nothing  our 
class  relished  better  than  argumentation.  Fathers  Doucet 
and  Freeman  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Our 
circles  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  wFre  a  treat,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Meyers  and  Colligan  would  be  on  either  side. 
I  almost  forgot  to  mention  Frank  Jones — now  Father  Jones 
He  was  the  friend  of  all,  but  chiefly  of  those  who  were  weak 
in  mathematics.  I  recollect  how  lovingly  he  would  coach 
some  of  us  in  that  terrible  science  of  Calculus.  He  was 
always  in  great  demand  about  two  weeks  before  examina¬ 
tion.  To  his  honor  be  it  said,  that  he  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  pleadings  of  his  friends  for  aid.  And  when  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  graduate  of  his  class  there 
was  general  rejoicing.  Though  famous  in  so  many  ways,  it 
was  a  matter  of  general  remark  that  we  acquired  no  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  base  ball  class. 

The  present  writer  was  the  only  one  who  rose  to  any  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  national  game.  He  caught  for  the  Rose  Hills 
before  the  mask  came  into  fashion,  and  he  has  a  vivid 
recollection  of  being  badly  disfigured  a  few  days  before 
graduation,  by  a  foul  tip.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the 
great  games  the  Rose  Hills  played  with  the  Princetons, 
Jaspers,  Olympics  and  various  other  clubs  in  and  about 
New  York  city.  You  will  find  all  this  in  the  archives  of  the 
club. 

And  now  a  closing  word  about  our  old  professors.  Father 
Guldner  who  taught  us  classics  is  still  alive  and  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Society.  He  was  patient  with  our 
class,  for  we  were  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  in  diebus  illis.  All  of  us  will  have  the  kind¬ 
liest  memories  of  Father  Reed,  our  professor  in  Belles-Let- 
ters,  whose  precepts  in  literature  we  did  not  then  fully  ap¬ 
preciate.  The  class  in  his  room  numbered  nearly  forty,  but 
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many  dropped  off  by  the  time  we  reached  Rhetoric.  The 
professor  we  most  loved  perhaps,  was  Father  Halpin,  under 
whom  we  spent  a  most  profitable  year.  We  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  man  above  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  and  we  never 
sufficiently  thanked  him  for  his  interest  in  us. 


And  lastly  we  come  to  Fathers  Doucet,  R-onayne,  Free¬ 
man  and  Costin — the  first  three  still  living — the  last  gone  to 
his  reward.  We  may  well  say  of  our  professors  that,  take 
them  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  their  like  again. 

J.  J.  Quin,  ’76. 


MONTHL  Y  B  TJLLETIN. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


A  treat  was  afforded  the  students  of  the  University  Course 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  December  in  being  permitted 
to  attend  an  open  session  of  the  St.  John’s  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  After  the  usual  fomalities,  among  which  was  the 
introduction  and  reading  of  a  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Dan- 
sereau  “to  regulate  and  restrict  emigration”  the  house,  upon 
motion,  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  discuss  a  bill 
“  to  establish  an  International  Copyright  Law,”  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  were  the  movers.  That  much 
agitated  subject,  which  has  of  late  so  much  engrossed  the 
attention  of  all  prominent  American  authors,  was  discussed 
in  a  manner  which,  though  thoughtful,  could  scarcely  be 
termed  eloquent. 

The  arguments  were  well  selected,  and  showed  a  careful 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  respective 
speakers.  The  subject  involving  an  explanation,  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  rather  lengthy  speech,  explained 
the  object  of  the  bill  and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  de¬ 
mand  for  an  International  Copyright  was  based.  Though 
his  matter  was  of  an  unusually  interesting  kind,  it  was  not 
put  forth  in  an  oratorical  style,  nor,  as  was  thought,  with 
dignity,  which,  however,  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  over¬ 
look,  knowing  that  the  gentleman  was,  at  the  time,  in  poor 
health.  Mr.  Howley,  the  Foreign  Minister,  spoke  clearly 
and  with  a  natural  dignity  of  voice,  but,  like  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  followed  him,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Berry, 
was  deficient  in  spirit,  although  all  appeared  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  and  put  forth  strong  arguments. 

When  discussion  centered  on  the  first  clause,  however, 
the  debate  was  somewhat  improved.  Messrs.  McClintock 
and  Heffern  were  the  only  gentlemen  untrammeled  by 
timidity.  Their  manner,  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest, 
was  composed  and  effective. 

Mr.  McClintock  spoke  in  a  manner  becoming  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  His  speaking  was  characterized  by  an  earn¬ 
estness  which  instantly  commanded  attention,  and  impressed 
his  views  upon  his  hearers  with  peculiar  force.  M.  Heffern 
appeared  best  prepared,  and  was  the  only  gentleman  who 
displayed  any  oritorical  power.  He  seemed  to  have  found 
a  flaw  in  the  wording  of  the  first  clause,  and  attacked  it 
with  a  vigorous  impetuosity  which  completely  won  the 
admiration  of  the  audience.  Upon  motion,  after  a  session 
of  almost  two  hours,  the  committee  arose  to  report  progress, 
and  the  House  immediately  adjourned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  open  session  will  soon  again  be 
held,  when  the  long  row  of  members  who  compose  the  silent 
conscripti  of  the  House,  so  noticeable  for  their  silence  at 
this  meeting,  will  consent  to  give  us  a  taste  of  their 
quality.  Peboan,  ’90. 


DRAMATIC  NOTES. 

With  regard  to  the  play  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  we 
may  say  that  there  were  many  things  which  delighted  us 
and  few  to  which  we  would  take  exception.  All  seemed  to 
be  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  night’s  diversions.  On  the 
eve  of  Christmas  vacations,  however,  boys  look  with  an  in¬ 
dulgent  eye  upon  the  actor’s  faults,  and  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  spirits  mete  out  unstinted  applause.  The  farce  or 
comedy  seemed  especially  to  tickle  the  popular  fancy,  a  fact 
which  may  be  accounted  for  on  these  grounds  ;  yet  we  will 
say  that  praise  was  deserved,  and  that  the  players  merited 
well  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  them. 

The  first  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted  of  those 
scenes  from  “  King  John”  which  treat  of  the  plot  between 
the  King  and  Hubert  to  kill  Prince  Arthur,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince,  and  finally  his  death.  Mr.  Howley,  as 
King  John,  rendered  his  lines  nicely,  but  on  the  whole  did 
not  seem  to  throw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  his  part,  being 
too  formal  and  precise  in  his  tones  and  movement.  Mr. 
Heffern  as  Hubert,  it  would  be  needless  to  say,  confirmed 
his  former  prestige  as  an  actor,  making  by  turns  the  fierce 
and  melting  jailer  that  was  called  for  by  the  play.  Of  Mr. 
John  Kelley,  in  the  role  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  would  say 
more,  for  he  achieved  in  this  character,  we  conceive,  a 
greater  success  than  in  any  previous  one.  His  acting  was 
characterized  by  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  youth, 
without  lacking  the  nobleness  of  a  prince  ;  thus  in  the 
scene  with  Hubert,  his  keeper,  we  were  struck  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  he  displayed  while  interceding  for  his  life, 
while  retaining  the  dignity  and  self-consciousness  of  a 
prince. 

Salsbury,  in  the  person  of  C.  Marrin,  was  well  rendered, 
his  voice  being  very  clear  and  full.  Henry  Quackenboss,  as 
Pembroke,  did  well,  but  Richard  Cushion  in  the  character 
of  Bigot  spoke  his  lines  too  fast,  a  defect  noticeable  at  times 
also  in  others.  Messrs  Warren  and  Baker,  as  the  attend¬ 
ants,  did  good  service,  the  former  especially. 

The  second  portion  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  seemed 
especially  pleasing  to  all,  and  its  praises  were  echoed  on  all 
sides.  The  two  scenes  were  those  of  the  challenge  and  the 
duel,  taken  from  the  “  Rivals.”  As  Bob  Acres  Mr.  Taaffe 
was  a  success,  this  character  to  our  mind  being  the  best  in 
which  he  has  figured  on  the  college  stage.  Lack  of  articu¬ 
lation  in  some  few  instances  was  the  only  flaw  we  detected 
in  his  acting.  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  was  well  rendered  by 
Mr.  McNeilly,  whose  fame  increases  with  his  every  appear¬ 
ance.  The  impersonation  of  David  by  I.  Bell  Brennan  was 
a  clever  one,  although  he  was  occasionally  a  little  indistinct 
in  his  utterance.  The  other  characters  were  personated  ;  s 
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follows  :  Captain  Absolute,  C.  George  Kirby  ;  Sir  Anthony, 
David  Orpheus  ;  Faulkland,  C.  J.  Straub. 

Looking  at  the  entertainment  as  a  whole,  and  considering 
the  hurried  preparations  made,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  the  students.  Spectator,  ’90. 

GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Sunday  evening,  January  22d,  the  College  Glee  Club 
gave  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment  in  the  Recreation  Hall 
of  First  Division.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Shea,  Mr.  J.  I.  Blun,  Vice-President  of  the  club 
made  the  address  of  welcome,  and  asked  of  the  audience  as 
a  particular  favor  that  they  would  eschew  hyper-criticism. 
The  overture  was  a  finely  executed  piano  solo  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Boylan.  The  college  song,  “  Let  Us  Sing  While  We  May 
and  Be  Merry,”  composed  by  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  was  sung 
with  great  effect  by  Mr.  Blun  and  a  ehorus  of  the  members 
of  the  club.  Mr.  Taaffe  followed  with  one  of  his  inimitable 
recitations,  for  which  he  received  an  encore.  The  song, 
“  Must  We  Leave  the  Old  Home,  Mother,”  was  very  agreea¬ 
bly  rendered  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Brennan.  Mr.  C.  L.  Livingston 
then  recreated  us  with  a  cornet  solo,  which  was  heartily 
applauded.  The  examination  song  was  voted  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  by  everyone  present.  Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson  then  recounted 
the  adventures  of  “  Mr.  Burdock  and  His  Music  Box.” 
“Aunt  Dinah’s  Quilting  Party”  was  rendered  with  great 
effect  by  Mr.  T.  Reilly.  The  hearty  reception  accorded 
this  gentleman  showed  conclusively  that  the  students  appre¬ 
ciate  his  abilities  in  the  musical  line.  The  last  piece  on  the 
programme  was  the  time-honored  “  Bull-dog  on  the  Bank,” 


which  was  excellently  rendered  by  the  club  in  chorus.  The 
entertaiment  closed  with  an  address  by  the  Vice-President, 
in  which  he  thanked  the  audience  for  their  appreciation,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Glee 
Club  would  surpass  all  previous  efforts.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  tendered  our  entertainers.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  Mr.  Weber,  S.  J.,  the  director,  to 
whom  the  revival  of  the  club  is  due.  If  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  can  be  gotten  up  by  the  club  while  yet  in  its  infancy, 
we  are  certainly  justified  in  expecting  great  things  of  it  in 
the  future,  when  it  has  had  time  to  develop  the  latent 
powers  which  it  most  assuredly  possesses.  A  magnificent 
programme  is  being  prepared  for  Washington’s  Birthday, 
during  which  the  Glee  Club  Orchestra  will  make  its  first 
appearance.  W.  C.  McC.,  ’88. 

HOLIDAYS  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  time-honored  custom  of  celebrating  the  close  of  the 
holidays  at  the  college  by  a  distribution  of  prizes  taken 
from  a  veritable  Christmas  tree,  each  prize  being  accompa¬ 
nied  by  appropriate  and  witty  remarks,  was  interrupted  this 
year.  Instead  of  it,  “  Hercat,”  ventriloquist  and  magician, 
entertained  us  with  one  of  his  charming  performances. 
Although  many  present  had  seen  him  perform  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  his  card  tricks,  ventriloquism  and  mind  reading 
appeared  entirely  new,  indicating  to  him  the  transforming 
power  of  the  true  magician.  Hercat  is  personally  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  gentleman,  and  wholly  devoted  to  his 
profession.  We  hope  that  we  may  again  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  mystified  by  him.  Phil.  Dansereau. 


We  reprint  the  following  from  “  The  Freeman's  Journal." 

CANONIZATION  OF  BLESSED  JOHN  BEECH HI  A  NNS,  S.,J. 


As  the  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.  has  a  special  interest  for  the 
Catholic  students  on  account  of  the  canonization  of  Blessed 
John  Berchmanns,  a  student  of  a  Jesuit  college  and  schol¬ 
astic  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  unite 
the  two  celebrations  on  the  15th  of  this  month  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

A  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  college  chapel. 


The  panegyric  of  the  new  saint  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  scholastic  of  the  society. 

In  the  evening  there  were  orations  and  poems  in  Latin 
and  English,  in  which  the  praises  of  the  Pontiff  and  Saint 
were  blended.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  ceremonies 
ended  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


FOE  DJI  AMEN  SI  A. 

C.  A.  Gillon,  '88. 


SUMMARY. 

There  was  a  look  of  calm  repose  on  all  things  just  after 
the  holidays.  Then  came  the  first  real  snow  fall  and  with  it 
an  attempt  at  waking  up.  The  snow  continued  and  the 
waking  process  went  on  till  it  reached  its  height  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  27th,  near  the  toboggan  slide  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people.  During  all  this  time  there  was  an  over  cur¬ 
rent  of  feigned  mirth  and  an  under  current  of  real  anxiety. 
Examinations  were  at  hand.  Now  that  examinations  are 
over  things  are  going  as  usual. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Shea,  ’88,  was  recently  called  home  to  the  death-bed  of  his  sister. 
Mr.  Quackenboss,  ’89,  owing  to  the  continued  serious  illness  of  his 
mother,  is  at  home.  The  Monthly  extends  sincere  sympathy. 

In  the  December  number  of  The  Monthly  there  appeared  among 
the  Division  notes  several  slight  mistakes.  The  championship  pennant 
was  chronicled  as  won  by  ’87,  ’88  being  thus  deprived  of  its  rightful 
honor.  Mr.  Shea,  the  efficient  captain  of  the  victorious  team  figured  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  three  different  classes.  The  records  in  ham¬ 
mer  throwing  and  putting  the  shot  were  somewhat  confused.  In  both, 
Shea,  of  '88,  was  victor,  with  records  of  70  ft,  1  in.  and  40  ft.  7  in. 
respectively. 
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Towards  the  end  of  November  and  during  the  early  part  of  December 
the  foot  ball  eleven  of  2d  Division  and  the  Reserves  of  1st  afforded  us 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  many  interesting  games.  The  Reserves 
played  the  better  game,  their  strength  giving  them  a  decided  advantage 
over  their  younger  opponents.  The  scores  of  the  2d  Division  eleven 
were  almost  invariably  small,  while  those  of  the  Reserves  generally 
reached  the  double  figures. 

Several  of  our  promising  athletes  are  in  training  for  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  22d  Regt.,  which  will  be  held  February  11  Our  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  12th  Regt.  sports  came  second  in  the  60  yds.  dash. 

A  billiard  tournament  was  started  on  First,  shortly  after  the  holidays. 
About  twenty  contestants  entered.  The  games  were  in  general  very 
exciting.  The  championship  now  rests  between  two  or  three,  and  the 
deciding  games  promise  to  be  immensely  interesting. 

Some  time  ago  the  novel  idea  of  having  field  sports  in  the  gymnasium 
was  tried.  The  incidents  in  the  sack  race  were  very  thrilling.  Butler, 
'89,  McNally,  ’91,  and  Kernan,  ’88,  were  the  successful  contestants. 
They  received  appropriate  prizes.  In  the  potato  race  some  twenty  or 
thirty  took  part.  Burke,  ’91,  and  Cushion,  '88,  were  the  winners. 

The  Cadets  have  resumed  drill  under  the  following  officers,  who  were 
recently  promoted  or  appointed  by  Lieut.  Squiers  : 

Cadet  1st  Sergeant  Amy  to  be  1st  Lieut. 

Cadet  2d  Sergeant  Kerrigan  to  be  2d  Lieut. 

Cadet  4th  Sergeant  Kirby  to  be  2d  Lieut,  and  Adjutant. 

Cadet  3d  Sergeant  Wright  to  be  1st  Sergeant. 

Cadet  Corporal  Marrin  to  be  2d  Sergeant. 

Cadet  Corporal  Dowdney  to  be  3d  Sergeant. 

Private  McKeon  to  be  4th  Sergeant. 

Private  Quin  to  be  Corporal. 

Private  Straub  to  be  Corporal. 

Captain  Malloy  is  still  in  command. 

The  following  officers  were  recently  elected  by  the  Glee  Club  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Shea,  ’88  ;  Vice-President,  Blun,  ’89  ;  Treasurer,  Howley,  ’88  ; 
Secretary,  Kernan,  ’88  ;  Stage  Manager,  T.  G.  Taaffe,  ’90;  Musical 
Director,  Donovan,  ’91  ;  Property  Man,  C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 

The  specimen  in  philosophy  given  by  ’88,  and  witnessed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ’89  and  '90,  was  a  great  success.  Messrs.  Shea  and  McClintock 
acquitted  themselves  well,  reflecting  much  credit  on  themselves  and  on 
their  Professor,  of  course. 

Mr.  Frank  Sahulka,  whom  many  of  the  older  students  will  remember 
as  our  instructor  in  calisthenics  a  few  years  ago,  has  returned  to  Ford- 
ham  as  teacher  of  the  manly  art. 

On  Thursday,  January  27,  the  Toboggan  Slide  was  formally  opened. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  fireworks  and  illuminations,  but 
the  blizzard  from  the  West  struck  us  just  at  the  wrong  time.  Chinese 
lanterns  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  Still  the  bonfire  blazed  away  as  if 
in  scorn  of  the  windy  weather,  and  the  sky-rockets  careered  in  the  air 
and  a  shout  went  up  from  2d  Division  :  and,  during  all,  the  Slide  was 
experiencing  a  demonstration  of  perpetual  motion.  Evening  recreation 
was  prolonged  to  9:30  P.  M.  There  is  much  talk  of  reopening  the  Slide 
when  the  high  wind  has  passed  over  us. 

On  January  12  Mr.  Kenneally,  teacher  of  physical  culture  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  gave  the  boys  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  in  gymnastics. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  evening  Marshall  Wilder  will  amuse  the  boys 
with  an  account  of  his  travels. 

The  winter  course  of  lectures  will  begin  sometime  in  February. 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  Gen.  O’Beirne,  '57,  J.  P'airfax  McLaughlin,  and 
others  are  mentioned. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

D.  Arellano,  ’gi. 

J.  H.  Slevin,  ex-President  of  our  Billiard  Association,  has  left  us  for 
the  senior  division.  We  regret  his  loss,  but  we  hope,  nevertheless,  that 
he  will  soon  make  himself  at  home  among  the  Gothamites. 


Toboggans  are  at  present  in  such  demand  that  the  gentleman  in 
cjiarge  of  this  department  is  subjected  to  some  rough  handling  while 
discharging  his  office.  In  the  name  of  humanity  we  bespeak  for  R.  W. 
gentler  treatment. 

Shortly  before  the  holidays  First  and  Second  Latin  Grammars  had  a 
contest  in  the  Greek  verb.  No  quarter  was  given,  and  when  the  can¬ 
non’s  roar  died  away  heralds  announced  that  Second  Grammar  was 
victorious.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  First  Grammar 
was  altogether  unaware  of  the  impending  fray.  They  had  one-half 
hour’s  preparation. 

T.  Cushing  spent  the  holidays  in  Washington.  While  there  he  visited 
Mt.  Vernon  and  succeeded  in  bringing  away  from  the  historic  spot  a 
chip  from  the  tree  which  Washington  cut  down  with  his  little  hatchet. 

,  There  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  two  industrious  gentlemen  are  contem¬ 
plating  a  magic  lantern  exhibition.  Far  from  disapproving  of  this 
scheme,  we  heartily  commend  it,  as  such  entertainments  would  be  just 
the  thing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  long  winter  evenings. 

A  modest  poet,  who  has  chosen  to  remain  incog,  for  the  present,  has 
written  and  spread  amongst  us  a  notable  poem  on  the  Toboggan  Slide. 
We  feel  inclined  to  insert  a  few  lines  from  the  production,  but  our  space 
is  quite  limited,  and,  moreover,  the  poem  is  written  in  a  metre  peculiar 
to  itself. 

The  long  expected  billiard  tournament  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  24th 
inst.  From  the  very  beginning  up  to  the  present  time  the  excitement 
has  been  intense,  and  it  increases  with  every  victory. 


ST.  JOIIjS"  S  HALL. 

Gilbert  J.  Egan. 

In  the  early  part  of  next  spring  a  metal  statue  of  Our  Lady  wjll  be 
placed  on  the  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  Hall.  The  removal  of  two  elm 
trees  has  given  the  situation  the  appearance  of  a  rural  chapel.  In  this 
the  statue  will  be  placed. 

About  $900  (nine  hundred  dollars)  have  been  collected  for  the  new 
field.  The  old  sand  pit,  of  historic  fame,  is  now  no  more.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  on  the  field  is  sodding.  There  was  some  talk  a 
short  time  ago  of  collecting  the  bones  of  the  White  Plains  veterans 
and  giving  them  respectable  burial.  Certainly  a  decent  grave  with  a 
neat  monument  would  be  preferable  to  a  sand  pit. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  1st  and  2d  Divisions  that  we  are  to  have  a  new 
well  and  pump.  The  well  is  to  be  ten  feet  deeper  than  the  one  on  1st 
Division.  The  pump  will  be  a  great  work  of  art. 

Some  weeks  ago  one  of  the  pianos  was  placed  in  the  play  room.  On 
Thursday  evening,  January  27,  while  1st  and  2d  were  enjoying  the  To¬ 
boggan  Slide  we  were  having  a  musical  entertainment  in  the  play  room. 

Lieut.  Squiers  expressed  himself  as  being  delighted  with  our  drilling. 
We  are  already  far  advanced  in  the  manual  of  arms. 

We  have  had  skating,  and  good  skating  too,  since  the  first  frost.  Now 
and  then  a  little  extra  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  night  bounds,  and  in 
this  way  the  ice  is  kept  in  very  good  condition. 

The  billiard  tournament  is  going  on  amid  much  excitement. 

Though  we  have  as  yet  no  Toboggan  Slide,  we  have  had  some  very 
good  coasting. 
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MID-WINTER  EXAMINATION. 


THE  FOLLOWING  MARKS  REPRESENT  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  OF  THE  TERM  INCLUDING  THE 

RESULT  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


Class. 

Rhetoric . 

Belles-Lettres . 

Classics . 

First  Grammar .... 
Second  Grammar.  . 

Third  Grammar'.  .  . 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


Honor  Men.  Average 

Louis  N.  Benziger . 88 

John  F.  Clare . 87 

J.  Ph.  Dansereau . 87 

Francis  P.  Donnelly . 96 

James  J.  Kane . 93 

John  A.  Ryan . 90 

.David  Arellano . 95 

Francis  J.  Donovan . 94 

James  S.  Slevin . 93 

Eugene  J.  Lamb . 97 

Richard  F.  Dooley . 93 

.Henry  J.  Bigham . 89^ 

Thomas  B.  Burke . 89 

Louis  Gillon . 86 

Hugh  E.  McLaughlin . 92 

Edward  T.  Hughes . 88 


Class  Average.  Residence. 

I  New  York . 

. 78  •  •  •  3  Illinois . 

(  Louisiana . 

{Pennsylvania. .  .  . 

New  York . 

New  York . 

(  Central  America 


. .  .72 yz. . 

.  •<  New  York.  . 
(  California . . . 

■  ■  ■  7°if • • 

j  New  York.  . 
1  New  York.  . 

...78  .. 

(New  York.  . 
.  <  New  York.  . 
(  Connecticut 

.  .  .72  .  . 

(  New  York.  . 
)  New  York.  . 

c 


Years  at  College. 

. 2 

. 4 

. 2 

. 3 

. 3 

. 4 

. 5 

. 2 

. 3 

. 2 

. 2 

. 3 


2 

2 

1 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


Rhetoric . 

Luis  E.  Mejia . . 

Daniel  T.  Manning.. 

. 94  } 

. 9°tV  ( 

- . 76... 

(  Louisana . 

.  .  j  U.  S.  Columbia . 

/  New  York . 

Belles-Lettres . 

. Gilbert  J.  Egan . 

Robert  Martinez .... 

. 95  l 

. 94  ' 

- . 66'.  .  . 

j  Rhode  Island . 

)  Central  America . 

First  Grammar . 

. Wm.  N.  Fleetwood.. 

Chas.  J.  Keith . 

. 84  l  ^ 

. 83  1 . 

j  Louisiana . 

|  Kansas . 

Second  Grammar.  .  .  . 

. Gustave  Bertrand  .  .  . 

fos.  I.  Pedro . 

Matthew  Kane . 

. 9°  / 

. 85 

. 85  ! 

1 

J . 75  -  •  • 

(  New  York . 

.  .  -<  Cuba . 

(  New  York . 

ST. 

JOHN’S 

HALL. 

Rudiments . 

. Louis  P.  Coyer . 

Geo.  A.  Daley . 

. 96  1 

• 

) . 

j  F ranee . 

1  New  York . 

Preparatory . 

Thos.  Kane . 

Frank  Holland . 

. 97  , 

. 89 

. 87 

) 

(  Mexico . . 

.  .  ■<  New  York . 

(  New  York . 

***  The  individual  marks  of  the  Philosophers  in  Classical  and  Commercial  Courses  are  not  read  in  public. 

***  The  highest  class  average  for  entire  term  was  that  of  Philosophy,  (Classical  Course),  82  f. 

***  The  best  examination  in  the  College  was  that  of  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  ’90,  his  examination  note  being  99I. 

***  The  best  examination  in  the  Grammar  Classes  was  that  of  Eugene  J.  Lamb,  (1st  Lat.  Grammar),  his  note  being  99  J-L 
The  best  examination  in  the  Commercial  Course  was  that  of  Gilbert  J.  Egan,  ’90,  his  note  being  95 
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JMirEO  NUMBER  ONLY 


Full  Dress. 
Latest  English. 
Jross  Country. 

‘  <  'White  Caps  . 

jOfriEMEtf  or  refined  TASTE  Will 
fmTd  these  cigarettes  all  that 

COlJlD  Bt  OfSIRED .  AMERICANS  •  IhT 

lo^doN  Will  Fiflo  tHem  it!  any  first 
CLASS  TOBACCO  S^OP  0^  TljE  STRABO. 

MflOf  BY  HAND  FROM  FINES!  SELECTED  STRAIGHT  CUT  VIRGINIA  LEAF. 

KINNEY  TOBACCO  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  KINNEY  BROS 

JIEW-YQRK 


J.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

French,  English  and  American 

Plate  &  Window  Glass, 

10 » 12  College  flue  and  00  Park  flue, 

NEW  YORK. 


Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and 
Private  Dwellings  a  Specialty. 


E.  MONEUSE. 


128  &  130  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVEUUE. 


JOHN  F.  B.  SMYTH, 

Real  x  Estate  x  Appraiser , 


eTlucl 


lorjccp  ar) 


J 


69  Liberty  Street, 


Next  door  to  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Telephone,  John  350. 

FIN  FT  F  IDF, 

Best  Confectionery  in  theJVIai^et 

1 6  Harrison  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  A.  McSORLEY  &  SON, 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  BROKERS,  NOTARIES, 

And  U  S.  PASSPORT  AGENTS, 

42  Pine  Street,  and  Rotunda,  Custom  House,  New  York. 

Consignments  of  Merchandise,  cleared  at  the  Custom  House,  and  forwarded  with 
dispatch.  Particular  attention  given  to  goods  for  “Incorporated  Institutions.” 

Refers  by  special  permission  to  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  His  Grace,  M.  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  PI  LLOTT’S 
**  STEEIf  pens* 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332,351,171$ 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  nr  ALL  DEALERS  throughout  the.  WORLD* 

-  _ H  -£J"  G*  ~p~!  j|| _ 

DR.  WHITE’S  Celebrated  Cough  Drops, 

Pleasant  to  Taste 

And  warranted  to  give  immediate  relief.  None  genuine  unless 
stamped  “  White  ”  on  one  side  and  “  Cough  ”  on  the  other 
side  of  each  Drop. 


Columbia  Billiard  Hall, 

NINETEEN  TABLES, 

940  TO  948  BROADWAY, 

Between  22d  and  23d  Streets,  NEW  ~V~(~)T?~Pg- 


ALSO  WARER00MS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 


- o - 

ARTHUR  &  DIMON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 

124,  126  &  128  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

T  ie  LarmtDealers  in  Games  ofSnortin  lb  Wor  i 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  UPPERS, 

And  Jobbers  in  Leather  and  Findings, 

37  and  39  FERRY  STREET,  NEW  Y0EK. 


Will  Mail  their  1887  Catalogue,  Containing  564  Large  Pages, 

Over  5,500  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket, 
Fishing,  Gymnasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Spoiling  Goods, 
and  games  of  every  description  for  out  and  indoor  use. 

Covers  printed  in  15  colors. 

SENT  E5P  IMl-A-IX..  POSTAGE  IP-AIUD,  2  5  CENTS. 


UNION  BOTTLING  COMPANY, 

240,  242,  244  East  20th  Street, 

Branch  119  East  124th  St., 

ISAAC  A.  MORAN  &,  BR0.,  WILLS  &.  TAYLOR,  Managers, 

NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  DOWD  &  CO., 


U  N  DERTAKERS, 

James  Dowd,  Sexton  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 

No  169  West  18th  Street  near  Seventh  Ave. 
Telephone  Call,  No.  531,  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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CROFT  BROTHERS, 


isrpets,  4-  A 


& 


.OOF  * 


t 


loths, 


THIRD  AVENUE,  COR.  118TH  ST„ 

"STO 


WE 

FURNISHING  ♦  UNDERTAKER, 

486  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 


Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET, 


KENTS  COLLFC'rtlD. 


WM.  II.  COFFIN, 

Real  Estate  aa4  Insurance  Rgafeef, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a  Specialty. 

FOltD HAITI,  NEW  VOUK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3  West  42(1  Street,  first  house  from  5tli  Avenue. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

I  IDru.g,grists,h- 

Importdrs  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS, 

No.  214  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY,’ 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

USTo.  2336  TliiirrcaL  Avrenne,  ' 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  ISTIE'W  YORK. 

TRUNKS  AND  BACS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


TAMES 

Contractor  and  Builder, 

Office,  704  EAS  I'  134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  Estate  ancL  Insu-Tance 


FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  &  CO., 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  Between  Gold  and  Cliff  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 
Sieves,  Biddies,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


OTIS  GOESLINE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PRESSED  SALT  GRAZED 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  133th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70',  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YORK, 


HENRY  M.  COFFIN, 

(SHemisi  *  ctnb  *  UlTpofhecary, 

684  KIN  GS I  HU  D  G  E  HOAD, 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 


ELDEED  H  -A.  I_i  E  "ST  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


New  York. 


MHJVsuline  •!•  Academy, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding . . $142  50 

Music .  .  30  00 


M.  TRAVIS.  J-  J.  POWER. 

.  -  M.  TRAVIS  &  CO.»_ 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  IV. Y. 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY. 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain,  Richard  Proctor,  the  Scientist,  Hons. 
W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia  Law 
students  :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400  at  University  of  Penn.  Phila.,  400 
at  Wellesley  College,  and  three  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  University,  &c.  Pros¬ 
pectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY  &  SIMPSON, 

SLATE:  M®  HEMPJA  ioailli, 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  gth  and  ioth  Avenues,  ISTIE'W  TTOIRIEC 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


.  Prof.  Loisette?s  Memory  Discovery. 

Prof.  Loisette’s  new  system  of  memory  training,  taught  by  correspondence  at 
237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  seems  to  supply  a  general  want.  He  has  had  two  classes 
at  Yale  of  i00  each,  350  at  Oheriin  College,  300  at  Norwich,  100  Columbia  Law  Stu¬ 
dents,  400  at  Wellesley  College,  and  400  at  University  of  Penn.,  &c.  Such  patron¬ 
age  and  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as.  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  of  Yale,  &c.,  place  the  claim  of  Prof.  Loisette  upon  the  highest  ground. 
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GEO.  N.  MANCHESTER.  WM.  N.  PHILBRICK 

MANCHESTER  &  PHILBRICK, 

DEALERS  IN 

MASONS’  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

Yard,  3d  Ave.  &  132d  St.,  and  Foot  E.  91st  St. 


G.  F.  &  E.  C.  SWIFT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CHICAGO  DRESSED  BEEF, 

Mutton,  Veal  and  Hogs, 

9  to  31  Devoe  Ave.,  foot  of  Eroad  Ave.,  West  Washington  Market, 

Telephone,  344  Murray.  TST 0"NA7~  ”X~ nr>~k~_ 

St.  3oscpl)’s  Institute 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  In  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  R.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


THE  BAF.CLAIXT  BOOH  STOF.E, 

9  Cortlandt  Street,  corner  Broadway,  Benedict  Building,  N.  Y. 

A  vast  and  varied  collection  of  volumes,  old  and  new,  comprising  Foreign  and 
American  Literature,  at  marvellously  cheap  prices. 

Liberal  terms  to  Students,  Libraries,  etc.  New  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  Free. 
Additions  to  our  Stock  received  daily.  High  Prices  paid  for  Old  Books. 
Current  Publications  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

McHALE,  ROHDE  &  CO. 


HORSLEY  BARKER’S 


Near  the  Depot,  FORDHAM,  XT.  Y. 


LOUIS  HUBNER, 

TUNER  of  PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

(TUNER  AT  THE  COLLEGE,) 

No.  225  EAST  17th  STREET, 


IP.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

EC  ATS:,  CATS  and  STB.  AW  UGOBS, 

634.  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

- TRY  OITB - 

No.  41  TEA. 

It  is  a  blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion 
as  not  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

THE  FINEST  FLAVORED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  RICHEST  TEAS 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  4 1  Teas  a  specialty,  we 
invite  your  attention  to  our  stock  of  First-class  Family  Groceries,  which 
we  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  this  city.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
Pure  Wax  and  Best  Quality  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all  sizes  for  Church 
use,  also  a  Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Orders 
carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

CALLANAN  &  KEMP,  No.  41  VeseySt.,  N.  Y. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 


Corner  Broadway  and  Grand  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

•£s^E.  D.  FARRELL, 

73  and  75  BOWERY, 

BEST  VALUE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN 

Bedding,  Stoves,  Etc.,  Etc. 

RICHARD  V.  HARNETT  &  CO., 

-M^acTiepEi^N- 

—AND - 

ZREAAL  ESTATE  ZBIRO^ZEKS, 

23  UI333S3RTY  ST3R3S3KT, 

NEW  YORK. 

Williamsburg!  City  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Building. 

(Money  loaned  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.) 

Members  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Auction  Room  (Limited.) 

M.  E.  O’CONNOR, 

83  Chambers  St.  and  65  Reade  St.,  New  York, 

Dealer  in  Builders’  Hardware,  Hails, 

Building  Paper,  Etc. 

Manufacturer  and  Patentee  of  O’Connor’s  Patent  Pew  Guard  for  Church 
Pews.  Send  for  circulars.  Estimates  of  Hardware  furnished 
on  application  from  plans  and  specifications. 

HUSSAR  HOTEL 

FINEST  ACCOMMODATIONS, 

Cor.  Willis  Avenue  and  Southern  Boulevard, 

NEW  YORK. 

G.  HERBERMANN, 

►if*  Produce  •>  Commission  •>  Merchant, •I* 

314  Washington.  Street, 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  ISTIE  W  Y OBiL. 


MARCH  WIND. 


t: 


C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


HE  March  wind  wails  as  one  in  pain, 

He  sweeps  the  land  with  might  and  main, 
He  lives  in  storm  and  pelting  rain. 


The  March  wind  laughs  a  laugh  of  scorn. 
What  time  with  nightly  vigil  worn 
He  rests  beside  the  darkened  morn. 


His  proud  boast  thrills  along  the  sky — 
Prouder  and  wilder  grows  his  cry, 

“  I  will  not  die,  I  will  not  die.” 

Come,  April  wind  and  crush  his  power, 

Come  thou  with  sunshine  and  with  shower' — 
Thy  breath  will  quicken  leaf  and  flower. 
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AUTHORS  WHOM  I  LOVE. 


W.  H.  MCCLINTOCK,  ’88. 


Chaucer. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  world  of  to-day,  whatever  be  the  view  point  from  which 
it  is  seen,  is  a  very  artificial  one.  Modern  improvement  has 
not  confined  its  advances  to  'the  physical*  order  alone  ;  it 
has  crossed  the  boundary,  and  is  advancing  with  mighty 
strides  into  the  realms  of  literature  and  morality.  Its  effect 
on  the  poetry  of  the  period  has  been  particularly  noticeable. 
The  prevalent  style  is  one  of  great  elaboration  and  gross 
obscurity  ;  and  though  Browning  and  Swinburne  may  con¬ 
tain  untold  treasures  in  their  hidden  depths,  the  labor  of 
delving  down  and  unearthing  the  buried  hoard  is  so  great 
as  to  discourage  us  before  we  have  begun  our  task. 

It  is  only  after  we  have  realized  the  immense  amount  of 
mental  energy  required  for  the  perusal  of  a  single  page  of 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  period,  that  we  can  turn  with  a 
proper  appreciation  to  the  quaint  rhymes  and  simple  metre 
of  a  master  of  “  ye  olden  time,”  the  father  of  English  poetry. 
When  cloyed  with  the  sweets  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson, 
Chaucer  is  the  fountain  in  whose  freshening  waters  we  bathe 
our  parched  lips.  Simplicity  and  freshness  are  his  hand¬ 
maidens,  and  the  impress  of  their  work  is  evident  on  his  every 
page.  Whithersoever  the  flights  of  fancy  take  him,  he  seems  to 
carry  with  him  an  external  spring  that  recreates  and  vivifies 
everything  that  enjoys  the  sunshine  of  his  presence.  Could 
anything  be  more  simple  or  more  beautiful  than  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  April  shower.  We  almost  seem  to  hear  the 
gentle  dropping  of  the  rain  : 

- 1  love  it  well, 

The  rain’s  continuous  sound, 

Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  ground. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores! 

Those  earth-rejoicing  drops ! 

.  A  momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 

And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 
Have  circled  out  of  sight, 

Lo,  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 
Breaks  forth,  of  amber  light. 

But,  yet,  behold — abrupt  and  loud, 

Comes  down  the  glittering  rain  ; 

The  farewell  of  a  passing  cloud, 

The  fringes  of  her  train. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  recreation  which  he  affords  that 
Chaucer  is  valued  so  highly.  His  writings  bear  witness  to 
an  insight  into  human  nature  such  as  is  rarely  given  to 
mortal.  In  every  passage  in  which  he  has  attempted  to 
depict  character,  he  is  surpassingly  great.  Witness  his 
description  of  the  parish  priest  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales,  which  he  sums  up  in  a  few  lines  thus  : 

A  better  parson  there  was  nowhere  seen, 

He  paid  no  court  to  pomps  and  reverence, 

Nor  spiced  his  conscience  at  his  soul’s  expense ; 

But  Jesus’  love,  which  owns  no  pride  or  pelf, 

He  taught — but  first  he  followed  it  himself. 

He  is  remarkable,  moreover,  for  the  pleasant  vein  of 
humor  and  satire  that  runs  all  through  his  works.  Whether 


it  be  the  Sergeant  of  the  Law,  the  Franklin,  or  the  Doctor 
of  Physic  whom  he  is  describing,  he  lets  none  go  by  without 
a  bit  of  good-natured  raillery.  This  love  of  satirizing  he 
sometimes  carried  to  excess,  the  recollection  of  which  caused 
him  much  sorrow  on  his  deathbed.  “  Woe  is  me  !  woe  is 
me  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  I  cannot  recall  those  things 
which  I  have  written  ;  but  alas  !  they  are  now  continued 
from  man  to  man,  and  I  cannot  do  what  I  desire.” 

“In  elocution  and  eloquence,”  says  Warton,  “in  harmony 
and  perspicuity  of  versification,  Chaucer  surpasses  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  an  infinite  proportion  ;  his  genius  was  universal, 
and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  variety.”  The  minor 
beauties  of  his  verse  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
paper  like  this  ;  an  intelligent  perusal  cannot  fail  to  make 
them  apparent. 

Of  the  poet’s  private  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
.was  a  Wycliffite.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  having  a  tender  devotion  to  our  Lady,  which  he  mani¬ 
fests  so  beautifully  in  his  Priere  de  Notre  Dame.  To  us 
who  are  familiar  with  his  poetry,  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  the  vices  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  could  have 
exerted  their  contaminating  influence  on  him.  Whether  it 
was  really  so  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but 
what  we  do  know  is  that  as  a  poet  his  claims  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  posterity  rests  upon  a  foundation  so  firm  and  stable 
that  neither  the  lapse  of  time  nor  the  fickleness  of  human 
nature  can  ever  overturn  it. 

Carlyle. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  such  magnificent  genius  as 
Carlyle  should  have  held  so  dark  a  creed  of  philosophy. 
Pessimism  of  the  darkest  dye  cast  its  sombre  shade 
over  his  life  and  renders  many  of  his  works 
almost  painfully  melancholy.  The  tone,  for  instance, 
which  he  takes  in  describing  his  own  struggles  for  light  in 
the  Rettiiniscences  is,  albeit  to  him  unconsciously,  almost 
heartrending.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  strong,  earnest 
man,  such  as  he  was,  groping  about  in  the  most  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  when  he  had  only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  in  order  to 
grasp  the  light.  But  although  in  many  of  his  works  his 
style  bears  evident  marks  of  his  philosophy,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  style  as  refreshing  as  it  is  original,  as  vigorous  as  it  is 
inimitable.  Have  you  ever  read  the  description  of  a  city  by 
night  in  Sartor  Resortus  ?  How  weird  and  melancholy,  and 
yet  how  appallingly  beautiful  it  is.  It  is  more,  it  is  a  real 
“  pcem  in  prose.”  The  wonderful  power  of  description 
shown  in  it  is  again  exhibited  in  his  description  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Battle  of  Kiinersdorf.  See  how  he  excites  our 
sympathy  for  the  defeated  Frederick  in  the  closing  words  of 
that  wonderful  description  :  “  It  is  toward  six  o’clock  ;  the 
sweltering  sun  is  now  fallen  low  and  veiled  ;  gray  evening 
sinking  over  these  wastes.  ‘  N’y  a-t-ill  done  pas  un  bougre  de 
boulet  qui  perisse  m'atteindreV  exclaimed  Frederick,  in  his 
despair.  Such  a  day  he  had  never  thought  to  see.  The 
pillar  of  the  State,  the  Prussian  army  itself,  gone  to  chaos 
in  this  manner.  Frederick  still  passionately  struggles,  ex- 
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horts,  commands,  entreats,  even  with  tears  :  ‘  Children, 
don’t  forsake  me  in  this  pinch !’  but  all  ears  are  deaf. 
Frederick  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field.”  Who 
could  help  sympathizing  with  Frederick  after  reading  such  a 
description  of  his  sufferings. 

Perhaps  the  work  by  which  Carlyle  is  best  known  is  his 
History  of  the  French  Revolution.  To  say  that  this  work  is 
a  masterpiece  would  be  according  it  scant  praise.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bayne,  “it  is  among  the  Mount  Blancs  and 
Kanchinjingas  of  the  literature  of  the  world.”  The  pictures 
of  men  and  scenes  which  he  gives  us  are  so  vivid  and  ani¬ 
mated,  and  their  succession  so  rapid,  that  it  almost  seems  as 
if  Carlyle  wished  the  work  itself  to  typify  the  whirl  into 
which  devoted  France  was  plunged  by  the  Revolution.  Nor 
is  the  book  less  remarkable  for  the  pungent  humor  and 
withering  satire  in  which  it  abounds.  Fie  hurled  a  mighty 
torrent  of  sarcasm  at  the  philosophers  of  the  period  in  his 
description  of  the  Millenium  of  the  Atheists  ;  and  he  re¬ 
buked  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Freneh  nobility  in 
that  famous  sentence  in  which,  after  speaking  of  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  masses,  he  says  :  “  And  yet  every  unit  of  these 
masses  is  a  miraculous  man  *  *  *  with  a  spark  of  the 

Divinity,  what  thou  callest  an  immortal  soul,  in  him !” 
Against  all  those  who  have  scientifically  reasoned  God  out 
of  existence  Carlyle  was  inexpressibly  bitter.  Such  men  he 
will  not  deign  to  designate  by  the  title  of  philosophers  ;  he 
calls  them  philosophes  and  their  creed  philosophism.  At 
every  opportunity  he  deals  them  a  blow  that  tells  in  some 
part  of  their  armor.  “  Who  knows,”  he  says,  “  but  by  suffi¬ 
ciently  victorious  analysis,  human  life  may  be  indefinitely 
lengthened,  and  men  get  rid  of  death,  as  they  have  already 
done  of  the  devil.  We  shall  then  be  happy  in  spite  of 
death  and  the  devil.  So  preaches  magniloquent  Philosophism 
her  Redeunt  Saturnia  regnal’ 

And  yet,  despite  all  the  beauties  of  this  work,  there  is 
something  which  a  careful  reader  of  Carlyle  will  find  want¬ 
ing  in  it.  Fie  will  miss  that  stinging  vigor  and  manly  terse¬ 
ness  that  marked,  for  instance,  his  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Life  of  Cromwell.  The  style  of  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Sartor  Resartus,  is,  it  is  true,  much  more  perfect, 
albeit  somewhat  florid,  somewhat  too  careful  to  let  the 
smoke  be  seen,  although  the  true  flame  is  beneath  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  man  is  far 
more  clearly  revealed  to  us  by  his  style  in  the  Life  of  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great.  To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  style  of 
that  work  revealed  the  author  as  a  man  of  character  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  And  such  he  really  was.  He  was 
a  man  that  did  everything  and  judged  everything  by  prin¬ 
ciple.  True,  many  of  his  principles  were  erroneous,  but  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  them,  and  had  the  courage  to  follow 
them  under  all  circumstances.  He  did  not  find  the  true 
light,  although  he  sought  long  and  earnestly  for  it  ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  had  found  it,  and  he  clung  to  it  with  the 
same  tenacity  with  which  a  drowning  man  clings  to  ti  e  last 
plank.  He  was,  to  sum  up,  a  grand,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  pitiful  example  of  Reason  unassisted  attempting  to  ascend 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Creator. 

Cardinal  Newman. 

It  is  refreshing,  after  viewing  the  unsuccessful  termination 
of  Carlyle’s  struggle  for  light,  to  turn  and  behold  the  gradual 
and  in  the  end  triumphant  progress  of  one  of  his  contem¬ 


poraries  on  the  road  which  he  tried  so  hard  to  find.  Enter¬ 
ing  upon  man’s  estate,  John  Henry  Newman  found  himself 
in  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  Carlyle.  But  when  he 
started  out  in  his  quest,  reason  guided  by  faith  was  his 
Mentor,  and  hence  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
goal  that  Carlyle  failed  to  find.  And  no  religion  ever  made 
a  firmer  or  more  joyous  convert  than  Cardinal  Newman. 
Through  all  his  writings  there  shines  forth  such  unmixed 
peace  and  calm  contentment  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  few 
here  below.  He  knows,  nevertheless,  that  there  may  be 
others  plodding  along  the  same  weary  road  over  which  his 
path  once  lay,  and  to  all  these  he  stretches  out  a  helping 
hand  to  aid  them  on  their  way.  The  result  is,  that  while  he 
brought  many  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  with  him¬ 
self,  his  writings  are  bringing  over  many  more  every  day. 

The  style  in  which  all  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  works  are 
written  is  wonderfully  pure  and  sweet.  It  could  only  be  the 
style  of  such  a  man,  a  man  at  peace  with  himself,  at  peace 
with  God  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  limpid,  so  melodious,  about  it,  that  the  words  seem 
almost  to  flow  out  of  the  mouth  without  opening  the  lips. 
Who  has  ever  read  his  description  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  without  feeling  more  than  he  could 
describe  the  thrilling,  the  almost  supernatural  beauty  of  that 
wonderful  climax.  And  then  see  the  gentle  manner  in 
which  he  lets  us  down  from  the  height  of  enthusiasm  to 
which  we  have  been  carried  !  “  Till  he  who  recollected  the 

old  pagan  time,  would  think  it  all  unreal  that  he  beheld  and 
heard,  and  would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  so  mar¬ 
vellously  was  heaven  let  down  upon  earth,  so  triumphantly 
were  chased  away  the  fiends  of  darkness  to  their  prison 
below.” 

His  description  of  the  Mass,  too,  has  earned  the  highest 
praise  as  a  literary  composition  even  from  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  doctrines  expressed  therein.  Mr.  Hutton,  for 
instance ,  says  of  it,  “  I  have  quoted  the  passage  not  for 
criticism,  but  to  show  the  wonderful  power  with  which  Dr. 
Newman  can  throw  himself  into  the  highest  religious  pas¬ 
sion  and  make  the  heart  thrill  with  his  rendering  of  it.” 

But  it  is  not  only  by  reason  of  his  power  of  description 
that  Newman  excels.  He  is  a  master  of  that  most  formidable 
of  all  literary  weapons,  satire.  Describing  the  effect  which 
the  cry  of  Popery  has  upon  the  English  public,  he  presents 
the  following  ridiculous  picture.  “  Not  by  an  act  of  volition, 
but  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse,  bishop  and  dean, 
archdeacon  and  canon,  rector  and  curate,  one  after  another 
each  in  his  high  tower,  off  they  set,  swinging  and  booming, 
tolling  and  chiming,  with  nervous  intenseness  and  thicken¬ 
ing  emotion,  and  deepening  volume,  the  old  ding-dong 
which  has  scared  town  and  country  this  weary  time  ;  tolling 
and  chiming  away,  jingling  and  clamoring,  and  ringing  the 
changes  on  these  poor  half  dozen  notes,  all  about  ‘  the 
Popish  aggression,’  ‘  insolent  and  insidious,’  ‘  insidious  and 
insolent,’  ‘insolent  and  atrocious,’  ‘  atrocious  and  insolent,’ 

‘  atrocious,  insolent  and  ungrateful,’  ‘  ungrateful,  insolent 
and  atrocious,’  ‘foul  and  oppressive,’  ‘  pestilent  and  horrid,’ 

‘  subtle  and  unholy,’  ‘audacious  and  revolting,’  ‘contempti¬ 
ble  and  shameless,’  ‘malignant,’  ‘frightful,’  ‘mad,’  ‘mere¬ 
tricious,’  bobs  (I  think  the  ringers  call  them)  bobs  and 
bobs-royal,  and  triple  bob-majors,  and  grandsires,  to  the 
extent  of  their  compass,  and  the  full  ring  of  their  metal,  in 
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honor  of  Queen  Bess,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Princes  of  the  church  ”  Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Hutton 
makes  the  following  candid  remarks,  “No  one  who  remem¬ 
bers,  as  I  do,  the  agitation  of  1850,  will  think  this  descrip¬ 
tion  a  mere  caricature.  It  has  the  dash  of  extravagance,  of 
course,  which  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Newman’s  purpose,  but 
its  satiric  humor  is  based  upon  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
and  close  observation  of  the  unreasonable  temper  of  the 
British  people  when  once  the  panic  of  Popery  falls  upon 
them — a  temper,  we  may  say,  noticeably  diminished  in  these 
later  years  when  religious  England  has  at  last  begun 
to  feel  that  the  Roman  Church  is  by  no  means  the 


most  dangerous  foe  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.’’ 

Such  are  in  brief  a  few  of  the  points  on  which  are  based 
the  claim  of  Cardinal  Newman,  to  the  title  of  the  foremost 
living  writer  of  English.  The  many  minor  beauties,  the 
turns  of  expression,  the  flights  of  the  imagination,  are  better 
learned  and  appreciated  by  the  reader  himself,  than  by 
taking  them  from  any  commentary,  however  elaborate.  His 
works  are  already  numbered  among  the  classics  of  the 
English  language  ;  and  when  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
Oratorian  himself  shall  have  passed  away,  his  writings  will 
still  remain  to  tell  us  ot  the  mighty  battle  which  he  fought, 
and  the  glorious  victory  which  he  achieved  in  the  end. 


(Ddc  on  ^asmnflton'si  §trtMatj. 

C.  E.  SIMPSON.  ’88. 


High  in  the  sacred  regions  of  the  air, 

The  Bird  of  freedom  flew, 

His  plumage  in  th’  eternal  sunlight  there, 

All  glowing  with  each  golden  glorious  hue  ; 

And  ev’rywhere, 

Throughout  his  wide  dominions 
Where’er  he  spread  his  pinions, 

The  breeze  of  Freedom  blew; 

Nor  met  his  view 

A  cloud-height  that  he  did  not  dare, 

Nor  came  a  wind 
That  drove  him  from  his  way, 

His  soaring  naught  could  stay; 

Of  all  the  welkin’s  things 

Not  one  could  bind 

The  untrammell’d  pleasure  of  his  wilful  wings. 

At  length  contented  with  his  round  of  flight, 

He  sought  his  eyrie  on  the  mountain  height, 

Where  Freedom,  Glorious  Goddess,  held  her  sway, 
Since  banish’d  from  the  haunts  of  men  away, 

And  loud  and  long 
To  her  his  joyous  song, 

Throughout  the  welkin  nubilant, 

With  spirits  flitting  fancy  free, 

Was  card’d  jubilant, 

In  all  the  wildness  of  his  glee, 

For  he  was  free. 

And  scarce  did  he  alight, 

Before  his  exiled  mistress  questioned  of  his  flight. 

He  told  her  of  the  realms  of  air - 

That  sacred  passage  free  to  ev’ry  pray’r 

That  mounts  towards  Heaven’s  height - 

How  her  divine  dominion  prosper’d  there 
Where  all  was  free  ; 

And  once  again 

His  carol’s  mighty  strain, 

Rang  thro’  the  welkin  wild, 

For  he  was  Freedom’s  child. 

But  when  in  tears 

She  question’d  him  of  earth — 


She,  who  for  long,  long  years, 

In  hopes  and  fears, 

Had  yearn’d  for  Freedom’s  birth 

Upon  the  earth  in  vain — 

The  eagle  answer  made  in  sad  refrain, 

Whose  burden  brought  her  pain. 

Beneath  him  all  the  regions  of  the  earth, 

E’en  to  his  piercing  gaze 
Seem’d  hidden  in  a  haze 
Of  Tyranny 

That  kept  the  worth 

Of  all  terrestial  beauty  from  the  rays 
Of  Freedom’s  glorious  light, 

Making  continuous  night. 

Where  naught  was  free. 

And  so  the  sad-eyed  Goddess  heard 
The  tearful  tidings  of  her  fav’rite  bird  ; 

Nor  had  she  time  for  thought, 

When  from  the  vale 
She  caught 
The  accents  of  a  wail, 

Whose  burden  was  a  tale 

Of  Tyranny — 

Of  Freedom’s  fruit  most  ripe 
Lashed  by  the  flail 
That  circl’d  in  the  gripe 

Of  Tyranny — 

Of  the  primeval  land  of  Freedom  fraught 
With  fetters  forged  by  wasting  Tyranny, 

And  looking  down  into  the  plains, 

Behold ! 

Columbia,  her  pride  of  old, 

Within  the  very  fortress  of  the  free, 

Was  bound  in  chains  ; 

Sadly  she  slept 
And  in  her  dreams  she  wept 
For  Liberty. 

Thus  saw  the  Goddess,  saddest  of  all  things  ! 
But  cheer’d  by  the  fanning  of  the  eagle’s  wings 
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A  noble  purpose  came  unto  her  mind, 

Columbia’s  fetters  she  would  fain  unbind, 

And  straightway  she  began 
Her  noble  plan. 

She  chose  a  great-souled  son, 

The  only  one 

Of  all  Columbia’s  children  fitted  for  the  deed, 
Whose  birth  would  be 
Within  the  temples  of  the  free; 

Whose  lips  would  breathe 

The  winds  that  round  the  eagle’s  eyrie  wreathe; 
Whose  soul  would  feed 
On  only  Freedom’s  meed, 

And  whose  grand  creed 
Would  be 

His  Country,  God,  and  Liberty; 

Whose  heart  would  bear  to  bleed 
Until  his  native  land  were  free 

From  all  the  gloom  of  foreign  Tyranny. 

And  so  ’twas  done  ; 

For  on  that  morn, 


While  Freedom’s  sunlight  shone 
Upon  Columbia’s  shores  forlorn, 

Was  born 

Freedom’s  Immortal  Son, 

George  Washington. 

Still  wings  the  eagle  round  his  native  crag 
On  whose  proud  peak 
Is  waving  now  Columbia’s  flag 
'  Whose  colors  speak 
Better  than  song  or  story 
The  hero’s  endless  glory, 

For  now  no  blight  of  bondage  mars 

The  solemn  splendor  of  the  stripes  and  stars, 

From  out  whose  hallow’d  folds  no  impious  hand  may  dare 
To  tear. 

The  sacred  story  written  there, 

The  red  for  the  blood  of  the  heroes  who  bore  it, 

The  white  for  the  lives  that  they  laid  down  before  it, 
The  blue  for  the  heavens  that  smile  proudly  o’er  it. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  LETTER  TO  THE  MONTHLY. 


Among  the  many  questions  that  are  exciting  controversy 
on  all  sides,  during  recent  years,  the  subject  of  education 
stands  forth  pre-eminent  not  only  on  account  of  its  immense 
importance  in  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the  number  and 
diversity  of  forms  and  methods  pursued  in  the  different  edu¬ 
cational  institntions  all  over  the  world.  In  the  last  issue  of 
The  Monthly,  several  opinions  in  regard  to  this  subject  ap¬ 
peared,  to  some  of  which  I  would  like  to  take  exception. 

Mr.  Herbet  Spencer,  in  his  letter,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  only  true  end  of  education  is  its  usefulness,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  it  is  “valuable  only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
useful.”  This  in  itself  is  a  very  vague  view  of  the  subject 
and  admits  of  many  interpretations;  but  the  gentleman  modi¬ 
fies  his  assertion  by  stating  that  it  is  truly  useful  if  it  answers 
the  following  questions:  “Does  it  prepare  us  for  self-pre¬ 
servation  ?  Does  it  prepare  us  for  citizenship  ?  Does  it  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  the  miscellaneous  requirements  of  life.” 

In  regard  to  this  I  would  say,  that  a  liberal  education, 
which  would  broaden  the  mind,  expand  the  intellect  and  prop¬ 
erly  develop  all  their  available  faculties  would  amply  fulfill 
all  the  above  conditions  ;  for,  by  its  cultivating  properties, 
it  would  so  enrich  and  fertilize  the  mind  as  to  render  it  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  any  fruit  whatsoever.  Further  on  in  his  let¬ 
ter  Mr.  Spencer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  only  true 
educational  method  which  embraces  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
the  above  mentioned  questions,  is  the  study  of  science.  He 
says:  “  It  is  certainly  incredible  to  me  that  men  can  be  learn¬ 
edly  critical  about  a  Greek  ode  and  can  pass  by  without  a 
glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon 
the  strata  of  the  earth.”  This  may  be  perfectly  reasonable 
and  true,  but  Mr.  Spencer  forgets  that  a  man  may  be  learn¬ 
edly  critical  about  the  strata  of  the  earth  and  pass  by  with¬ 
out  a  glance  those  grand  poems  admired  by  great  men  and 
scholars  through  hundreds  of  years.  Besides  were  a  man  to 


confine  himself  strictly  to  one  branch  of  learning,  to  physi¬ 
cal  science,  for  instance,  excluding  everything  else  that  had 
no  bearing  on  it,  the  current  of  his  ideas  would  be  inevitably 
turned  into  a  single  narrow  channel,  and,  though  it  might 
grow  in  strength  and  rapidity,  still  it  would  be  confined  to 
the  same  never  changing  course,  bearing  on  its  surface  the 
debris  of  those  faculties,  which,  by  reason  of  the  sordid  and 
selfish  ideas  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  would 
be  allowed  to  crumble  and  fall  into  ruin. 

This  then  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  idea  of  education  :  To  nour¬ 
ish  into  fruitfulness  and  fertility  one  single  faculty  of  the 
mind,  that  it  may  bloom  forth  in  its  fragrance,  a  single  oasis 
in  a  vast  desert  plain,  where  even  Apolo’s  lamp,  which  is 
wont  to  cherish  with  its  fostering  warmth  each  promising 
spot,  serves  only  to  render  more  aiid  and  worthless  that 
barren  waste.  But  why- should  he  take  such  a  narrow  view 
of  the  subject  ?  In  there  not  a  certain  indefinable  connec¬ 
tion,  an  invisible  bond,  a  certain  commune  vinculum  joining 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  and  forming  that  indescribable  com¬ 
munion  of  interests  which  renders  one  and  all  equally  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  mind.  No  man  can 
claim  to  be  properly  and  thoroughly  educated  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics. 
No  man  can  consider  his  education  complete  without  famil¬ 
iarizing  himself  with  all  the  branches  of  literature.  And, 
above  all,  no  man  can  hold  that  his  mind  has  been  properly 
developed  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  root  of  all  modern  languages,  the  source 
from  which  flow  all  the  mighty  rivers  of  modern  learning, 
the  repository  for  all  the  richest  treasures  of  ancient  liter¬ 
ature,  the  classics.  What  countless  gems  of  the  highest  art 
are  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  those  wondrous 
masterpieces  !  What  untold  wealth  lies  stored  up  in  those 
lofts  wherein  are  gathered  the  harvests  of  some  of  the  grand- 
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est  minds  that  have  ever  toiled  up  the  steep  and  rugged 
heights  of  Parnassus,  or  offered  incense  at  the  shrines  of  the 
muses.  The  classics  should  be  the  foundation,  the  princi- 
pium  et  fons  of  all  education ;  for  without  them  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  no  thorough  insight  into 
ancient  manners  and  customs  can  be  obtained.  And  yet  Mr. 
Spencer  attempts  to  belittle  these  wonderful  masterpieces. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  Greeks  had  f  ir  all 
time  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  art  of  eloquence  ; 
to  them  had  been  allowed  the  palm  of  proficiency  in  this 
art;  to  them  had  been  given  ore  rotundo loqui,  to  deliver  their 
sentiments  in  beautifully  rounded  periods,  which  were  des¬ 


tined  to  serve  as  models  for  the  greatest  orators  that  have 
ever  lived. 

What  better  training,  therefore,  could  the  mind  receive 
than  the  perusal  of  these  masterpieces  of  Homer,  Sophocles 
and  Plato.  And  yet  Mr.  Spencer  desires  to  confine  a  man’s 
education  to  what  will  be  of  merely  practical  value,  blind¬ 
ing  him  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  fine  arts,  and  hiding  away 
in  the  darkness  of  intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness,  those 
innumerable  treasures  that  have  rendered  immortal  one  of 
the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  letters. 

T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 


(ttftariti*. 


I. 

The  beams  of  morning  are  renewed, 

The  valley  laughs  their  light  to  see; 

And  earth  is  bright  with  gratitude 
And  heaven  with  Charitie. 

II. 

Oh,  dew  of  heaven  !  Oh,  light  of  earth  ! 

Fain  would  our  hearts  be  filled  with  thee, 
Because  nor  darkness  comes  nor  death 
About  the  home  of  Charitie. 

III. 

Daughter  of  heaven  we  dare  not  lift 
The  dimness  of  our  eyes  to  thee: 

Oh,  pure  and  God  descended  gift  ! 

Oh  !  spotless,  perfect  Charitie. 

Ruskin. 


I. 

Claros  Aurorae  radios  instaurat  Apollo, 

Arridet  vallis  lumina  percipiens; 

Oblectat  suavis  vernantem  gratia  terram, 

Et  radians  coelurn  luce  jidelis  amor. 

II. 

Te  gratum  capiunt  moerentia  pectora,  terrae 
Fulgida  lux  !  coeli  frigida  roris  aqua  ! 

Quod  neque  caligo  neque  atrox  Libitina  propinquant 
Eximias  aedes  quas  colit  almus  amor. 

III. 

O  coeli  proles  !  audemus  tollere  nusquam 
Ad  te  ridentem  lumina  moesta  nimis  ; 

O  purum  donum  convexo  ex  aethere  lapsum! 

O  macularum  expers,  lumine  divus  amor. 

J.  Ph.  Dansereau, 


THE  SANCTUM  SHRINE  AND  POET'S  CORNER. 

C.  E.  Simpson,  ’88. 


Between  the  two  “  sanctum  ”  windows  that  overlook  the 
college  quadrangle,  the  desk  of  ye  humble  Odist  hath  place. 
It  is  here  that  he  courts  the  coquettish  muse;  it  is  here  that 
he  strives  to  propitiate  the  fickle  goddess;  it  is  here  that  he 
hath  reared  for  her  his  Sanctum  Shrine  and  his  Poet’s  Cor¬ 
ner;  and  verily,  throughout  the  wide  domain  of  Fordham 
college,  no  other  site  could  be  more  appropriate  for  his 
Sanctum  Shrine  and  Poet’s  Corner.  He  can  see  through 
the  windows  on  either  side  the  prettiest  and  most  poetic 
part  of  all  St.  John’s.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  quadrangle;  the  tennis  court  on  the  right;  the 
primeval  structures  of  old  St.  John’s,  with  their  legended 
and  time-honored  apartments  devoted  to  study,  and  music 
and  sleep — for  each  of  which  poetic  moods,  however,  there 
is  a  special  and  specified  time — and  the  musty  college 
library,  and  the  doting  college  clock  on  the  roof,  all  directly 
in  front;  and  on  the  left  the  visitors’  reception  room,  and 
lastly  the  sequestered  college  chapel,  best  place  of  all  to 
look  for  inspiration.  Then  there  is  the  quadrangle  itself, 
which  one  might  almost  imagine  to  be  the  veritable  summit 
of  Parnassus,  the  sanctuary  of  Calliope  herself,  transported 


to  the  Hill  of  Roses.  An  everlasting  freshness  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  the  tranquility  of  the  quadrangle;  in  summer,  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  glistening  grass  plots,  damasked  with  clusters  of 
glorious  garden  flowers,  and  embroidered  by  nature  with 
daisies  and  cowslips  and  buttercups  and  crocuses  and  clover, 
and  all  her  other  favorite  flowers  of  the  field;  in  winter,  the 
couches  of  the  slumbering  children  of  nature,  covered  with 
counterpanes  of  downy,  undulating  snow-drifts;  and  the  in¬ 
tersecting  pathways  of  glittering  white,  all  seem  worthy 
enough  to  make  the  quadrangle  the  haunt  of  any  muse  who 
hath  heart  at  all  for  quiet  loveliness. 

But  most  of  all  there  is  the  dome-shaped  grassy  mound 
in  the  center,  surrounded  by  the  fairest  flowers  that  bloom 
on  the  Hill  of  Roses,  the  vestals  of  the  place,  encircling  the 
statue  on  the  summit,  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  muse  of  the 
sublimest  poetry  of  all  !  Surely  the  quadrangle  cannot  be 
unworthy  of  the  presence  of  any  other  muse.  But  if  the 
diffident  goddess  demand  proof  of  ye  humble  Odist’s  de¬ 
votion  to  her,  she  certainly  has  it  in  the  testimony  of  his 
Sanctum  Shrine  itself,  whose  ornaments  and  sacramentals 
speak  only  of  her  service.  And  then  the  Poet’s  Corner  of 
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the  Shrine,  where  the  imperishable  words  of  her  most 
ardent  and  most  favored  adorers,  embalmed  by  her  own 
sacred  breath,  have  secluded  and  well-ordered  resting  place, 
amidst  the  mist  of  incense  that  seems  to  shroud  the  Sanc¬ 
tum  Shrine.  And  yet  with  all  this  propitiation,  the  muse 
seems  distant  as  ever.  Truly,  concludeth  ye  humble  Odist, 
the  muse  is  a  coqettish  creature.  Here  has  he  been  waiting 
for  he  doesn’t  know  how  long,  to  hear  an  answer  to  his  con¬ 
tinual  suit.  He  sends  his  fancy  into  Dreamland  after  her, 
showing  her  a  pretty  pathway  of  meter  for  her  fairy  foot¬ 
steps,  promising  her  a  carol  of  rippling  rythm  for  her  fastid¬ 
ious  ear,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  he  turns  and  gazes  wistfully 
up  at  the  emblems  of  her  art,  at  the  pictured  poetry  that 
bears  the  impress  of  her  tender  touch,  to  discover  a  device 


that  shall  tame  her  coquetry,  yet  all  again  in  vain.  But 
now  and  then  he  feels  uncomfortably  aware  of  her  presence 
somewhere  near;  while  she  teases  him  with  a  most  tantaliz¬ 
ing  torture,  she  seems  to  come  suddenly  and  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  his  side;  whispering  all  sorts  of  things  that  sound 
sweetly  to  his  ears,  but,  bewitched  by  her  soft  breath,  as 
soon  as  he  prepares  to  receive  her  favors,  she  murmurs 
“  trash,”  and  springs  laughingly  away,  only  to  return  again 
as  before  and  flit  fantastically  around  the  little  shrine  that 
he  has  so  devotedly  consecrated  to  her.  At  length  ye  vexed 
and  uninspired  Odist  giveth  up  in  despair  and  betakes  him¬ 
self  to  “  Musings  in  the  Poet’s  Corner,”  which  he  shall  in 
diet  on  ye  meek  and  gentle  reader  when  the  robins  nest 
again. 


(Siuulia  fmg. 

Oh,  joy  !  fair  boon  to  sorrow-burdened  souls, 

Sweet  healing  balsam  to  a  saddened  heart, 

Let  thy  quick  throb  within  my  bosom  start 
And  rule  my  tired  soul.  Thou  dost  control 
The  heaven-soaring  lark  whose  glad  notes  roll 
Along  the  morning  skies  and  seem  to  part 
The  veil  of  darkness  with  their  merry  art. 

Fair  nature’s  minstrel  on  each  sylvan  knoll 
Pay  court  to  her,  yet  in  thy  praise  employ 
The  vernal  hours.  Thou  art  the  soul  of  Spring, 

The  potent  charm  which  makes  us  all  enjoy 
With  keenest  zest  the  budding  days  that  bring 
New  life  to  earth,  when  waking  she  exhales 
A  thousand  mingled  odors  through  her  vales. 

T.  A.  Daley,  ’91. 


PASSION  PL  A  TS. 

J.  E.  Kelley,  ’89. 


Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things  both  within  and 
without  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  drama  and  indeed  polite  literature  began 
to  decline.  The  theatres,  if  not  altogether  deserted,  were 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  low,  strolling  actors,  who,  it  is  said, 
were  wont  to  present  some  very  vile  specimens  of  dramatic 
art.  The  ancient  dignity  of  the  sock  and  buskin  had  fallen 
away,  and  the  drama  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  buf¬ 
foons  and  harlequins.  Seeing  this  and  anxious  to  avert  the 
danger  and  scandalous  influence  of  such  representations, 
the  Church  established  the  miracle  plays  and  soon  after  the 
passion  play  came  into  vogue.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  indelicate  tone  which  character¬ 
ized  the  performances  of  the  strolling  players,  and  so  we 
find,  now  and  then,  even  in  such  a  high  theme  as  a  passion 
play,  a  vein  of  light  wit.  The  first  passion  play  of  which 
there  is  any  record  is  the  Paschon  Christos,  the  author  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  It 
is  written  in  Greek  after  the  fashion  of  Euripides  from  whom 
indeed  the  writer  makes  bold  to  steal  whole  verses.  The 
action  is  tame  and  uninteresting  and  is  related  for  the  most 


part  by  messengers  from  within.  Its  fame  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  substitute  the  Christian  for 
the  ancient  pagan  drama.  After  St.  Gregory  had  put  forth 
his  play,  there  was  no  lack  of  others  to  follow,  but  their 
productions  were  of  inferior  merit  and  received  little  favor 
from  the  people.  Under  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  the  pas¬ 
sion  play  reached  its  highest  fame.  The  Church  then  began 
to  celebrate,  with  processions,  choruses  and  dialogues,  the 
scenes  of  the  passion  and  ressurrection,  and  intermingled 
with  these  were  tableaux  vivants  of  Balaam  and  the  ass,  Vir¬ 
gil  and  the  Sybil,  etc.  The  characters  of  these  scenes  and 
tableaux  were  sustained  by  clerics  and  the  representations 
were  held  in  the  churches  before  the  clergy  alone.  Soon, 
however,  they  crept  into  the  outside  world  and  came  to  be 
acted  by  the  people. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  stage  and  scenery  which 
was  used.  The  great  art  of  scene  painting  and  shifting  not 
being  known  in  those  days,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  very 
large  stage  which  was  fenced  off  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
were  scenes,  and  on  these  were  appended  scrolls  telling  the 
audience  what  the  compartments  were  intended  to  represent. 
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In  France  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  was  in  use,  viz.,  a 
machine  supporting  three  stages  built  one  above  the  other. 
The  topmost  stage  was  draped  very  elegantly  with  beautiful 
hangings  and  rich  tapestry.  This  was  intended  to  represent 
heaven,  the  abode  of  the  blessed;  the  middle  one,  larger 
than  the  others,  was  supposed  to  represent  earth,  and  the 
lowermost  did  service  as  the  infernal  regions. 

In  Germany  the  appurtenances  were  not  so  artistic,  their 
stage  being  a  very  simple  affair,  on  which  a  cask  was  placed 
resting  on  its  side.  This  simple  article  represented  Hades, 
from  which  the  spirit  of  darkness  would  leap  about,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  auditors.  During  the  play  which 
was  necessarily  very  long,  interest  was  kept  up  by  introdu¬ 
cing  humorous  episodes  in  which  the  chief  characters  weie 
Judas,  the  Pharisees  and  sometimes  even  the  devil  himself, 


As  years  passed  the  freedom  with  which  the  ignorant,  though 
well  meaning  peasantry  approached  such  a  sacred  subject  as 
the  passion,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  bishops,  who 
reported  the  matter  to  Rome.  After  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  all  passion  plays  were  solemnly  inter¬ 
dicted.  A  special  interdict  was  put  on  the  towns  of  the 
Tyrol.  Now  at  that  time  there  was  an  insignificant  village, 
called  Ober  Ammergau,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Tyrol,  in 
which  a  frightful  pestilence  had  made  its  appearance.  The 
villagers  made  a  vow  to  our  Lord  that  if  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  ceased,  they  would  every  ten  years,  with  permission, 
present  the  passion  play  in  contrition  of  heart  and  all  rever¬ 
ence.  The  prayer  was  heard  and  the  permission  granted; 
and  ever  since,  when  the  tenth  year  comes  round,  the  little 
village  is  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


py  pattugfript. 

“  Dicitque  mihi  me  a  Pagina,  fur  es.” 

Child  of  my  fancy,  labored  page, 

Mine  own  and  not  mine  own, 

Poor  orphan  of  some  ancient  sage 
Upon  the  wide  world  thrown. 

Why  dost  thou  chide  my  doting  mind  ? 

Ungrateful  that  thou  art ! 

Did  I  not  thee  forsaken  find 
And  warm  thee  in  my  heart. 

And  to  my  love  dost  thou  not  owe 
Thy  very  life  and  name  ? 

Be  grateful;  on  thy  errand  go, 

And  bring  me  lasting  fame. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91 


COLLEGE  SONGS. 

F.  P.  Donnelly,  ’90. 


Many  an  hour  of  our  college  life  would  not  speed  away 
with  the  proverbial  swiftness  of  time,  had  we  not  some  means 
to  while  away  the  otherwise  gloomy  period  and  enliven  its 
dullness.  To  some  perhaps  the  ever  ready  book  may  com¬ 
mend  itself,  but  there  are  times  when  the  mind,  tired  of  its 
functions,  will  turn  from  the  best  book  with  the  same  loath¬ 
ing  with  which  a  sick  man  turns  from  the  most  pleasing 
dainties.  We  have  a  plan,  however,  to  fall  back  upon  which 
has  always  proved  an  unfailing  and  advantageous  one.  We 
refer  to  the  college  songs  whose  rollicking  mirth  serves  to 
dispell  the  darkest  shades  of  gloom  and  ease  the  wearied 
mind  by  sending  the  warm  blood  coursing  through  the  veins 
impelled  by  the  wild  burst  of  jollity  which  the  singing  en¬ 
genders. 

We  all  know  the  effect  of  poetry  on  ardent  natures  and 
the  charms  of  music  beyond  pen  to  describe,  but  when  these 
are  combined  and  to  them  is  added  the  strength  and  volume 
of  youthful  voices,  such  a  combination  produces  an  effect 
that  no  nature,  dignified  or  cold,  can  withstand. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  majority  of 


college  songs  may  be  called  poetry,  or  that  the  musical  ac¬ 
companiment  is  always  dulcet  and  inspiring;  we  will  main¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  clear  voices  of  the  college  boys,  har¬ 
monious  or  not,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  two 
factors,  ever  ring  forth  cheerfully,  driving  away  sadness  and 
gloom. 

With  regard  to  the  wording  of  most  of  our  college  songs, 
we  regret  that  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  originality,  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  of  our  college  poets  do  not 
turn  their  attention  to  this  point  in  their  efforts  at  versifying; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  some  musically-inclined  companion 
might  furnish  a  melodious  accompaniment. 

The  custom  of  composing  and  singing  college  songs  must 
be  very  ancient;  for  in  all  merry  company  singing  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  favorite  means  of  passing  the  time 
joyfully. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  old  time  bards  and  their 
office  in  the  banquet  halls  and  at  jovial  meetings.  How, 
therefore,  could  the  students  of  those  times  leave  their 
homes  without  retaining  some  impressions  of  them,  and 
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practising  in  some  measure,  customs  so  familiar  to  them  ? 

There  are  records  existing  which  incidentally  state  that 
on  Christmas  morning,  1595,  the  Oxford  students  sang  the 
old  song: 

Caput  afri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

Whence  certainly  it  seemed  not  improbable  that,  if  they 
united  to  sing  on  Christmas  morning,  their  voices  were  not 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  custom,  we  are  told,  in  the  early  German  univer¬ 
sities  to  begin  and  close  their  frequent  duels  with  a  glorious 
song,  the  effect  of  which  must  have  been  startling  when  we 
consider  the  voices  of  the  Teutonic  singers,  some  of  whom 
were  far  from  being  young. 

A  time-honored  and  famous  song  is  Lauriger  Horatius, 
which  may  be  familiar  to  some,  for  we  find  it  still  among 
the  college  songs.  We  venture  to  give  the  first  stanza  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  heard  it: 

“  Lauriger  Horatius, 

Quam  dixisti  verum  ! 

Fugit  Euro  citius 

Tempus  edax  rerum.” 

In  the  beginning  the  college  songs  possessed  much  more 
originality  than  at  present,  and  were  marked  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  feelings 
of  love  for  their  college  home  and  often  recalled  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  joys  of  their  other  home,  the  influence  of  which,  in 
this  way,  lingered  long  in  their  minds  and  never  entirely  lost 
its  gentle  power.  Few  examples  of  these  songs  are  met  with 
at  this  day.  We  have  before  us  the  American  College  song 
book  containing  a  great  number  of  the  modern  college  songs 
and,  as  we  skip  hurriedly  through  it,  our  eye  sights  a  stanza 
of  Amherst  college  chorus  which  seems  patriotic  enough: 

“  Amherst  fair  !  Our  queen  forever. 

Naught  our  hearts  from  thee  shall  sever, 

Thou  shalt  live  forevermore. 

Though  we  pass  through  death’s  dark  portal, 

Still  thou  art,  as  now  immortal. 

Thou  shalt  live  forevermore.” 

A  fine  chorus  and  of  right  spirit,  but  to  our  mind  it  is 
even  surpassed  by  those  lines  of  the  Brown  college  song: 

“  Brunonia,  thy  beacon  light 
On  Narragansett’s  shore, 

Sheds  far  around  its  radiance  bright 
Where  flows  thy  fount  of  lore; 

Thy  spirit  of  wisdom,  justice,  truth, 

A  nobler  life  inspires, 

And  blends  th’  ambitious  hopes  of  youth 
With  high  and  pure  desires.” 

Here  is  a  very  modest  song  from  the  Boston  University 
which  our  Hubbites  will  like  to  hear.  Its  extravagance  is 
the  onl)  thing  that  commends  it. 

What’s  the  Hub  ?  It  is  the  center 
Of  the  wheel  that  turns  the  world; 

If  it  should  be  pushed,  or  bent,  or 
Thro’  the  ether  vast  be  hurled, 

All  the  spokes  would  fall  asunder, 

All  the  modern  world  go  under. 


Dartmouth  has  a  song  entitled  the  Watery  Glee  Club,  the 
chorus  of  which  is  furnished  by  several  members  of  the  finny 
tribe,  whose  compass  was  ever  “  low  C;”  and  under  the  head 
of  Trinity,  among  other  songs,  we  find  an  old  German  one, 
probably  of  ancient  university  fame,  but  whether  it  be  seri¬ 
ous  or  jovial  we  are  unable  to  State,  for  our  knowledge  .of 
that  good  old  language  is  scanty.  A  few  pages  over,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  regales  us  with  an  amorous  ser¬ 
enade  and  a  lively  ditty  on  good  old  Ben  Franklin. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Geology  Made  Easy,”  Wellesly  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  scientific,  lay,  a  verse  of  which  we  subjoin. 

“  I  sought  to  rest  on  the  marshy  shore, 

Where  the  Labyrenthodonts  amble; 

But  I  heard  a  hoarse  Batrachian  roar 
From  the  Cryptogamic  bramble.” 

All  know  or  at  least  have  heard  of  the  songs  of  Yale,  such 
as  I  eel,  Song  of  the  Spoon  and  Bingo;  and  those  of  Har¬ 
vard  entitled,  “  Fair  Harvard,”  and  “Its  a  way  we  have  at 
Old  Harvard.”  It  would  be  impossible  indeed  in  our 
limited  space  to  give  selections  from  the  popular  songs  of 
each  of  our  colleges;  but  from  what  has  been  presented  we 
may  judge,  at  least,  of  what  nature  some  of  them  are. 

We  know  not  whether  we  have  selected  the  best  examples 
that  might  be  found  as  we  have  not  given  the  song  book  the 
careful  perusal  it  deserves;  yet  the  most  careless  reader  of 
this  book  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  generality  of  our 
college  songs  partake  more  or  less  of  the  jocose  nature  and 
are  modelled  upon  the  popular  darkey  songs  and  well  known 
national  airs.  We  would  like,  however,  now  and  then  one 
of  those  gentle  but  moving  melodies  which  ease  the  wearied 
mind  and  body,  and  exert  on  us  the  same  calming  influence 
a  well-earned  and  deserved  repose  exercises. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  mainly  of  American  college 
songs;  unhappily  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  collection  of 
the  songs  of  the  English  colleges. 

One  only  has  come  within  our  reach  and  truly,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  a  most  excellent  example,  if  the 
others  in  any  way  imitate  it.  The  Stonyhurst  chorus  it  is 
entitled,  and  it  runs  along  melodiously  with  that  patriotism 
and  love  for  one’s  Alma  Mater  which  delights  every  true 
student. 

Old  Alma  Mater,  here’s  to  thee ! 

Stonyhurst!  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

Long  life  and  all  prosperity  ! 

Stonyhurst  !  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

While  generations  come  and  go, 

While  boyhood  doth  to  manhood  grow, 

Be  aye  the  same  we  used  to  know, 

Stonyhurst  !  Old  Stonyhurst ! 

*  *  *  *  -  * 

Thy  sons  in  every  land  are  known, 

Stonyhurst  !  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

In  all  they  prove  them  for  thine  own, 

Stonyhurst !  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

And  borne  across  each  distant  main, 

From  every  continent  our  strain 

Shall  come  in  echoes  back  again, 

Stonyhurst !  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

Old  college  of  the  eagle  towers, 

Stonyhurst!  Old  Stonyhurst! 
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Thy  honor  shall  in  life  be  ours, 

Stonyhurst.  !  Old  Stonyhurst ! 

Fresh  triumphs  give  us  year  by  year 
Of  study  and  of  play  to  hear, 

And  back  to  thee  return  the  cheer 
Stonyhurst !  Old  Stonyhurst  ! 

We  would  never  tire  of  the  repetition  of  that  song,  and 
especially  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  air,  “  Maryland,  My 
Maryland,”  so  well  known  to  all  of  us.  We  would  that 
many  songs  were  like  it,  replete  with  the  true,  hearty  good 
will  that  endears  one  not  only  to  his  Alma  Mater  but  to  all 
his  comrades  whom  he  looks  upon  as  compatriots  in  a  com¬ 


mon  cause.  In  the  course  of  this  paper  we  have  not  touched 
upon  our  own  few  popular  songs,  as  every  one  is  familiar 
with  them,  and  may  judge  them  from  what  standpoint  he 
pleases. 

We  would  wish,  however,  to  see  more  interest  taken  in 
singing,  the  sweet  enlivener  of  weary  hours.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  tve  extend  our  congratulations  to  our  newly  formed 
Glee  club.  We  have  bright  hopes  for  the  future  and  lasting 
success  of  the  organization  whose  career  has  so  auspiciously 
begun  and  whose  influence  will  restore  that  good  old  custom 
of  singing  our  glorious  college  songs,  the  notes  of  which  will 
ever  find  a  pleasant  place  in  our  memories. 


LIGHTS  IN  THE  DARK  AGES. 

II. 

Story  of  Dante. 

D.  ARELLANO,  ’91. 


When  the  war  cry  of  the  Renaissance  broke  upon  the 
illiteracy  of  the  Dark  Ages,  a  host  of  young  warriors,  full  of 
ardor  and  ambition,  made  haste  to  range  themselves  beneath 
the  restored  standard  of  the  classics.  Of  the  large  number 
of  volunteers  who  were  among  the  earliest  to  take  the  field, 
the  first  place  is  by  universal  consent  accorded  to  Dante. 
Allow  me,  then,  good  reader,  to  give  you  a  modest  little 
history  of  the  greatest  of  all  scholars. 

Glancing  over  the  map  of  Italy  my  eye  rests  upon  Flor¬ 
ence,  a  city  which,  next  to  Rome,  calls  to  my  mind  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  my  historic  recollections.  More  than 
six  hundred  years  ago  a  moderate-sized  dwelling,  built  in 
the  semi-barbarous  architectural  style  of  those  times,  stood 
just  outside  the  walls  of  Florence.  It  was  the  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  happy  couple,  Antonio  Alighieri  and  Donna  Bella, 
the  parents  of  the  Italian  Milton.  Soon  after  their  union 
Providence  blessed  them  with  an  only  son,  who  was  destined 
to  fill  the  world  with  the  renown  of  his  name.  Four  or  five 
months  after  the  birth  of  Dante,  it  happened  that  one  day 
his  father,  then  a  brilliant  lawyer  at  Florence,  was  detained 
in  town  later  than  usual.  It  was  his  custom  always  to  return 
home  just  after  sunset,  but  that  day  saw  darkness  gather 
over  the  surrounding  country  and  still  no  sign  of  Don  An¬ 
tonio’s  appearance.  Donna  Bella  had  too  much  common 
sense  to  be  alarmed  at  such  a  trifling  occurrence,  and  taking 
an  arm  chair  she  placed  it  outside  the  door,  sat  down,  and 
then  taking  young  Dante  in  her  arms  she  patiently  awaited 
her  husband’s  return.  The  moon  was  not  slow  in  making 
its  appearance;  the  stars,  one  by  one,  stepped  forth  into  the 
firmament,  and  soon  the  whole  sky  was  brilliantly  bespangled. 
The  cool,  soft  night  air  seemed  filled  with  music  and  put 
Dante’s  mother  in  fine  spirits,  so  that  she  suddenly  began  to 
warble  a  passionate  Italian  ballad.  In  the  meantime  a  help¬ 
less  wayfarer  approached  the  house  and  in  the  name  of  Our 
Lady  begged  Donna  Bella  for  something  to  eat.  The 
stranger’s  crouching  figure  and  the  melancholy  aspect  of  his 
countenance  plainly  told  the  shrewd  Italian  matron  that  the 


man  before  her  was  one  of  those  fanatics,  who  at  that  time 
were  wont  to  roam  from  one  country  to  another  in  quest  of 
of  the  much-needed  philosopher’s  stone.  This  did  not, 
however,  interfere  with  her  charitable  disposition,  and  going 
inside  the  house  she  came  back  with  a  fresh  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  quantity  of  figs  for  the  pilgrim.  But  upon  her  return 
she  found  the  philosopher  with  young  Dante  in  his  arms, 
silently  bending  over  him,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  inquis¬ 
itive  glances  up  to  the  myriad  of  shining  stars  in  the  heavens. 
The  mother  paused  and  curiously  watched  the  mavements 
of  the  quasi-astrologer.  It  was  not  long  before  the  astron¬ 
omer  completed  his  observations  Restoring  Dante  to  his 
mother  he  accepted  the  food  which  she  gave  him.  thanked 
her  heartily,  and  furthermore  told  her  that  since  the  child  had 
been  born  under  the  sign  of  the  Twins,  which  are  the  patrons 
of  science  and  art,  but  especially  of  literature,  he  was  destined 
to  tread  in  the  footprints  of  the  great  ancient  poets.  The 
prophet  then  went  his  way,  leaving  Dante’s  mother  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  wonderful  prediction  concerning  her 
son.  But  the  timely  arrival  of  Donna  Bella’s  husband  put 
an  end  to  her  gloomy  thoughts. 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  young  Florentine  began  to  study 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  here  he  prepared  himself  so 
well  for  the  Latin  classics,  that  when  he  reached  his  fifteenth 
year  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Virgil  and  many  other  great  authors.  But  although  the 
gems  of  ancient  literature  seemed  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
young  scholar,  he  was  led  away  by  the  grandeur  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  theology  and  philosophy  to  give  them  the  prefer¬ 
ence;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  learning  of  his  age  that  he  became  moderate  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  for  universal  knowledge. 

While  Dante  was  but  a  boy  he  met  Beatrice  Portinari,  his 
equal  in  years,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  glowing  terms. 
He  at  once  felt  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  though  he  saw 
her  but  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  he  calls  her  the  “  glorious 
lady  of  his  mind,”  and  she  it  was  who  revealed  to  him  after- 
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wards  the  mysteries  of  Paradise.  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova,  like 
the  In  Memoriam  of  our  poet  laureate,  follows  all  the  vary¬ 
ing  phases  of  his  great  love  for  Beatrice  from  the  moment 
he  first  saw  her  to  the  day  on  which  she  quitted  this  life  to 
gaze  on  the  countenance  of  Him  “  qui  est  per  omnia  saecula 
benedictus.”  The  enamored  poet  was,  of  course,  always 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
beloved;  and  he  tells  us  in  his  wonderful  work  that  she  once 
greeted  him  in  the  street,  that  he  feigned  a  false  love  so  as 
to  conceal  his  true  one,  how,  having  fallen  sick,  he  saw  her 
transfigured  after  dying,  and  how  he  pined  away  his  days 
full  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  for  her  decease. 

When  Dante  lost  the  “  first  delight  of  his  soul,”  he  looked 
around  for  consolation  among  his  books;  but  he  searched  in 
vain  until  he  chanced  to  come  upon  Cicero’s  “  De  Amicitia,” 
which  he  devoured  greedily.  He  afterwards  married 
Gennua  Donato,  who  is  represented  in  his  “Vita  Nuova”  as 
sitting  at  a  window  endeavoring  to  console  Dante  for  his 
sorrow. 

About  this  time  Dante  entered  the  perilous  arena  of  poli¬ 
tics,  was  soon  mixed  up  in  the  struggles  of  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines,  the  former  of  whose  principles  he  espoused  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  natural  to  him.  But  the  great 
author  of  the  “  Inferno  ”  had  no  head  for  pol  tics,  and  he 
soon  became  aware  that  he  was  an  honest  man  and  had 
fallen  among  thieves;  for  his  enemies  having  got  the  upper 
hand,  exiled  him  and  his  partisans  from  their  beloved  Flor¬ 
ence,  which  they  were  destined  never  to  see  again.  But 
enough  of  this  part  of  his  life,  because  we  are  not  in  the 
humor  to  bore  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  a  long  disqui¬ 
sition  on  Dante’s  political  broils  and  squabbles. 

The  next  point  we  intend  to  consider  is  one  on  which 
very  few  commentators  have  dwelt,  and  on  which  those  who 
have,  differ  Widely.  We  refer  to  the  question  whether 
Dante  ever  visited  England  and  its  great  university,  Oxford. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  trifling  question  and  one  unworthy 
of  our  attention,  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  every  learned  Englishman  claims  the  illustrious  Flor¬ 
entine  bard  to  have  been  an  Oxford  student,  we  at  once 
realize  that  the  question  is  somewhat  important.  We  gather 
from  numerous  historians  that  Dante  amid  his  wanderings 
visited  the  celebrated  University  of  Paris,  and  that  in  all 


probability  he  crossed  the  channel,  and  saw  where  the  heart 
of  Prince  Harry  was  worshipped  upon  London  Bridge. 
From  various  other  data  we  may  conclude  that  this  visit 
must  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1309,  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Edward,  when  Oxford  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  and  renown.  Contemporary  historians  tell  us  that  at 
this  time  thirty  thousand  young  men,  endeavoring  to  quench 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  fountains  of  Oxford,  were 
lodging  at  the  inns  and  taverns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
university.  In  the  midst  of  this  immense  gathering  of  light¬ 
hearted  Englishmen,  the  most  attractive  figure  was  a  young 
Italian  of  middle  age,  who  was  known  to  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved  merely  as  a  student  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  then 
on  a  visit  to  Oxford.  He  seldom  uttered  a  syllable  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  constant  reverie,  but  whenever  he  spoke, 
all  grew  silent  and  listened  to  him  with  as  much  attention  as 
a  pagan  would  hearken  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  Moderately 
dressed,  of  courteous  and  dignified  manners,  dashed  with 
not  a  small  touch  of  sarcasm,  the  stooping  form  of  Dante, 
as  he  walked  among  the  buoyant  and  tall  sons  of  England, 
must  have  been  a  novelty. 

We  also  read  that  Dante,  while  making  a  second  visit  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  held  his  own  against  and  got  the 
better  of  fourteen  learned  opponents  in  a  theological  disputa¬ 
tion;  that  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  and  would  have  even 
graduated  as  master  but  for  the  emptiness  of  his  purse.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  long  exile  and  toil¬ 
some  wanderings  that  he  found  leisure  to  compose  his  great 
“Inferno,”  which  alone  would  suffice  to  give  him  a  place  by 
the  side  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton  and  the  other  great  epic 
poets  of  antiquity  and  modern  times. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  few  passing  remarks  on  the  most 
important  of  Dante’s  works,  but  our  time  and  space  are 
limited,  and  whatever  we  have  left  unsaid  must  be  reserved 
for  another  occasion.  Dante’s  end  presents  as  sorrowful  a 
picture  as  the  early  and  later  days  of  his  laborious  life;  for, 
broken  down  and  disheartened  by  his  failures,  after  long 
years  of  exile  and  wanderings,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1321,  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Ravenna,  where  all  that 
remains  of  the  Italian  Milton  is  covered  by  a  mere  tomb¬ 
stone,  upon  which  is  inscribed  a  modest  and  simple 
epitaph. 


She  ftarp  Shat  (Dure  Shro’  Sara's  fratts. 

J.  P.  Whelan,  ’90. 


The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed, 

Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara’s  walls 
As  if  that  soul  had  fled. 

So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory’s  thrill  is  o’er 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 
Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 


Blanda  Tarensis  lyra  quae  sonoro 
Regias  cantu  recreabat  olim, 

Nunc  sopor  chordas  valide  jocosas 
Languidus  urget. 

Sic  decus  somno  premitur  recentum 
Temporum  ;  laudis  strepitusque  dulcis 
Heu  !  silet  firmis  animis,  et  olim 
Laudibus  ultra 
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No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 
The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 

The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 
Its  tale  of  ruin  tells  ; 

Thus  Fredom  now  so  seldom  makes, 
The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks 
To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


Corda  subsultant  nec  anhela.  Plectrum 
Dulce  terrarum  dominis,  decoris 
Atque  matronis  modulatur  unquam 
Carmina  voce  ? 

Moesta  fabellam  tacitis  amaram 
Irruens  cantat  tenebris  camoena, 

Atque  Libertas  juga  ferre  saeva 
Nescia  dormit. 


i 

TWO  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK ,  THE  GREAT  PATRON  OF  A 

GREAT  PEOPLE. 

T.  A.  Daley,  ’91. 


In  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  is  celebrated  with  the  various  rejoic¬ 
ings  and  festivities  peculiar  to  the  impetuous  and  generous 
character  of  the  Irish  people.  The  origin  of  the  celebration 
of  this  feast  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  other  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  we  will  cite  one  in 
particular.  It  is  related  by  an  old  chronicler,  that  on  the 
17th  of  March  of  a  certain  year,  early  in  the  14th  century, 
the  Irish  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  then  num¬ 
bering  about  one  thousand,  acted  so  uproariously,  and  had 
such  a  thoroughly  jolly  time  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  add  a  new  statute  to  the  laws  of  the 
University,  counseling  Irish  students  to  conduct  themselves 
on  that  day  “in  a  more  sober  manner.”  It  is  also  recount¬ 
ed  that  at  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  occurrence  took 
place  among  the  fun-loving  and  patriotic  Irishmen  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  These  are  at  least  proofs  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  our  feast-day.  So  much  for  the  devotion  with 
which  this  feast  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  but  now  a 
word  about  its  more  modern  observance  The  most  famous 
novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Charles  Dickens,  after 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  said  that  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  as  it  is 
celebrated  there  surpassed  in  all  respects  the  great  feasts  of 
the  English.  This  fact  may  easily  be  believed,  since  the 
Irish,  being  ot  a  wholesouled,  generous  and  impetuous  dis¬ 
position,  carry  to  perfection  any  undertaking  into  which 
they  enter. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  real  subject  of  this  paper. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  trait  of  the  Irish 
is  their  fertile  imagination.  They  delight  in  dwelling  upon 
glorious  events  and  illustrious  men  of  the  nation,  to  inter¬ 
weave  flowers  of  fancy  with  the  less  ornamental  and  more 
substantial  truth,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  wreath  of  song. 

Such  a  wreath  have  they,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  fancies 
of  their  own,  formed  from  the  glorious  deeds  of  their 
patron  ;  and  the  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  appear  to  us  to-day,  with  their 
original  truth  unimpaired,  yet  glowing  with  many  flowers  of 
fancy,  added  by  many  an  ancient  bard. 

These  beautiful  legends  have  been  happily  versified  by 


Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
time  is,  at  least,  our  greatest  Catholic  poet  and  a  true  Irish 
gentleman.  Mr.  De  Vere  begins  his  volume  with  “The 
Baptism  of  St.  Patrick  ;  ”  this  event  he  describes  in  a  few 
simple  yet  expressive  words  ;  the  legend  runs  as  follows  : 

“  How  can  the  babe  baptized  be 
Where  font  is  none  and  water  none  ? 

Thus  wept  the  nurse  on  bended  knee 
And  swayed  the  infant  in  the  sun. 

The  blind  priest  took  that  infant’s  hand  ; 

With  that  small  hand  above  the  ground 
He  signed  the  cross.  At  God’s  command 
A  fountain  rose  with  brimming  bound. 

In  that  pure  wave  from  Adam’s  sin 

The  blind  priest  cleansed  the  babe  with  awe, 

Then  reverently,  he  washed  therein 
His  old,  unseeing  face  and  saw  ! 

He  saw  the  earth ;  he  saw  the  skies, 

And  that  all-wondrous  child  decreed 
A  pagan  nation  to  baptize, 

And  give  the  gentiles  light  indeed. 

Thus  Secknell  sang.  Far  off  and  nigh 
The  clansmen  shouted  loud  and  long, 

While  every  mother  toss’d  more  high 
Her  babe,  and  glorying  join’d  the  song.” 

Secknell  was  a  Christian  bard  trained  by  St.  Patrick  him¬ 
self.  Merely  saying  of  this  little  legend,  that  it  presents  to 
our  minds  a  picture  (such  as  other  poets  have  declined  to 
give)  of  firm  faith,  and  of  a  religious  zeal  so  great  as  to 
actuate  a  people  at  the  mere  recital  of  a  hymn  in  a  saint’s 
praise,  we  will  pass  to  the  next,  which,  since  it  is  some¬ 
what  longer  than  the  first  mentioned,  we  will  strive  to  give 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  in  our  own  words.  Before  we  do 
this,  however,  we  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
fact  that  Patrick,  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year 
was  a  slave  in  Ireland.  His  master  was  Milcho,  a  prince  in 
the  region  now  known  as  Antrim.  Patrick  escaped  from 
slavery,  become  a  cleric,  and  soon  after  was  made  bishop, 
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and  finally  after  receiving  the  requisite  permission  from 
Pope  Celestine,  set  out  for  the  conversion  of  Ireland.  Here 
the  legend  begins  ;  it  is  entitled  “  The  Disbelief  of  Milcho.” 
Patrick  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow. 

“Just  where  a  river  through  a  woody  vale 
Curving,  with  duskier  current  clave  the  sea, 

Patrick,  the  Island's  great  inheritor, 

His  perilous  voyage  past,  steps  forth  and  knelt 
And  blessed  his  God.” 

Here  for  a  long  time  Patrick  knelt,  and  offered  up  grate¬ 
ful  prayers,  s 

“  For  all  the  marvelous  chances  of  his  life,” 

even  from  those  years  of  his  early  manhood,  when  as  a 
slave  within  this  very  land, 

“  He  comforted  on  hills  of  Dolaraide 

His  hungry  heart  with  God,  and  cleansed  by  pain, 

In  exile  found  the  spirit’s  native  land.” 

Evening  had  dissolved  in  night,  and  the  night  had  reached 
its  moon  ;  still  the  patriarch  prayed  on  ;  suddenly,  when 
the  light  of  morning  was  beginning  to  brighten  the  east,  he 
heard  a  voice  saying  :  “  Ere  thou  bestowest  the  gift  of  God 
upon  this  land,  there  is  a  debt  that  thou  must  cancel. 
Where  is  he  for  whom,  during  five  years,  thou  didst  tend 
swine?  Find  him  and  to  him  reveal  the  truth.”  Patrick 
at  once,  in  obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  God  set  sail  for 
Antrim.  The  journey  from  Wicklow  to  Antrim  is  long, 
though  Mr.  De  Yere  by  his  description  of  the  Irish  coast,  as 
seen  from  the  ship  that  carries  the  saint  and  his  associates, 
makes  it  a  pleasant  one.  They  land  at  last  at  Strangford 
Lough.  Here  they  meet  Dichu,  whom  Patrick  converts, 
and  at  whose  home  he  made  a  short  stay.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  often  turned  to  Milcho,  and  the  apostle  sorrowfully 
makes  known  his  fear  that  Milcho’s  heart  is  already  too 
deeply  sunk  in  disbelief  to  be  retrieved.  Dichu  agrees 
with  him,  and  informs  Patrick  that  Mammon  is  the  only 
God  that  Milcho  knows  ;  he  moreover  advises  him  that  in 
order  to  convert  him  he  should  first  pave  his  way  with  gold. 
Patrick  adopts  Dichu’s  suggestion,  and  sends  messengers 
with  presents  to  Milcho,  to  announce  his  coming.  Milcho 
in  the  meantime  had  heard  that  his  intended  visitor,  was  no 
other  than  his  former  slave  and,  as  is  natural  with  an  avari¬ 
cious  man,  he  begins  to  have  grave  fears  that  Patrick  is  com¬ 
ing  to  deprive  him  of  his  wealth.  He  broods  over  this 
thought  ;  nor  is  he  alone  in  his  musings.  The  devil  stands 
by  him  whispering  : 

“  Masterful  man  art  thou  for  waist  and  strength  ; 

Yet  girl-like  stand’st  thou  brooding  !  Weave  a  snare  ! 

For  gold  he  comes — this  prophet.  All  thou  hast 
Heap  in  thy  house ;  then  fire  it  !  In  far  lands 
Make  thee  new  fortunes.  Frustrate  thus  shall  he 
On  ruins  stare,  his  destined  vassal  ’scaped." 


Milcho  consents.  He  gathers  all  his  vast  wealth  into  his 
castle,  and  the  large  hall  is  filled  with  immense  stacks  of 
resinous  wood. 

“  Which  ended,  to  his  topmost  tower  he  clomb, 

And  therein  sat  two  days,  with  face  to  south, 

Clutching  a  brand  ;  and  oft  through  clenched  teeth 
Hissed  out,  ‘  Because  I  will  to  disbelieve.’  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  he  descries  St.  Patrick 
and  his  party  approaching.  His  mind  is  determined  at 
once.  He  fires  his  house,  and  though  his  fear-blanched 
face  is  scorched  by  the  fire,  he  stands  there  grimly  watching 

“  The  swift  contagious  madness  of  that  fire.” 

Again  he  has  for  company  the  devil,  who  whispers  in  his 
ear  : 

“Thy  game  is  now  play’d  out ; 

Henceforth  a  bye-word  art  thou— rich  in  youth 

Self  beggar’d  in  old  age.” 

And  while  Milcho’s  listening  soul  drank  in  the  meaning 
of  the  demon’s  words,  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  crash  upon  all 
his  wealth, 

“And,  loud  as  laughter  from  ten  thousand  fiends 
Up  rose  the  fire.” 

The  wretch  stood  for  a  moment  with  outstretched  arms, 

“  Then  forward  with  a  wild  beast’s  cry 
He  dashed  himself  into  that  raging  flame 
And  vanished  as  a  leaf.” 

Meanwhile  the  smoke  of  the  burning  castle  was  seen  by 
St.  Patrick’s  party  ;  many  and  various  were  the  conjectures 
as  to  its  cause,  made  by  the  apostle’s  followers, 

“  But  Patrick  lean’d 

Upon  his  crosier,  pale  as  the  ashes  wan 
Left  by  a  burned-out  city.  Long  he  stood 
Silent,  till,  sudden,  fiercelier  soared  the  flame 
Reddening  the  edges  of  a  cloud,  low  hung  ; 

And  after  pause,  vibration  slow  and  stern, 

Troubling  the  burthen’d  bosom  of  the  air, 

Upon  a  long  surge  of  the  northern  wind 

Came  up,  a  murmur  as  of  wintry  seas 

Far  borne  at  night.  All  heard  that  sound ;  all  felt  it ; 

One  only  knew  its  import.  Patrick  turned  : 

‘  The  deed  is  done  ;  the  man  I  would  have  saved 
Is  dead,  because  he  will’d  to  disbelieve.’  ” 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  cite  other  legends 
which  tell  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  St.  Patrick  during  his 
progress  through  Ireland.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this 
short  paper  without  saying  a  word  in  admiration  of  the 
tenderness  and  faith  found  in  every  line  of  the  poet’s 
verse. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  MARCH. 

J.  J.  GEARY,  ’91. 


As  we  are  about  to  close  our  account  with  the  month  of 
February,  and  open  a  new  one  with  March,  and  as  we  are 
already  well  into  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  few  remarks,  touching  the  blustering  month  and 
Lenten  time,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  name  March 
carries  us  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Roman  republic  ; 
for  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war  and  father  of  Romulus,  the 
early  Romans  dedicated  this,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
When  the  calendar  was  revised  and  perfected  by  Pope 
Gregory,  January  became  the  first  month  and  March  the 
third. 

March  was  a  very  memorable  month  among  the  Romans, 
twenty-five  days  of  it  being  marked  with  solemn  rite  and 
ceremony.  First  came  the  festival  of  the  Shields  which 
lasted  three  days,  then  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Vesta, 
and  finally  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  bull  to  the  moon  “  on 
the  hill  of  Aventine.”  There  is  hardly  any  need  of  men¬ 
tioning  the  fact  that  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the 
Ides  of  March. 

According  to  the  chronicler  Verstegan,  the  ancient 
Saxons  were  wont  to  call  March,  Lend  Monat,  Length 
Month,  from  the  fact  that  during  this  time  the  days  are  much 
longer  than  the  nights.  When  Christianity  became  the  religion 
of  our  forefathers  the  church  imposed  upon  all  the  faithful 
a  fast  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord’s  fast  and  passion. 
This  fast,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  occurred  during 
the  Lend  Monat ,  hence  it  came  to  be  called  the  fast  of 


Lent  It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  before  end¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ancient  customs  peculiar  to  this  season. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  over  in  detail  all  the 
time-honored  customs  held  in  high  repute  by  our  ancestors. 
We  will,  therefore,  select  one  day  among  all  the  others, 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  or  Rose  Sunday,  or  Mothering  Sunday. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  England  and  other  countries  it  was 
once  customary  for  the  youth  to  construct  of  straw  and 
other  light  material  two  imposing  effigies,  and  to  parade 
them  about  the  streets  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday.  One  of  these 
figures  represented  “  Somer  stout,” 

“  Apparelled  all  in  green  and  gold. 

In  youthful  fine  arraye  ; 

The  other  Winter  clad  in  moss. 

With  hair  all  hoar  and  grey.” 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  of  youth  who  followed  the  figures 
proceeded  through  the  village  to  an  open  space  on  the  out¬ 
skirts,  where  “  Somer  stout  ”  and  winter  were  made  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  beholders  with  a  passage  of  arms,  in  which  Summer, 
of  course,  came  off  victor.  Winter  was  then  dragged  away 
in  ignominy  and  burned  at  the  stake.  Mid-Lent  Sunday  was 
also  called  Rose  Sunday,  from  the  custom  of  adorning  the 
hitherto  'sombre  altars  with  garlands  of  roses.  Mothering 
Sunday  was  another  name,  having  its  origin  in  the  custom 
of  presenting  offerings  at  the  main  altar  of  the  mother 
church  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 


The  new  cover  of  the  Troy  Polytechnic  seems  to  have  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  editorial  board.  The  cremation  of 
Calculus  must  have  had  some  points  in  common  with  a  bois¬ 
terous  wake.  The  history  of  Calculus,  by  Chief  Priest 
Estep,  is,  we  think,  in  bad  taste,  even  from  a  literary  point 
of  view.  Scripture  language  does  very  well  in  a  humorous 
piece,  but  a  direct  application  of  a  sublime  scriptural  passage 
to  a  trivial  subject  is,  to  say  the  least,  indelicate. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  among  all  the  college 
journals,  one  even  approaching  the  excellence  of  The  Varsity , 
from  University  of  Toronto.  It  has  caught  up  the  tone  and 
elevated  conservatism  of  the  college  journals  across  the 
water. 

The  Atlantis  for  February  makes  a  great  stride  forward  in 
the  way  of  literary  work — witness  the  fine  essays  on  Chaucer 
and  Washington  Irving.  The  type  is,  we  think,  too  dim. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  notice  how  a  bit  of  news  goes  the 
round  of  the  college  papers.  A  long,  long  time  ago  we  fell 
upon  and  enjoyed  “  The  Ann  Arbor  rules  for  government,” 


viz.:  “  1.  No  student  shall  set  fire  to  any  of  the  college 
buildings.  2.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  student  pre¬ 
sume  to  kill  a  member  of  the  Faculty.”  We  trust  these  rules 
are  still  in  force  at  Ann  Arbor — indeed,  we  are  sure  they  are, 
since  we  find  them  printed  in  large  type  in  the  High  School 
Stylus  for  February. 

The  High  School  Times  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  for  its 
motto,  “decies  repetita  placebit;”  in  other  words,  it  is  fresh 
and  interesting  ten  times  during  the  year.  Thus  far  we 
have  received  but  two  numbeis,  so  we  cannot  test  the  truth 
of  the  motto;  however,  if  the  forthcoming  number  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  February  issue  the  motto  will  be  safe. 

The  Oberlin  Review  comes  to  us  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
meagre  for  a  representative  paper. 

The  Central  Luminary  is  a  new  exchange — habitat,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  From  a  cursory  reading,  we  notice  a  propensity 
to  settle  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in  two  words. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  disquisition  on  Cats:  “  Cats  are 
numerous,  very.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  cat,  and  some 
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dozens  of  them.  Fight  ?  Cats  can  whip  anything  but  each 
other.  Sometimes  a  dog  undertakes  to  whip  a  cat,  but  he  is 
sorry  for  it  afterwards,  for  the  dog  that  leaves  the  vicinity  of 
that  cat  in  disgust  is  but  a  sorry  resemblance  to  the  dog  that 
begins  the  fight,  etc.”  This  eulogy  is,  of  course,  intended 
for  Kansas  City  cats. 

The  Brunonian  (Brown  University)  for  February  has 
some  excellent  editorials  on  the  subject  of  college  fraternities 
and  college  education.  “  Digging  ”  is  a  very  happy  parody. 


Harvard  has  a  wrestling  class. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  great  botanist,  died  at  Cambridge,  February  I. 
He  was  born  November  18,  1810,  and  was,  accordingly,  77  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  American  scientists,  and  held  the  Fisher 
professorship  of  natural  sciences  at  Harvard  for  the  unbroken  space  of 
31  years,  from  1842  to  1873. 

President  Cleveland  has  accepted  the  invitation  tendered  him  by  Cor¬ 
nell  to  attend  the  twentieth  Commencement. 

There  is  a  report  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  decided  to  build  dormitories. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  in  a  recent  speech:  “College  men  must 
combat  the  Anarchists  and  communists.  We  must  have  college  men.” 

Severity  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berlin 
University.  Not  long  ago  one  hundred  and  eight  students  were  stricken 
from  the  rolls  for  “  lack  of  diligence.”  Of  this  number  forty-eight  were 
foreigners. 

Johns  Hopkins’  University  now  requires  all  undergraduates  to  pass  an 
examination  in  gymnastics  before  obtaining  a  degree.  Vaulting,  jumping 
and  simple  exercises  on  the  parallel  bar,  horizontal  bar  and  ladder  are 
required.  The  maximum  mark  is  thirty-six,  of  which  twenty  is  necessary 
to  pass. 

Miss  Helen  Shafer,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wellesly. 

The  trustees  of  Adelbert  College,  Ohio,  have  concluded  that  co-edu¬ 
cation  in  that  institution  is  a  failure,  and  have  voted  to  receive  no  more 
young  ladies. 

Cambridge  has  won  the  annual  foot  ball  match  with  Oxford  for  the 
third  consecutive  year. 


The  University  of  Michigan  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  build  a 
gymnasium. 

Latin  is  more  popular  at  Harvard  than  before  it  was  made  optional. 

Mr.  Philip  Simms,  who  died  recently  in  New  Orleans,  left  in  his  will 
a  bequest  of  $5,000  to  Georgetown  College.  Mr.  Simms  was  not  a  stu¬ 
dent  here.  He  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  hut  lived  most 
of  his  life  in  New  Orleans  as  a  merchant. 

The  Review,  published  at  Oxford  University,  is  the  only  college 
journal  in  England  edited  by  college  undergraduates. 

On  February  2  the  Faculty  of  Georgetown  revived  the  old  custom  of 
daily  Mass  for  all  the  students.  Some  ren  years  ago  the  custom  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  was  abolished,  and  attendance  at 
daily  Mass  made  optional.  The  change  has  necessitated  other  changes, 
so  that  now  the  hour  of  rising  is  6.30,  and  the  early  morning  studies  have 
been  abolished. 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTER¬ 
COLLEGIATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

As  announced  in  University,  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Central  Intercollegiate  Press  Association  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  28.  The  following  papers  were  represented  by 
delegates:  '  The  Princetonian,  Nassau  Lit.,  Muhlenburg  Monthly, 
Haverfordian,  Swarthmore  Phoenix,  Ursinus  College  Bulletin  and  the 
College  Student.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  :  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  Princetonian;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Gebert,  of 
the  Muhlenburg  Monthly;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Stone,  of  the 
Swarthmore  Phoenix;  and  the  Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  Fullerton, 
of  the  Nassau  Lit.,  Musselman,  of  the  College  Student,  and  England, 
of  the  Haverfordian.  Three  new  papers,  the  Dickinsonian,  Free 
Lance  and  Philadelphian,  were  admitted  to  membership.  An  able  paper 
on  the  “  Proper  material  for  the  Editorials  of  a  College  Paper,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Musselman,  and  one  on  the  “Conducting  of  the  Local 
Column,”  by  Mr.  Stone.  A  number  of  general  discussions  followed  the 
reading  of  these  papers,  among  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  one 
relating  to  the  different  methods  of  selecting  editors  for  college  papers. 
The  first  Saturday  in  November  was  decided  upon  as  the  fixed  date  for 
the  future  conventions  of  the  association.  There  are  now  eleven  college 
papers  belonging  to  the  'association,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
membership  until  all  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  are  members.  If 
the  New  York  colleges  will  only  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme,  it  is 
probable  that  the  convention  will  meet  next  November  in  New  York 
City. 


C.  E.  Gillon,  ’88. 

All  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Base  Ball 
season.  The  Rose  Hills  are  in  splendid  condition,  thanks 
to  the  careful  training  of  Mr.  Lynch.  The  following  nine 
will  be  put  in  the  field  under  the  management  of  Blun,  ’89  : 
Simpson,  catcher  ;  Carmody , pitcher  ;  Shea,  1st  base  ;  Kieran, 
2 d  base  ;  Gillon,  T,d  base  ;  Kirby,  short  stop  ;  Sweeny,  left 
held  ;  Clare,  centre  field ;  Orpheus,  right  field ;  Donnelly, 
substitute.  The  experience  which  they  have  had  together, 
coupled  with  the  good  condition  of  the  batteries,  should 


render  the  Rose  Hills  able  to  cope  with  any  amateur  or 
college  nine  in  the  country.  The  captaincy  of  the  team 
will  be,  as  in  the  preceding  season,  in  the  hands  of  Kieran, 
’89.  The  following  games  have  been  already  scheduled  : 

April  3d,  New  Yorks  at  Polo  Grounds. 

“  14th,  Lenox  Hills  at  Fordham. 

“  19th,  Trinity  College,  at  Fordham. 

*'  26th,  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford. 

“  28th,  Lehigh,  at  Fordham. 

May  6th,  Lenox  Hills,  at  Fordham. 

“  9th,  Rutgers,  at  New  Brunswick. 

“  16th,  Lafayette,  at  Easton. 

“  19th,  Rutgers,  at  Fordham. 

The  second  nine  is  very  strong.  Its  members  ,  are  de¬ 
termined  to  beat  the  Rose  Hills  in  the  opening  series. 
Kieran,  ’87  and  Gillon,  ’88,  together  with  the  officers  of  the 
association  form  the  executive  committee. 
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MARCH,  1888. 


Next  May  will  witness  the  eighth  centenary  of  a  grand 
old  institution,  the  University  of  Bologna.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  fable  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  famous  seat 
of  learning,  some  chroniclers  claiming  that  the  real  founder 
was  Theodosius,  the  younger,  A.  C.  425.  If  this  be  true, 
Bologna  is  certainly  the  oldest  school  in  Europe,  ante-dat¬ 
ing  Alfred’s  academy  at  Oxenford  by  Isis  river.  The  legal 
existence  of  Bologna  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  coming  celebration  bids  fair  to  be  the  grand¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  any  college.  Invitations  have  been  sent 
to  presidents  of  universities  all  over  the  world.  Certainly 
the  grand  old  Italian  school  has  cause  for  honest  pride  in 
its  high  traditions,  its  multitude  of  illustrious  scholars  and 
its  world-wide  reputation  for  solid  learning.  When  Oxford 
was  a  by-word  in  Europe  for  inferior  scholarship,  Bologna 
was  known  among  the  learned  as  Docta  Bononia  and  Mater 
Studiorum.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  was  a  president  of  the  university,  and  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Mezzofanti  held  the  office  of  librarian. 


Now  that  the  winter  is  nearly  spent  and  the  snow,  we 
trust,  permanently  stowed  away,  some  anxiety  is  manifested 
about  the  future  of  the  toboggan  slide.  Some  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  might  be  turned  into  a  temporary  grand 
stand  during  the  base  ball  season.  We  cannot  approve  of 
this  plan.  We  would  not  have  the  slide,  which  was  opened 
with  such  pomp  and  ceremony,  put  to  ignoble  uses.  Then 
there  is  the  imminent  danger  from  three  and  four  baggers 
which  the  base  ball  men  promise  us  in  abundance.  Let  the 
slide  stand  as  a  monument  during  the  summer,  and,  if 
necessary,  write  on  it  a  legend,  telling  the  year  and  manner 
of  its  erection.  However,  we  see  nothing  objectionable  in 
having  it  serve  as  a  sort  of  back-stop  for  the  long  flys 
knocked  by  Lafayette,  Trinity,  etc. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  few  years  several  dozen  plans  for  college 
base  ball  leagues  have  been  proposed  and  discussed  and 
thrown  aside.  Considering  the  restless,  shifting  policy  of 
some  nines  and  the  selfishness  of  others,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  remain  out  of  all  leagues.  If,  however,  an  association  of 
ten  or  fifteen  college  nines  could  be  formed  with  order  and 
mutual  understanding,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
national  game  would  be  increased  a  hundred  fold.  There 
is  certainly  no  honor  in  winning  the  series  in  a  league  which 
dies  in  one  short  season. 

*  ■*  * 

We  learn  from  the  manager  of  the  Rose  Hills  that  the 
outlook  for  the  nine  this  year  is  brighter  than  ever  before. 
Challenges  from  seven  colleges  have  already  been  received 
and  accepted.  Hitherto  the  training  in  the  gymnasium 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  this  year  it  is 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  how  manfully  each  member  of  the 
nine  and  of  the  Athletic  association  goes  through  his  quotum 
of  exercise.  Indeed  the  present  year  seems  fortunate  in 
athletic  organizations.  ‘News  comes  to  us  from  second 
division  that  the  Invincibles  will  win  a  title  to  their  name 
before  the  season  is  passed.  We  can  make  no  official  an¬ 
nouncement  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Tyros;  but  we 
have  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to  conviction,  that  the 
new  field  and  pump  will  produce  ball  players  at  St.  John’s 
Hall. 

*  *  * 

An  inter-collegiate  Press  association  for  the  Eastern  states 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia.  Delegates  from  nine  col¬ 
lege  papers  attended.  Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected,  and  afterwards  papers  touching  the  interests  of  col¬ 
lege  journalism  were  read.  It  was  the  opinion  of  assembled 
delegates  that  membership  should  be  extended  to  colleges 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  central  states.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  association,  judged  from  its  printed  constitution, 
is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

*  *  * 

Graduates  of  ’82  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  one  of  their 
classmates,  Joseph  I.  Dunn,  won  second  place  in  the  fourth 
year  examination  at  Columbia  Medical  College;  the  class 
numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety-three.  A  week  later 
twenty  of  the  best  in  the  class  entered  for  a  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  the  man  passing  most  creditably  being  entitled 
to  fifteen  months’  practice  at  Bellevue;  Joe  may  be  found  at 
Bellevue  for  the  coming  fifteen  months. 
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Some  time  ago  we  sent  out  letters  inviting  old  boys  to 
write  up  St.  Patrick’s  day  and  Washington’s  birthday  as  ob¬ 
served  in  their  time.  As  the  subjoined  answers  will  show, 
our  invitations  reached  the  brethren  at  an  unfavorable 
moment.  We  were  disappointed,  in  fact  we  eased  our  feel¬ 
ings  to  the  extent  of  making  divers  remarks,  heard  and 
understood  only  by  ourselves  and  our  mail-bag.  Let  us  read 
the  letters  : 

Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  24th,  1888. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir — Would  you  had  selected  one  more  worthy  and 
better  suited  to  discourse  upon  so  interesting  a  subject  as 
the  patriotism  of  St.  John’s,  for  to  describe  how  we  cele¬ 
brated  Washington’s  birth  day  and  St.  Patrick’s  day  is  to  tell 
how  the  pulse  of  patriotism  beat  in  our  time.  And,  as  this 
is  a  theme  for  the  poet,  the  orator  and,  perhaps,  the  Irish¬ 
man,  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  did  you  not  choose  a  Halla- 
han,  a  McNamara  or  a  Frawley  !  Still  the  fates  have  decreed 
otherwise,  and  I  shall  humbly  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few 
reminiscences  of  these  two  great  days  at  St.  John’s  ;  trusting 
that  their  simplicity  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
time  and  show  how  truly  patriotic  we  were. 

Washington’s  birthday,  a  holiday,  an  excellent  dinner,  a 
dramatic  performance;  this  surely  was  enough  to  make  every 
youthful  heart  beat  high  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  towards  the  great  hero,  the  father  of  his  country. 
Never  shall  the  recollection  of  the  day,  as  spent  at  St.  John’s, 
fade  from  my  memory,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  will  serve  to  make  us  good  and  loyal  Americans. 

My  first  St.  Patrick’s  day  at  Fordham  is  still  vivid  in  my 
memory.  1  was  then  on  the  second  division,  and  truly  it 
was  a  patriotic  party  that  assembled  in  the  study  hall,  on  the 
eve  of  the  feast.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  venerable 
room  was  charged  with  patiotism.  It  happened  that  the  bil¬ 
liard  table  had  recently  been  re-covered  and  the  old  cover 
was  now  being  cut  up  to  decorate  the  boys.  The  business 
of  preparing  these  decorations  gave  a  peculiar  charm  of 
earnestness  to  the  occasion.  At  last  St.  Patrick’s  day  dawned 
bright  and  fair,  and  the  boys  appeared  just  as  bright  with 
their  green  decorations.  At  mass  Br.  Mace  played  inspiring 
music,  and,  I  think,  we  all  prayed  well  ;  after  mass  came 
breakfast,  and  there,  too,  we  did  honor  to  the  day.  An  amus¬ 
ing  incident  occurred  in  the  playroom,  and  as  much  as  I 
may  laugh  at  it  now,  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
I  witnessed  it  at  the  time.  A  youth  with  a  Teutonic  cast  of 
countenance  and  a  very  un-Irish  name  had  the  temerity  to 
wear  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  On  being  reproached  for 
such  assurance,  he  meekly  pleaded  that  it  was  in  honor  of 
the  saint  and  as  a  good  catholic  he  wore  the  ribbon.  In  the 
afternoon  we  assembled  in  the  study  hall  to  hear  the  orators 
and  enjoy  good  music  and  singing.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  the  dinner,  which,  however,  was  not  forgotten  at 
the  time;  and  in  a  general  way  it  is  safe  to  recall  it  as  a  meal 
of  a  superior  order,  as  all  holiday  dinners  were,  and  I  hope, 
still  are  at  St.  John’s.  In  the  evening  we  had  the  usual 
delightful  dramatic  entertainment;  and  then  came  dormitory 


and  blissful  repose  after  the  eventful  day — and  with  your  kind 
permission  I  would  wish  you  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours,  Felix  P.  Kremp,  ’79. 
*  ■&  * 


Hotel  Brighton, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22d,  1888. 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  the  20th  inst.  addressed  to  me 
at  White  Plains,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here,  where  I 
came  for  a  time  in  the  interests  of  health.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  I  have  no  special  recollection  of  how  the  days  you 
name  were  observed,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  write  about 
them.  If,  as  I  presume,  my  subscription  is  out  kindly  send 
bill  to  me  at  White  Plains,  next  week,  and  a  will  remit.  Con¬ 
gratulating  you  the  success  of  your  periodical  and  hoping 
that  you  will  get  some  patriot  to  pen  you  an  account  of  the 
days  you  name,  believe  me  to  be,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  A.  Dunphy,  ’75. 


42  East  30TH  Street, 

New  York  City,  Feb.  17th,  1888. 

To  the  Editor  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir — Your  posts  1  reached  me  a  few  hours  ago,  and 
in  reply  to  your  question  I  can  simply  say,  that  we  always 
had  a  theatrical  performance  on  Washington’s  birthday. 
One  year — I  believe  it  was  my  first  or  second  at  St.  John’s — 
we  had  a  play  on  both  dates  that  you  mention.  On  another 
occasion,  Fr.  Freeman' gave  us  a  magic  lantern  exhibition, 
St.  Patrick’s  evening,  the  pictures  being  very  amusingly  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  present  Fr.  McGurk,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
On  still  another  occasion,  the  Debating  Society  discussed 
before  the  whole  college,  the  question  of  St.  Patrick’s  day 
parades.  So  much  for  the  evening.  The  days  were  filled 
in  various  ways:  very  frequently  there  was  a  walking  match 
in  First  Division  gymnasium,  around  which  a  saw  dust  track 
used  to  be  spread.  These  matches  vere  very  exciting;  every 
man  had  a  trainer  and  betting  (cigars  and  id  omne  genus)  ran 
high.  I  don’t  know  what  more  I  can  add,  except  that  we 
always  had  a  good  dinner,  and  that  on  St.  Patrick’s  day 
every  one  who  was,  or  thought  he  was  Irish,  sported  a  bit  of 
green.  There  are,  I  dare  say  other  things  that  would  come 
to  my  mind  if  I  had  time  to  think  over  college  days.  But 
as  my  medical  examinations  are  near  at  hand,  I  have  thought 
of  nothing  else.  I  am  sorry  my  information  has  not  been 
more  interesting  and  specified ;  and,  with  best  wishes, 
remain,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

*  *  * 

New  York,  Feb.  23d,  1888. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — Your  favor  of  20th  inst.  received.  Chap- 
oton,  of  Detroit,  would  probably  give  you  an  interesting 
contribution  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  note.  1 
regret  that  I  cannot  write  for  the  paper,  as  I  am  quite  out  of 
the  literary  line.  With  kindest  remembrances  to  Fr.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Fr.  Hanrahan,  I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Alpin  J.  Cameron,  ’62. 
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Woodstock  College, 
Woodstock,  Feb.  19th,  1888. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs — Your  kind  and  flattering  invitation  to  write 
up  for  The  Monthly,  how  Washington’s  birthday  and  St. 
Patrick’s  day  were  spent  at  Fordham,  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
received  with  pleasure  and  with  the  best  of  good  will  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  request.  Were  good  will  the  only  requisite 
for  the  production  of  the  desired  account  you  could  rely  on 
having  by  the  return  mail  a  vivid  description  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  those  days.  But,  unfortunately,  besides  good  will,  a 
few  leisure  moments  are  necessary,  and  these  at  Woodstock 
are  “  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto."  It  would  afford  me  no 
little  pleasure,  I  can  assure  you,  to  contribute  the  desired 


paper  were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  but  the  press  of  work, 
especially  in  this  season  of  the  year,  precludes  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  my  doing  so  at  present.  Perhaps  later  on,  when  freer, 
I  may  be  able  to  send  you  some  items  which  will  interest 
your  readers  and  prove  agreeable  to  many  old  friends. 

However,  my  refusal  pains  me  the  less,  as  I  know  there 
are  others  better  able,  though  not  more  willing,  to  write  for 
your  columns.  Fr.  J.  J.  Quin’s  charming  reminiscences  in 
your  last  number  brought  back  pleasant  recollections  to  the 
minds  of  several  members  of  the  old  class  who  are  at  Wood- 
stock.  I  trust  that  Fr.  Quin’s  good  example  will  be  imita¬ 
ted  by  others  who  were  at  St.  John’s  with  him.  Wishing 
The  Monthly  every  succes  and  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
invitation,  I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

John  H.  O’Rourke,  S.  J. 


MONTH L  Y  B  ULLETIN. 


HOUSE  .OF  COMMONS. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  5th,  the  House  began  its 
work  of  the  Easter  term  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  :  Prime  Minister,  J.  W.  Heffern,  ’89  ;  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  Alfred  V.  Arny,  ’88  ;  Home  Secretary,  James  V. 
Aylward,  ’89.  Louis  Benziger,  ’89,  was  elected  to  serve  as 
Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Copyright  Bdl  continued  to  be 
the  topic  of  discussion  until  Sunday,  February  26th,  when 
it  was  passed  to  its  third  reading.  The  same  evening,  in 
proper  session,  while  Mr.  McClintock,  the  Speaker,  presided, 
the  bill  to  regulate  and  restrict  emigration  into  the  United  States, 
became  matter  of  debate.  Good  speaking  was  the  order  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Dansereau,  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  and 
Messrs.  Clare,  Shea  and  Cushion  deserving  mention  in  this 
particular.  The  Ministry  will  before  long  introduce  a  bill 
in  favor  of  the  Free  Trade  policy. 

DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Association,  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  8th,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  term  of 
’88  resulted  as  follows  :  John  W.  Heffern,  ’89,  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  dramatic  circles  at  St.  John’s  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  unanimously  elected  President  ;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Wingerter,  ’90,  was  elected  Vice-President  ;  Henry 
Quackenboss,  ’89,  Secretary,  and  Willard  Wright,  '90, 
Treasurer.  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  and  John  E.  Kelley, 
’89,  were  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Stage  Manager  and 
Property  Man  respectively.  Owing  to  various  circumstances 
the  association  will  produce  no  play  on  March  17th,  in  lieu 
of  which  some  of  its  members  will  give  a  set  of  dramatic 
readings,  which  no  doubt  will  prove  a  pleasing  novelty.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  work  has  already  begun  on  the 
public  play  which  will  take  place  later  in  the  year,  but  of 
this  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

FATHER  BARNUM’s  LECTURE. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  evenings  that  we  have  passed 
in  many  a  day  we  spent  in  hearing  the  Rev.  Father  Barnum, 
S.  J.,  relate  his  life  and  experiences  in  Florida  when  that 


section  of  this  great  country  of  ours  was  but  sparsely  in¬ 
habited,  and  its  civilization  far  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Besides  being  an  experienced  traveler  the  Rev.  Father  is  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  a  keen,  although  quiet  observer  and  a 
man  of  genuine  humor. 

His  manner  was  quaint  and  characteristic,  and  carried  us 
down  with  him  among  the  sable  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa  and  their  eccentric  masters,  and  beguiled  us  into  be¬ 
ing  among  them  and  sharing  their  simple  happiness.  His 
pleasant  and  unconstrained  manner  of  telling  what  he  had 
to  tell  caused  us  to  feel  that  he  had  dropped  in  as  a  genial 
friend  to  pass  a  few  hours  with  us  at  our  comfortable  fire¬ 
side. 

He  sketches  a  comic  character  in  a  word.  He  describes 
a  man  in  a  sentence.  We  felt  that  he  was  at  home  with  his 
comic  characters.  They  are  people  he  seems  to  understand 
and  love.  There  is  a  picture  always  before  his  hearers,  and 
they  can  not  choose  but  see  it.  He  has  undeniably  an  eye 
for  humor,  and  his  “conceits  ”  in  that  regard  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever. 

There  were  ever  bright  sparkling  stories,  ever  new  plays 
of  wit  flashing  forth  rejoicing  his  audience.  For  over  an 
hour  he  seemed  a  veritable  spoken  fire-work,  blinding,  con¬ 
founding  his  hearers.  Each  one  of  his  endless  fund  of 
stories  was  more  wonderful  than  the  preceding.  Though 
Father  Barnum  is  doubtless  a  good  authority  on  Florida 
matters,  yet  we  must  confess  that  we  can  not  but  look  on 
some  of  his  stories  with  an  eye  of  incredulity.  His  story  of 
the  setting  hen  and  the  snake  was  especially  fine  So  well 
did  he  represent  the  story  to  our  mind  that,  as  we  write,  we 
can  almost  hear  poor  chick’s  agonizing  cry  ring  in  our  ears 
and  it  forces  us  to  believe  that  it  was  all  true,  and  that  we 
were  present  when  the  unfortunate  hen  turned  black  in  the 
face.  Speaking  of  hens  this  story  recalls  to  our  mind  one 
almost  as  wonderful.  Some  time  ago  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  prominent  southern 
journal  under  the  head  of  “A  New  Deceptive  Hen’s  Nest.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  of  the  age, 
and  is  the  invention  of  a  downright  Yankee.  The  design 
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is  to  deceive  poultry  into  the  speedy  and  liberal  laying  of 
eggs,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  machine.  At  the  bottom  of  the  nest  there  is  a  trap  door 
which  works  on  a  hinge,  being  supported  by  a  spring.  The 
moment  an  egg  is  placed  on  this  the  trap  door  opens  and 
lets  it  fall  through  into  a  cushioned  apartment  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  consequence  is  that  the  bird,  just  as  she 
is  preparing  to  cackle,  glances  at  the  nest,  and  seeing  noth¬ 
ing,  actually  reasons  herself  into  the  belief  that  she  has  not 
laid  at  all,  and  resumes  her  position  on  the  nest,  in  hopes  of 
making  a  more  successful  effort.  On  the  first  trial  of  this 
curious  contrivance  before  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  to 
test  its  virtues,  a  singular  result  was  affected.  A  large  im¬ 
ported  Russian  hen  was  ‘  located  ’  on  the  nest,  and  left  to 
her  meditations.  On  account  of  pressing  business,  the  hen 
was  forgotten  until  the  next  day,  when,  to  the  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  a  half-bushel  of  eggs  was  found 
in  the  cushioned  chamber  below.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  story  as  we  have  the  affidavits  of  five 
justices  of  the  Peace  who  affirm  that  the  above  actually  did 
take  place,  and  what  is  more — but  am  I  not  becoming  too 
garrulous  ? — Yet  it  is  not  often  that  we  enjoy  such  a  treat. 
Even  now  his  merry  laugh  rings  in  our  ears  bringing  back 
the  pleasures  of  an  evening  which  will  live  in  our  memory 
for  many  a  day.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  ’90. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB  PERFORMANCE. 

On  the  evening  of  Washington’s  birthday,  February  2 2d, 
the  college  Glee  club  gave  an  elaborate  entertainment  to  the 
students  in  the  first  division  Recreation  hall.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Simpson,  ’88,  Kernan,  ’88,  Shea,  ’88, 
Howley,  ’88,  and  Donnelly,  ’88,  an  excellent  stage  was  im¬ 
provised  and  the  hall  decorated  in  a  most  tasteful  manner. 
The  programme' was  excellent  and  varied.  After  the  over¬ 
ture  “  One  Heart,  One  Mind,”  by  the  Glee  club  orchestra, 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88,  recited  a  stirring  Washington’s 
birthday  ode,  composed  by  himself,  which  received  great 
and  merited  applause.  The  anthem  “America,”  was  then 
sung  by  the  Glee  Club  Quartette.  Mr.  J.  C.  McNeilly,  ’90, 
followed  with  an  oration  on  “  The  Past  of  Our  Country,” 
delivered  in  a  somewhat  spiritless  manner.  The  new  Fordham 
College  March,  words  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88,  and  the 
music  adapted  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Rosenfeld,  of  New  York,  was 
then  rendered  for  the  first  time  by  the  Glee  club  in  full 
chorus  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  received  an  en¬ 
core  such  as  is  rarely  given  to  any  piece.  The  banjo  selec¬ 
tions  which  followed  Jjy  Messrs.  Strebe  Bros.,  J.  B.  Hill 
and  H.  Eckel,  were  received  with  well-merited  applause. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Regan,  ’89,  then  took  the  house  by  storm  by  his 
rendering  of  the  recitation,  “  Socrates  Snooks,”  for  which 
he  was  given  a  hearty  encore.  Mr.  P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  solo,  “  The  Song  that  Reached  My  Heart,” 
which  he  rendered  in  a  fine  tenor  voice  with  great  spirit. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Rosenfeld,  of  New  York,  was  accorded  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  encore  for  his  rendering  of  a  medley  entitled  “The 
Kentucky  Galopade.”  Mr.  W.  E.  Howley,  ’88,  then  deliv¬ 
ered  an  oration  on  “  The  Future  of  Our  Country,”  in  a  stir¬ 
ring  and  impressive  manner,  which  called  forth  repeated 
bursts  of  applause  from  the  audience.  He  was  followed  by 
some  finely  executed  banjo,  mandolin  and  guitar  recitals  by 
Messrs.  Strebe  Bros,  and  J.  B.  Hill.  The  farce  u  Number 


One  Around  the  Corner ,”  was  then  presented  in  a  very  credi¬ 
table  manner,  considering  the  slight  amount  of  preparation 
had  by  the  .gentleman  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Simp¬ 
son,  ’88,  in  the  role  of  Nobbier ,  performed  his  part  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  lifelike  manner,  which  altogether  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  audience.  Mr.  T.  G.  Taafe,  ’90,  in  the 
role  of  Flipper,  did  not  do  so  well;  in  tone,  attitude  and 
gesture  he  was  at  times  extremely  monotonous.  Perhaps 
the  want  of  preparation  had  something  to  do  with  this;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  by  no  means  came  up  to  what  was  expected 
of  him.  The  farce  in  itself  is  rather  a  laughable  one,  al¬ 
though  it  is  protracted  long  after  the  denouement,  without 
any  rhyme  or  reason.  The  other  characters,  the  Second 
Floor  Lodger  and  Jim  were  taken  by  Messrs.  T.  J.  Kernan, 
’88,  and  D.  W.  Orpheus,  ’90.  The  finale  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  “  Flail  Columbia,”  by  the  Glee  club  in  chorus. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  very  creditable;  and 
many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Weber,  S.  J.,  who  conceived 
the  idea,  and  to  whom  its  success  in  a  large  measure  is  due. 
Rumor  has  it  that  another  entertainment  by  the  Glee  club, 
which  will  outshine  all  previous  efforts,  is  already  on  the 
tapis  for  St.  Patrick’s  day.  W.  H.  McC. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  *4th,  our  college  hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment,  furnished  by 
Mr.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  renowned  American  humorist, 
and  Prof.  Henderson,  the  celebrated  illusionist.  After  the 
overture,  in  the  form  of  a  piano  duett,  by  Messrs.  Donovan 
and  Boylan,  Prof.  Henderson  opened  fhe  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  with  a  display  of  his  wonderful  experiments  in 
magic,  and  succeeded  during  the  time  in  which  he  held  the 
floor  in  mystifying  the  most  watchful  by  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  sleight-of  -hand  art. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  many  experiments  was 
the  adventures  of  a  handkerchief  in  which,  having  borrowed 
that  necessary  article  from  one  of  the  audience,  he  cut  it  in 
half,  reunited  it,  lore  it  into  shreds,  caused  it  to  disappear 
and  reappear  in  an  innumerable  number  of  ways  and  finally 
returned  it  to  its  owner  as  he  had  received  it,  without  in¬ 
jury.  Another  very  startling  performance  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  professor  took  money  from  any  part  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  or  person,  and  in  the  simplest  manner  took  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  from  Father  Hanrahan  to  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  of  the  smaller  boys,  who  thereupon  desired  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  professor  that  they  also 
might  perform  this  feat. 

Nor  was  the  experiment  of  the  national  emblem  less  as¬ 
tonishing,  in  which  from  the  torn  remnant  of  a  flag,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  miniature  ones,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  boys  as  souvenirs.  Prof.  Henderson  concluded 
his  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  with  the  adventures 
of  a  hat,  in  which,  from  a  hat  kindly  loaned  by  one  of  the 
audience,  he  produced  a  rabbit,  silk-handkerchiefs,  any 
amount  of  ribbon,  paper  and  numerous  other  articles.  Mr. 
Wilder  then  made  his  appearance  and  succeeded  in  amus¬ 
ing  the  boys  as  much  as  they  had  been  mystified  by  Prof. 
Henderson,  for  during  the  entire  time  there  was  not  a  sol¬ 
emn  countenance  to  be  seen  among  them. 

Mr.  Wilder’s  dialect  humor  was  especially  good,  and  as 
usual  that  unfortunate  and  much  abused  individual,  our 
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Anglo-Hibernian,  was  the  subject  of  a  great  many  of  the 
humorist’s  stories,  his  Irish  dialect  and  characteristic  Irish 
physiognomy  being  executed  faithfully  to  nature.  A  story 
of  the  southern  darky  was  cleverly  told  by  Mr.  Wilder,  illus¬ 
trating  the  exultation  of  an  old  colored  servant  in  recounting 
to  one  of  his  brethern  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over 
his  master  on  the  preceeding  day,  and  all  Mr.  Wilder  needed 
was  the  attributes  of  the  colored  gentleman  to  convince  one 
that  the  story  was  indeed  a  reality.  Nor  was  the  humorist’s 
ventriloquism  less  worthy  of  praise,  his  imitation  of  a  con¬ 
versation  through  the  telephone,  and  his  imaginary  colloquy 
with  a  little  girl,  with  which  he  brought  the  entertainment  to 
a  close,  being  cleverly  given.  A  Spectator. 

st.  Patrick’s  day  entertainment. 

At  last  the  programme  for  St.  Patrick’s  day  has  been 
definitely  settled. 

All  the  organizations  on  first  division  will  combine  to 


make  the  day  memorable.  From  the  rough  sketch  of  the 
programme  before  us,  we  might  call  the  event  a  grand  dra- 
matic-Glee-club-banjo-athletic-cadet-celebration.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  three  divisions  will  assemble  by 
special  invitation,  in  first  division  gymnasium.  The  athletic 
men  will  then  open  the  performance  with  club  swinging,  set 
to  music.  After  this  Prof.  Sahulka  will  do  some  intricate 
and  daring  feats  on  the  bars;  immediately  thereafter  Second 
Division  Gymnasium  club  will  rush  up  in  a  body  and  exe¬ 
cute  a  carefully-prepared  programme.  While  this  act  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  ominous  sounds  from  the  reading  room  will  clearly 
indicate  that  the  banjo  men  wish  to  appear.  Thereupon, 
amid  thunders  of  applause,  the  banjoists  will  march  down  to 
a  conspicuous  place,  blushing  the  while.  Then  shall  step 
forward  the  Glee  club;  and  then  an  interruption  during 
which  the  half  hour  go-as-you-please  shall  have  place,  etc., 
etc.  A  grand  Virginia  reel  will  close  the  afternoon.  The 
Dramatic  Association  will  fill  up  the  evening  with  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  programme. 


THE  ARENA. 


(We  have  received  many  expostulatory  letters  of  late;  in 
fact,  our  mail  bag  brings  one  every  week.  They  are  accu¬ 
mulating  on  our  hands.  We  choose  publication  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them. — Eds.) 

Study  Hall,  March  ist. 

Editors: — Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  plays  the  accordian  up  there  ?  I’d  like  to 
ask  him  one  or  two  questions.  Yours, 

Jonas. 

It  is  one  of  the  nine  muses,  Jonas — Melpomene,  we  think. 
We  are  sorry  we  can't  help  you.  When  the  muse  begins  to 
breathe,  Jonas,  you  may  as  well  let  her  proceed,  as  you  will 

discover  if  ever  you  are  afflicted  in  this  particular  way. 

*  *  * 

Reading  Room,  March  3d. 

Dear  Messrs.  Editors: — I  heard  a  rumor  last  year  to  the 
effect  that  a  base  ball  league  was  about  to  be  formed  be¬ 
tween  Lafayette,  Rose  Hills  and  others.  I  think  that  if  you 
had  the  goodness  to  send  some  of  your  exchanges  down  to 
the  reading  room  we  could  keep  ourselves  informed  about 
these  matters.  What  about  the  league  ? 

Lafayette  has  formed  a  league  with  Cornell  and  others. 
In  regard  to  the  exchanges,  we  wish  to  preserve  them  for  a 
year  at  least. 


New  York,  Feb.  roth. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sirs: — Before  coming  to  the  object  of  my  letter, 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  excellent  periodical  from  the  time  when  it  was  first 
ushered  into  the  world  of  journalism.  Your  Christmas 
number  was  certainly  the  best  specimen  of  college  literature 
I  have  ever  met.  But  although  I  am  not  a  very  shrewd 
critic,  I  detected  an  error  which  I  am  sure  no  one  else  no¬ 
ticed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  could  see  it  with 
half  an  eye.  While  reading  the  well-written  article,  ‘‘  A 
Christmas  Day  at  Citeaux,”  I  was  surprised  to  meet  the 
word  potatoes  in  the  writer’s  description  of  a  monastic  sup¬ 
per  in  the  twelfth  century.  European  monks  eating  potatoes 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America  !!! 
Why, potatoes  were  introduced  into  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI. ,  in  1782,  or  thereabouts.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  Alexandre  Dumas,  Sr., 
once  got  an  awful  scorching  from  the  critics  for  the  selfsame 
inaccuracy.  Yours,  etc, 

Nounullus. 

We  could  simply  answer  that  scientific  men  are  beginning 
to  suspect  that  potatoes  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese  the 
year  previous  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  by  the  same 
people. 
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C.  A.  Gillon,  ’88. 


PROSPECTS. 

It  is  never  safe  to  commit  oneself  to  prophecy,  still  we 
venture  to  declare  that  the  Rose  Hills  will  play  ball  this 
season  as  they  never  played  before. — The  game  with  New 
Yorks,  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  will  be  an  event. — The  next 
dramatic  entertainment  is  much  talked  of — The  Banjo  Club 
will  probably  rehearse  publicly  some  time  next  month. — Mr. 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  an  alumnus  of  Georgetown  College, 
will  lecture  some  time  in  March. — The  prize  essays  will 
probably  be  of  a -superior  quality,  judging  from  the  number 
of  entr'es. — It  is  hoped  that  the  athletic  men  will  get  at 
least  one  distinction  in  the  intercollegiate  contest. — An  extra 
holiday  is  talked  of  some  time  or  other. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  semi-annual  election  of  officers  took  place  on  February  22d,  with 
the  following  result: 

Billiard  Room  —  Pres.,  T.  W.  Carmody,  ’go;  Treas.,  D.  W.  Orpheus, 
'go;  Sec.,  M.  J.  Maloney,  ’8g. 

Reading  Room  —  Pres.,  F.  J.  Donovan,  ’gi;  Treas.,  J.  Perillat;  Sec., 
J.  J.  Brennan. 

Base  Ball—  Pres.,  Jas.  I.  Blun,  ’ 89 ;  Sec.,  C.  Geo  Kirby, ’88;  Treas., 
J.  J.  Keane,  ’go. 

The  gloom  which  noticeably  settles  over  the  Fordham  youth  about 
examination,  and  especially  after  a  return  from  a  pleasant  vacation,  was 
somewhat  diipelled  by  the  excitement  of  a  billiard  tournament.  The 
interest  manifested  at  the  beginning  never  flagged  during  its  four  weeks’ 
duration,  but  rather  increased  with  each  game.  C.  A.  Gillon,  ’88,  was 
the  successful  contestant,  with  W.  Id.  McClintock,  ’88,  a  close  second. 
Suitable  prizes  were  awarded  the  winners. 

The  members  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  recently  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  second  term:  Prefect,  J.  J.  Keane,  ’go;  1st  Assistant, 
R.  B.  Cushion,  ’88;  2d  Assistant,  Wm.  E.  Howley,  ’88;  Sec.,  G.  B. 
Donnelly,  ’88;  Treas.,  F.  A.  Wingerter,  ’go;  Sacristan,  A.  V.  Amy,  '88; 
Musical  Director,  F.  J.  Donovan,  ’gi;  Lectors,  T.  D.  Shea,  ’88;  D.  A. 
Hanrahan,  ’8g;  Councillors,  J.  I.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  J.  A.  McGuire,  ’88,  C. 
Geo.  Kirby,  ’88,  J.  J.  McNeilley,  ’go. 

The  old  Athletic  Association  is  no  more,  or,  at  least,  its  remnants 
have  been  gathered  together  and  a  new  organization  formed.  This  is 
wholly  distinct  from  the  other  associations  of  the  Division,  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  following  officers:  Pres.,  T.  D.  Shea,  '88;  Sec.,  PI.  E. 
Quackenboss,  ’8g;  Treas.,  G.  B.  Donnelly,  ’88.  The  constitution  has 
been  materially  improved  and  many  important  changes  made.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  to  become  a  member  the  applicant 
must  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  some  branch  of  athletics.  Four 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  year:  the  first  during  the  early  part  of 
November,  the  second  immediately  before  the  class  games,  the  third 
before  the  Thanksgiving  games  and  the  fourth  some  time  before  the 
intercollegiate  contests.  The  organization  will  be  known  as  the  Fordham 
A  thletic  A  ssociation. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  month  was  the  organization 
of  a  Banjo  Club.  When  the  project  was  first  hinted  at  it  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  now  twenty  or  more  banjoists  are  taking  les¬ 
sons  from  Mr.  Strebe,  the  famous  banjo  performer  and  teacher.  Enter¬ 
tainments  will  be  expected  from  the  club  when  the  members  shall  have 
become  proficient  in  the  art. 


At  the  athletic  sports  of  the  22d  regiment,  which  were  held  on  the 
evening  of  February  11,  our  representatives  in  the  50  yards  dash  were 
quite  successful.  Each  won  in  his  respective  heat. 

Shea,  '88,  and  Quackenboss,  ’8g,  represented  Fordham  at  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Association,  on  February  25. 

Rev.  F.  Barnum,  S.  J.,  entertained  the  boys  on  the  14th  inst.  He  has 
travelled  very  extensively  throughout  the  South,  and  his  anecdotes  of 
southern  life  were  very  amusing.  He  kept  our  attention  for  over  an 
hour  with  interesting  stories  of  his  experience  with  snakes,  hens,  etc. 

The  Shrovetide  entertainment,  though  not  the  outcome  of  home 
talent,  was,  nevertheless,  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  Marshall  Wilder  was 
encored  repeatedly,  and  at  every  new  appearance  he  had  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  last.  A  detailed  account  of  the  entertainment  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  paper. 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  Glee  Club  on  Washington’s  Birthday 
was  memorable  indeed.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  glowing  description 
under  Monthly  Bulletin. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

D.  Arellano,  ’gi. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Edmund  Rigney,  late  of  Third 
Division,  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Second  Our  liliputian  breth¬ 
ren  must  mourn  the  loss,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  ball  players  among 
them. 

Up  to  date  only  the  President  of  the  Base  Ball  Association  has  beefi 
elected.  This  was  done  by  ballot,  quite  an  improvement  on  the  accla¬ 
mation  method.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Cushing,  who  is  certainly  a 
gentleman  capable  of  discharging  well  the  duties  of  this  important  office. 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  the  Sodality  held  its  semi-annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  new  term.  The  following  gentlemen  were  the 
successful  candidates:  Prefect,  F.  P.  Donnelly,  ,go;  1st  Assistant, 
Thos.  J.  Cummings,  ’g2;  2d  Assistant,  David  Arellano,  ’gT;  1st  Lector, 
M.  Lennon,  ’91;  2d  Lector,  R.  Dooley,  92;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
P.  Quin,  ’91;  and  Sacristan,  Jas.  Callanan,  Eng.,  ’go. 

The  Billiard  and  Reading  Room  Associations  have  opened  the  second 
term  with  the  two  following  boards  of  officers,  respectively:  President, 
D.  Arellano,  ’91;  Vice-President,  M.  Lennon,  ’91;  Officers,  Thos.  Cum¬ 
mings,  ’92,  Ed.  Wein,  ’91,  and  W.  Fleetwood,  Eng.,  91.  President, 
R.  Carmody,  ’92;  Vice-President,  Woolley,  ’92;  Officers,  R.  Dooley, 
’92,  Jno.  McManus,  Eng.,  ’91,  and  Jno.  McDermott,  Eng.,  ’90. 

The  base  ball  season  gives  hopes  of  being  quite  a  prosperous  one. 
We  learn  from  the  President  of  the  Association  that  each  and  .  very  one 
among  us  has  applied  for  admission. 

Although  the  Invincibles  have  not  as  yet  reorganized  for  the  spring, 
some  of  our  base  ball  enthusiasts  spend  their  recreation  playing  with  bat 
and  ball  on  the  campus. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  prefects,  we  have  at  last  secured  a  suit¬ 
able  place  to  catch  and  prepare  for  the  base  ball  season.  Curtains  have 
been  hung  up  on  either  side  of  our  gymnasium  hall,  and  there  is  no 
longer  danger  of  damaging  windows.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  quite  a  number  of  us  are  taking  good  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  billiard  tournament  is  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  The  climax 
of  excitement  was  reached  when  Messrs.  Carmody  and  Villa,  who  had 
been  winning  victory  after  victory,  came  to  measure  swords.  The  game 
was  very  close  until  Mr.  Villa  got  the  better  of  his  adversary,  whom  he 
managed  to  deteat  by  four  or  five  points. 
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/Da/;  e/T^a  ^ 


IVIITEO  NUMBCR  ONLY - f 

•  MADE  EACH  YEAH*  , 


Full  Dress. 
Latest  English 
oss  Country. 
^  "White  Caps  . 


HdJTLEMEInI  OF  R£Fl|lED  TASTE  v/lLL 
FIND  these  CIGARETTES  ale  THAT 
COdlD  Bt  DESIRED,  AMERICANS  •  IN" 

lo|Jdo|J  Will  fi]n!d  tHem  id  any  fi frst 
CLASS  TOBACCO  SjlOPOt'J  TRE  STRABO 

M/l OF  B4  HAND  (ROM  FINEST  SELECTED  STRAIGHT  CUT  VIRGINIA  LEAF. 

KINNEY  TOBACCO  CQ. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  KINNEY  BROS 

j'lEW-YORK 


JOHN  F.  B  SMYTH, 

Real  x  Estate  x  A ppraiser, 

nAIuchor)ccr  arid  jOro^er, 

69  Liberty  Street, 


Next  door  to  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Telephone,  John  350. 

HX  HEIDE,  ~ 

Best  Confectionery  in  th.e]V[ar^et 

16  Harrison  St.,  New  York. 


J.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

French,  English  and  American 

Plate  &  Window  Glass, 

i 

10  Si  12  College  Place  and  GO  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 

Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and 
Private  Dwellings  a  Spe-  ially. 


E  MONEUSE. 


128  &  130  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


JOSEPH  Cl  Lion'S 
*  STEEL**  PENS. 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404, 332,351,170^ 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  »y ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

_ H  “qj-  3  g|. _ 

DR.  WHITE’S  Celebrated  Cough  Drops, 

Pleasant  -to  Taste 

And  warranted  to  give  immediate  relief.  None  genuine  unless 
stamped  “  White  ”  on  one  side  and  “  Cough  ”  on  the  other 
side  of  each  Drop. 


Columbia  Billiard  Hall, 

NINETEEN  TABLES, 

V'  940  TO  94S  BROADWAY. 


JOHN  A.  McSORLEY  &  SON, 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  BROKERS,  NOTARIES, 

And  U  S  PASSPORT  AGENTS, 

42  Pine  Street,  and  Rotunda,  Custom  House,  New  York. 

Consignments  of  Merchandise,  cleared  at  the  Custom  House,  and  forwarded  with 
dispatch.  Particular  attention  given  to  goods  for  “Incorporated  Institutions.” 

Refers  by  special  permission  to  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  His  Grace,  M.  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop,  New  York. 


Between  22d  and  23d  Streets,  NEW  XZ” OIRILC. 


ALSO  WAREROOMS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 

- o - 

ARTHUR  &  DIMON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  UPPERS, 

And  Jobbers  in  Leather  and  Findings, 

37  ar.d  39  FFEEY  STREET  NEW  YOLK. 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 

134,  136  &  138  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Will  Mail  their  1887  Catalogue,  Containing  564  Large  Pages, 


Over  5,500  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket, 
Fishing,  Gymnasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods, 
and  games  of  every  description  for  out  and  indoor  use. 

Covers  printed  in  15  colors. 

SENT  BY  55.&.IXj,  B=OS,T’^A<3-E  B’-A-IID,  2  5  CENTS. 


UNION  BOTTLING  COMPANY, 

240,  242,  244  East  20th  Street, 

Branch  119  East  124th  St., 

ISAAC  A.  MORAN  &.  BRO.,  WILLS  &  TAYLOR,  Managers, 
NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  DOWD  &  CO, 

U  N  DERT  AKERS, 

fames  Dowd ,  Sexton  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 

No  169  West  18th  Street  near  Seventh  Ave  . 
Telephone  Call,  No.  531,  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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CROFT  BROTHERS, 


WIMB©W  SHAKES, 


1M.  BCHHKW, 

FURNISHING  ♦  UNDERTAKER, 

486  Willis  Avenue,  cor.  147th  St.,  New  York. 

Hearses  and  Coaches  to  let  at  all  hours. 


HOUSES  TO  LET.  RENTS  COLLECTED. 

WM.  IT.  COFFIN, 


THIRD  AVENUE,  COR.  118TH  ST., 

new  tcobk:. 


Sst&te  Insurance  ilsel&g. 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a  Specialty. 

FORDHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. 


JOSEPH  P.  McHUGH  &  CO., 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship, 

3  West  42d  Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 


BRUEN  BROS.  &  RITCHEY, 

U_T^7“Ib.olesa,le  I  XDr-mg'g'ists^R 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

No.  2  84  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker,  Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter, 

INTO.  2336  TiiLur-cL  Avenue, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  HXTUECW"  ~5T (~)T?.~Fg~ 

TRUNKS  AND  SACS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 

©’ZESZ-A-^TIE, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Office,  704  EAS'l'  134th  STREET, 

Residence,  700  E.  134th  St. 

Real  Es-barbe  and  Ins-ura-nce 


FULTON  WIRE  WORKS. 

WOOLEY  &  C0O, 

63  Fulton  Street,  N.  ¥.,  Retween  Gold  and  Cliff  Streets, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description.  Wire  Window  .Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 
Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. 


OTIS  <52  GOBSLI2TE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  PltESSlil)  SALT  G  It  A  Z  E  D 

VITRIFIED  DRAIN  AND  SEWER  PIPE, 

New  York  Office  and  Yard,  East  133th  Street, 

Telephone  Call  70,  Harlem.  MOTT  HAVEN,  NEW  YOKK. 


REGULAR  WEEKLY  RETURNS. 

ELD  IES  IE  3D  Zj  IE  HT  , 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 


C.  H.  ELDRED, 
IRVIN  HALEY. 


No  9  FULTON  MARKET, 

New  York. 


MHlrsuline  *  Academy, -s-F  ' 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding . 

Music  . .  . 


$142  50 
30  00 


M.  TRAVIS.  J-  J-  POWER. 

_*M.  TRAVIS  &  CO.*_ 

Commission  Merchants  &  Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  IV.  Y. 

JOH2 -WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  &  90  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  YORK. 


HENRY  M  COFFIN, 

(Sheiuiol  *  nni)  *  AHrpolhccary, 

6 84  KIN GSlililD GE  ROAD, 

FORIIS8  A II,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

O’SH AUGHNESSY  &  SIMPSON, 

Nnsn  EaoFiRs, 

409  WEST  13th  STREET, 

Between  gth  and  loth  Avenues,  inttu'W  ~wr~>T?.~R~ 

Cornices,  Gutters,  Leaders,  and  Windows,  made  and  put  up. 
Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 


MARVELOUS 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY* 

Wholly  unlike  artificial  systems. 

Any  book  learned  in  one  reading. 

Recommended  by  Mark  Twain.  Richard  Pkoctoi:,  the  Scientist,  Hons. 
W.  W.  Astor,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Dr.  Minor,  &c.  Class  of  100  Columbia  Law 
students  :  two  classes  of  200  each  at  Yale  ;  400  at  University  of  Penn.  Phila.,  400 
at  Wellesley  College,  and  three  large  classes  at  Chautauqua  University,  &c.  Pros¬ 
pectus  post  free  from 

PROF.  LOISETTE,  237  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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GEO.  N.  MANCHESTER.  WM.  N.  PHILBRICK 

MANCHESTER  &  PHILBRICK, 

DEALERS  IN 

MASONS’  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

Yard,  3d  Ave.  &  132d  St.,  and  Foot  E.  91st  St. 


G  F.  &  E.  C.  SWIFT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CHICAGO  DRESSED  BEEF, 

Mutton,  Veal  and  Hogs, 

9  to  31  Devoe  Ave.,  foot  of  Broad  Ave.,  West  Washington  Market, 

Telephone,  344  Murray.  3ST 'SToX'Hs:. 

St.  3oscpl)’s  Institute 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

FORDHAWJ,  ft) .  Y.  CITY. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September, 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  IS.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


TH2  BAP.  GAIN  BOOS  STOP.B, 

9  Cortlandt  Street,  corner  Broadway,  Benedict  Building,  N.  Y. 

\  vast  and  varied  collection  of  volumes,  old  and  new,  comprising  Foreign  and 
American  Literature,  at  marvellously  cheap  prices. 

Liberal  terms  to  Students,  Libraries,  etc.  New  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  Free. 
Additions  to  our  Stock  received  daily.  High  Prices  paid  for  Old  Books. 
Current  Publications  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

McHALE,  ROHDE  &  GO. 


HORSLEY  BARKER’S 

Near  the  Depot,  fOU.JjS&.m,  N.  Y. 


LOUIS  H  0  BN  ER, 
TUNER  OF  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

(TUNER  AT  THE  COLLEGE,) 

No.  225  EAST  17th  STREET, 


JP.  CORBITT, 

Manuiacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

a&is.  <&&m  «a4  sxa&w  mms, 

634  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

- THV  OH  — — 

N  G> .  -0=1  IE3  jZl.  . 

It  is  a  blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion 
as  nol  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

THE  FINEST  FLAVORED  AS  WELL  AS  THE  RICHEST  TEAS 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  4 1  Teas  a  specialty,  we 
invite  your  attention  toour  stock  of  First-class  Family  Groceries,  which 
we  claim  lo  be  second  to  none  in  this  city.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
Lute  Wax  and  Best  Quality  Stearic  Wax  Candles  of  all  sizes  for  Church 
use,  also  a  Lure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared  for  Altar  use.  Ordeis 
carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a  Brice  List. 

CALLAftAif  &  KEMP,  Ho.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


C.  V.  FORNES  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  OF 

WOOLENS, 

Corner  Broadway  and  Grand  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS  OF  THIS  PAPER, 


■^sE.  D.  FARRELL, ss© 

73  and  75  BOWERY, 

BEST  VALUE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN 

Bedding,  Stoves,  Etc.,  Etc. 


RICHARD  V.  HARNETT  &  CO., 

^raCTiepE^**- 

- AND - 

ESTATE  BBOITERS, 

23  LIBERTY  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Building. 

(Money  loaned  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.) 

Members  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Auction  Room  (Limited.) 


M.  E.  O’CONNOR, 

83  Chambers  St.  and  65  Reade  St.,  New  York, 

Dealer  in  Builders’  Hardware,  Hails, 

Building  Paper,  Etc. 

Manufacturer  and  Patentee  of  O’Connor’s  Patent  Pew  Guard  for  Chur.! 
Pews.  Send  for  circulars.  Estimates  of  Hardware  furnished 
on  application  from  plans  and  specifications. 

HUSSAR  HOTEL 

FINEST  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Cor.  Willis  Avenue  and  Southern  Bou'evard, 

NEW  YORK. 

G.  HERBERMANN, 

►Cr  Produce  y  Commission  y  Merchant, •§> 

3 IT  Washington  Street, 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  OEK. 


Vol.  VI. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  April,  1888. 


No.  6. 


APRIL. 

J.  PIEFFERN,  ’89. 

APRIL,  mother-month  of  Spring, 

The  trees  have  doffed  their  robes  of  white, 
And  wear  the  raiment  thou  dost  bring, — 
April,  mother-month  of  Spring, — 

And  on  the  boughs  the  bulbuls  sing 

When  heaven  is  wrapped  in  deepest  night, 

Drear  March,  by  thee  O  gracious  boon 
Of  highest  heaven,  is  conquered  quite; 

We  saw  him  slowly,  sadly  swoon, — 

Drear  March,  by  thee  O  gracious  boon, — * 

E’en  as  the  dazzled  morning-moon 
Before  the  new  sun’s  mellow  light. 

o> 

The  flowers  blow  beneath  thy  gaze, 

And  new-born  shrubs  new  dwellings  find, 
ddte  cattle  in  the  meadows  graze, — 

The  flowers  blow  beneath  thy  gaze, 

And  spread  their  petals  to  the  rays, 

Whilom  unwooed  of  summer  wind. 


ENVOI. 

To  nature  all,  first  born  of  Spring, 

Thou  bringest  joys,  which  find  surcease 
When  winter  comes  again.  But  bring 
To  us,  O  month,  first  born  of  Spring, 
Fresh  graces  from  the  Risen  King 
To  live  sweet  lives  of  lasting  peace. 
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LETTERS— RUSKIN,  HAGGARD,  ANDREW  LANG. 

RUSKIN. 


DEAR  SIR: — Your  letter,  although  of  a  class  to  which 
I  generally  make  no  reply,  presented  some  points 
which  I  feel  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon 
once  more,  even  at  this  late  day.  And  I  beg  of  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  I  am  an  old  man  now  and  unable  to  write  as 
much  as  formerly ;  if  my  answer  is  not  full  enough  to  satisfy 
you,  let  this  be  my  excuse. 

You  are  by  no  means  the  first  one  who  has  taxed  me 
with  contradicting  myself  in  regard  to  the  purpose  I  had  in 
view  in  the  production  of  my  work  on  Modern  Painters. 
Mr.  Bayne  especially,  who  has  done  me  the  high  honor  of 
numbering  me  among  his  masters,  has  noticed  the  apparent 
contradiction.  I  say  apparent  advisedly,  for  in  reality  there 
is  no  contradiction.  I  did  indeed  say  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  that  “  no  zeal  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  any  individual,  no  personal  feeling  of  any  kind,  has 
the  slightest  weight  or  influence  w'ith  me,”  and  I  meant  it 
not  less  than  when  I  said  later  on  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
same  work  that  I  was  writing  “  not  in  any  desire  to  explain 
the  principles  of  art,  but  in  the  endeavor  to  defend  an  indi¬ 
vidual  painter  from  injustice.”  Many  have  considei’ed  these 
two  statements  irreconcilable,  but  I  think  they  can  easily  be 
made  to  agree. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Turner,  the  artist  against 
whose  maligners  the  work  was  principally  directed,  was  not 
at  the  time  by  any  means  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
mine.  When  I  made  the  statement  quoted  from  the  preface 
of  the  work,  I  meant  to  say  and  thought  I  would  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  it  was  not  my  zeal  for  the  success  of 
Mr.  Turner  nor  any  personal  friendship  of  mine  that 
prompted  me  to  take  up  the  gage  in  behalf  of  one  whose 
reputation  is  now  far  above  the  need  of  my  poor  services. 
It  passes  my  comprehension,  however,  how  any  one  can  read 
the  context  of  that  preface  and  fail  to  understand  that  the 
motive,  which  impelled  me  to  write  the  book,  was  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Turner  as  a  painter  and  my  de¬ 
sire  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks  of  rooted  prejudice  and 
arrogant  ignorance. 

In  the  other  remark  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  work  I  intended  to  say  that  the  original  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  work  was  in  my  desire  to  vindicate  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  great  artist,  rather  than  to  explain  the  principles  of 
art.  Later  on  indeed  the  work  took  a  more  comprehensive 
basis,  but  the  original  plan  was  as  I  have  said. 

I  cannot  now  recall  my  boyish  enthusiasm  for  Turner  with¬ 
out  thinking  that  it  was  extravagant.  In  my  unbounded  ad¬ 
miration  I  fondly  imagined  that  the  landscapes  of  Turner 
were  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  mortal  to  go  ;  but 
now  though  I  have  lost  my  appreciation  of  none  of  their 
beauties,  I  can  perceive  some  of  their  defects.  My  admira¬ 
tion  for  Turner,  however,  is  not  less  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
founded  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  was  my  extravagant  wor¬ 
ship  in  days  gone  by. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  the  explanation  which  you  ask 
for,  of  my  theory  in  regard  to  natural  beauty.  The  subject 
requires  the  use  of  abstractions  and  hence  the  explanation 


of  it  is  not  very  easily  understood.  I  will  make  the  attempt, 
however,  and  I  think,  by  means  of  a  few  illustrations,  you 
will  be  able  to  get  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  matter. 

It  is  my  doctrine  then  that  everything  which  we  call 
beautiful  in  nature,  is  beautiful  only  inasmuch  as  it  typifies 
some  attribute  of  the  Divinity.  The  pale  streak  of  light 
that  marks  the  departing  sun  is  beautiful,  for  it  suggests  to 
our  mind  .the  idea  of  Infinity,  which  is  an  attribute  of  God. 
Faith  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things,  for  its  essence  is  in 
Repose  which  is  the  type  of  Divine  permanence  and  the 
most  unfailing  test  of  beauty.  Unity,  Purity,  Symmetry  and 
Modration,  too,  as  types  of  the  Divine  attributes  are  infallible 
tests  of  beauty.  I  might  go  on  giving  instances  without 
end  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  it  and  I  would  perhaps  only 
confuse  you  by  so  doing.  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  under¬ 
stand  my  theory  from  this  very  meagre  explanation  ;  but  if 
you  have  not  the  leisure  or  are  unwilling  to  read  the  full  ex¬ 
planation  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Modern  Painters, 
I  would  recommend  to  you  Mr.  Bayne’s  chapter  on  the 
theory  in  his  Lessons  from  my  Masters.  He  has  grasped 
my  idea  very  clearly  and  has  put  it  in  a  very  concise  form. 

Yours,  etc. 

*  *  * 

To  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ,  writer  of  triolets,  rondeaux,  etc.: 

Dear  Sir — I  write  to  inform  you  that  some  time  ago  I 
became  very  fond  of  your  verses.  As  this  will  be  regarded 
by  you  as  a  singularly  remarkable  phenomenon,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  go  into  details  and  inform  you,  point  by  point, 
how  this  great  event  came  about.  You  must  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  have  all  your  books  in  the  library  here.  Often 
while  rummaging  about  among  the  books,  my  eye  fell  on 
your  name,  on  which  occasions  I  invariably  remarked  to 
myself  “A  man  with  such  a  name  should  never  have  written 
verse.”  For  thus  judging  of  your  merits  from  a  prejudice 
to  your  name,  I  am  very  sorry.  But  to  return.  It  fell  out 
upon  a  certain  day  that  a  desire  of  learning  something  about 
old  books  took  hold  of  me.  I  recalled  your  “Books  and 
Bookmen.”  Overcoming  my  unreasonable  prejudice  I 
opened  the  book  at  the  dedication  page.  I  read  your  lines 
to  Brander  Matthews : 

You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in, 

You  found  them  shelter  over  sea ; 

Beyond  the  Atlantic’s  foam  and  din 

You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in  ! 

If  any  reader  there  they  win 
To  you  he  owes  them  not  to  me. 

You  took  my  vagrom  essays  in, 

You  found  them  shelter  over  sea ! 

# 

After  reading  these  lines  two  or  three  times,  the  feeling 
against  your  unpoetic  name  disappeared  forever;  indeed, 
unconsciously  though  surely,  I  was  beginning  to  find  poetry 
i.i  the  disposition  of  the  liquids  X  and  N,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  book  flew  by  under  the  pressure  of  my  thumb,  and  I 
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suddenly  found  myself  face  to  face  with  “Ballade  of  the 
Unattainable.” 

“  The  books  I  cannot  hope  to  buy, 

Their  phantoms  round  me  waltz  and  wheel ; 

They  pass  before  the  dreaming  eye, 

E'er  sleep  the  dreaming  eye  can  seal. 

A  kind  of  literary  reel 
They  dance ;  but  fair  the  bindings  shine. 

Prose  cannot  tell  them  what  I  feel, 

The  books  that  never  can  be  mine !  etc.” 

1  was  so  pleased  with  this  that  I  determined  to  look 
through  your  other  books,  which  same  I  did,  with  much 
profit  to  myself  and  great  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
yon.  I  have  written  this  letter  to  you  as  an  act  of  repara¬ 
tion.  Wishing  you  success  in  securing  the  books,  which  at 
present  you  “  cannot  hope  to  buy,”  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  An 
drew  Lang  (it  sounds  poetical  now). 

Your  devoted  admirer, 

W. 

*  *  * 

To  Mr.  II.  JR.  Haggard: 

Dear  Sir — After  reading  and  admiring  quite  a  number  of 
your  works,  and  determining  after  reading  each  one  to  write 
to  you  fur  information  about  it,  I  finally  decided  to  seek 
information  concerning  the  one  which  pleased  me  most, 
“  King  Solomon’s  Mines.”  I  suppose  you  will  think  the 
only  information  I  seek  is  the  exact  location  of  those  famous 
mines,  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  there.  But  although  the 
glittering  gems  have  their  attraction  for  me  as  for  many 
others,  I  would  rather  sit  quietly  in  the  shade  and  read  your 
thrilling  description  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  that 
men  undergo  in  search  of  them,  than  search  myself. 


In  your  introduction  to  this  book  you  declare  it  to  be  a 
story  without  a  woman,  except  two  whom  you  name  and 
speak  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  them 
to  be  mere  supernumeraries  or  even  less  than  that.  But  in 
the  story  itself  they  both  perform  quite  important  parts, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  them  so  captivates,  by  her  beauty,  an 
English  captain,  that  at  her  death  he  sheds  tears,  which 
nothing  else,  unless  it  were  the  loss  of  his  single  eye  glass, 
could  produce.  What  under  the  sun,  except  woman,  can 
produce  such  effects  as  these. 

Then  the  other,  although  I  doubt  if  any  man  would  throw 
himself  at  her  feet,  crying  “  O  Ethereal  Gazelle,”  or,  “  O 
most  Beauteous  Damsel,”  still  held  an  important  part  in  the 
piece  since  it  was  she  who  opened  the  secret  chamber  to 
allow  the  three  treasure  seekers  to  enter,  and  carry  off,  if 
they  could,  the  gold  and  precious  stones.  And  now  since 
these  two  perform  such  important  parts  in  the  piece,  why 
speak  so  lightly  of  them  in  your  introduction.  This  much 
for  the  women.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  English  captain.  When  the  poor  man  is  toiling 
over  the  scorching  sands  of  Africa,  clothed  in  an  eye  glass  a 
white  shirt  and  a  pah’  of  shoes,  why  not,  in  the  line  of  more 
clothing  put  an  oxidized- silver  headed  cane  in  his  hand; 
and  again,  since  the  captain  was  so  fond  of  dress  and  jew¬ 
elry,  why  is  it  that  he  does  not  at  least  take  one  of  the  many 
large  brilliants,  with  which  to  adorn  his  shirt  front  and  daz¬ 
zle  the  eyes  of  his  London  friends  whenever  he  visited  the 
opera?  Having  asked  all  1  care  to  know  at  present  concern¬ 
ing  this  book,  and  hoping  you  will  answer  what  I  have 
asked,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Solomon  Rex,  Jr. 

[Letters  to  authors  may  be  sent  through  us.  We  will  see 
about  the  answering.  W.  H.  McC.,  ’88.] 


RUDOLPH  OF  DRACHENFELLS— A  TALE  OF  EASTERTIDE. 

T.  A.  DALY,  ’91. 

DRANCHEN PELLS,  the  castle,  rests 

Firm  on  the  towering  mountain-crests, 

And  storm  and  tempest  stoutly  breasts. 

’  T is  vintage  time  on  the  river  Rhine, 

Gather  the  grapes  in— make  the  wine. 

Strong  are  its  walls  though  hoar  and  gray, 

By  Karl  the  mighty  built  they  say, 

Count  Rudolf  now  doth  hold  full  sway. 

Rudolph  went  as  a  red-cross  knight 
For  Christ's  dear  sake  to  the  holy  fight. 

To-day  he  comes  with  his  trusty  band 
From  heathenesse  where  his  strong  right  hand 
Smote  the  paynim  in  Holy  Land. 

A  happy  day  at  Drachenfells,  — 

Fire  the  beacon — ring  the  bells. 
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To  Drachenfells  this  April  mom 
The  vassals  have  come  at  call  of  horn 
Loud  through  the  echoing  mountains  borne. 

Welcome  the  prince :  echo  hill,  echo  vale 
Echo  vale,  echo  hill— Count  Rudolf,  hail! 

So  Frederick  sounded  the  bugle  call, 

Lithe  of  body,  sturdy  and  tall, 

Him  Rudolph  had  left  to  guard  his  hall. 

Frederick,  henchman  leal  and  true, 

Gather  the  people  unto  you  ! 

“Faith  to  our  lord  let  us  pledge  anew 
Iu  wine  as  red  as  the  blood  he  drew 
When  he  smote  the  heathen,  through  and  through. 

Fill  the  beakers — peal  the  bells 
For  Rudolf,  count  of  Drachen fells. 

So  Frederick  spake  :  at  his  command 
The  feast  is  spread  with  lavish  hand 
For  the  weary  lord  and  his  weary  band. 

Drachenfells  by  the  river  Rhine, 

Rich  in  true  men,  rich  in  vcine! 

The  vassals  wait  in  the  crowded  hall, 

The  sun  is  low,  great  shadows  fall, 

When,  hark !  from  without  a  bugle-call. 

He  comes,  he  comes  with  his  weary  band, 

From  heathenesse  and  Holy  Land  ! 

Down  fell  the  draw-bridge,  wide  flew  the  gate, 
Without  two  sad-faced  heralds  wait : 

Their  looks  bespeak  Count  Rudolf’s  fate. 

A  woeful  mein  and  a  sorry  guest 
Bode  ill,  I  trow,  to  a  happy  feast. 

“From  Holy  Land  we  bring  sad  word,” 

The  heralds  said,  ‘  ‘  thy  noble  lord 
Was  stricken  down  by  a  paynim  sword.” 

0,  true  hearts  weep  !  go  toll  the  bells 
For  Rudolf,  count  of  Drachenfells. 


*  * 


Full  twenty  years  had  come  and  passed 
Since  Frederick  blew  the  bugle-blast 
That  echoes  woke  in  the  mountains  vast. 

Echoes  woke  in  the  green-walled  dells, 
Calling  the  people  to  Drachenfells. 

Mass  has  been  said  this  Easter  Day, 

When  slowly  up  the  mountain  way 
Labors  a  pilgrim  old  and  gray. 

Who  wanders  here  in  the  heat  of  noon 
With  scallop-shell  and  sandall  shoon  ? 

“For  Christ’s  and  our  Lady’s  sake,”  he  said, 

“  Give  a  poor  pilgrim  rest  and  bread.” 

The  warden  honored  this  hoary  head. 

Rest  thee,  pilgrim,  rest,  nor  fear, 

Leal  and  true  men  guard  thee  here. 

Quoth  Frederick  taking  the  old  man’s  hand, 
“Thou  hast  dwelt,”  God  wot,  “in  Holy  Land, 
Heardest  thou  aught  of  Rudolf's  band  ?  ” 

The  pilgrim  rises,  his  bosom  swells, 

“/am  Rudolf  of  Drachenfells.” 

Fill  the  beakers— peal  the  bells 
For  Rudolph,  lord  of  Drachenfells. 
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THE  PLEIADE. 

J  W.  HEFFERN, ’89. 


HOWARDS  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 

;j  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  French  literature  which 
had  a  large  following  in  its  day,  and  the  effects  of 
which  have  lasted  even  to  the  present  time.  The  movement 
and  its  promoters  are  known  as  the  Pleiade,  a  name  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  classical  fever  of  the  time,  was  given, 
as  the  word  indicates,  to  seven  men:  Eonsard,  Du  Bellay, 
Belleau,  Baif,  Daurat,  Jodelle  and  Pontus  de  Tyard. 
These  men  formed  the  famous  syndicate  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  French  language  and  tastes  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  first  a  careful  study  and 
imitation  of  the  classics,  and  then  the  application  of  the 
expressions  and  ideas  gleaned  from  the  pagan  authors  to 
the  French.  Their  main  object,  to  a  certain  extent,  undoubt 
edly  failed,  but  we  must  admit  that  their  grounds  were 
perfectly  honest.  However,  the  method  and  course  of 
action  pursued  by  them  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
literature  and  letters  of  their  own  country — a  change  which 
has  given  a  larger  vocabulary  and  a  more  varied  style  of 
expression  to  the  productions  of  French  authors  ;  but,  above 
all,  it  gave  to  the  future  generations  of  poets  and  litterateurs 
that  grace  and  simplicity  which  has  created  immortality  for 
a  Homer  and  a  Horace.  In  considering  these  facts,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  faithful  band  failed  entirely  in  its 
undertaking. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Pleiade  was  Pierre 
Eonsard,  known  in  his  own  time  as  the  Prince  of  Poets 
He  was  born  at  La  Poissonniere,  a  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eiver  Loire,  in  1524.  His  father  had  long  bten  the 
faithful  servant  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  boy  Eonsard  also,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  gained  favor  for  himself  at  court,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  attached  to  embassies  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland 
and  other  nations.  This  sort  of  life,  however,  was  for  him 
very  short,  for,  when  still  a  minor,  he  contracted  a  severe 
illness,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  his 
court  duties.  He  was  naturally  very  ambitious,  and  during 
the  long  hours  of  solitude,  confined  to  his  room,  he  strove 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  In  time  his  sickness  passed  away,  but,  sad  to  say, 
it  rendered  him  almost  totally  deaf.  He  could  not  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  court  again,  so,  for  consolation,  he 
decided  to  study  literature.  He  placed  himself  under 
Daurat,  a  famous  scholar  and  teacher  of  the  time,  at  the 
College  Coqueret.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  here 
he  met  as  fellow-students,  Du  Bellay,  Belleau  and  Baif,  who, 
with  himself,  Daurat,  Jodelle  and  Pontus  de  Tyard,  as  we 
receive  from  authority  most  generally  accepted,  afterward 
formed  the  Pleiade.  Eonsard  and  Du  Bellay  were  its  chief 
promoters,  and  they  gained  most  of  the  honors  which  were 
at  that  time  and  at  a  little  later  period  showered  upon  its 
members  and  their  productions.  The  first  publication  of 
any  work  of  the  society  was  that  of  Du  Bellay ’s  “  Defense 
et  Illustration  de  la  Lancjue  Francaise .” 

The  principles  and  arguments  set  forth  in  this  production 
are  various.  He  avows  that  the  forms  of  literature  then  in 
vogue  were  too  light  and  common,  and  that  the  necessary 


amount  of  labor  was  not  given  by  authors  in  the  production 
of  their  works.  He  recommends  the  style  of  the  aucients, 
and  principally,  for  poetry,  the  odes  of  Horace.  This  was 
followed  by  the  first  real  issue  of  the  Pleiade,  sprung  from 
the  very  principles  upon  which  the  society  was  based,  in  the 
shape  of  a  volume  of  poems  from  the  j)en  of  Eonsard,  which 
were  published  in  1550.  Between  this  period  and  1560, 
many  productions  of  Eonsard  came  into  publicity,  among 
which  are  his  “Hymnes”  and  a  number  of  other  poems,  all 
of  which  were  |  ublished  in  one  volume  in  1560.  In  the 
meantime  Eonsard  was  gaining  great  favor  at  court ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  famous  in  his  own 
time,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  his  popularity  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  from  the  very  throne  itself.  One  year 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1585,  he  reprinted  all  of 
his  works,  with  a  great  many  alterations,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  best  commentators,  did  not  improve  them  in  the 
least.  His  poetry  has  been  very  severely  criticized,  but  by 
fair  and  impartial  judges  he  is  said  to  have  one  or  two 
principal  faults,  the  main  one  of  which  is  that,  throughout 
his  works,  there  are  not  seen  the  true  touches  of  the  master- 
hand,  such  as  gave  to  Yirgil  and  Horace  so  fixed  and 
permanent  a  place  in  the  firmament  of  literature  and  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  few  poets  who  have  gained  more 
fame  and  have  merited  it  so  well  as  Pierre  de  Eonsard. 

Although  Eonsard  is  the  most  prolific  of  the  poets  of  the 
Pleiade,  Du  Bellay  is  considered  the  best.  His  works,  if  we 
do  not  consider  bulk  and  range,  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
Eonsard  in  accuracy,  delicacy  and  sweetness.  He  was  born 
in  1525,  and  died  in  1560.  His  life  was  short  and  “  filled 
with  bitterness,”  but  he  still  lives  to-day,  and  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  for  centuries.  His  finest  work  is  said 
to  be  the  prose  composition,  “  Les  Antiquit es  de  Rome 
His  poetical  productions  are  chiefly  sonnets  and  odes,  among 
which  are  his  famous  “  Sonnets  to  Olive  ”  and  his  “  Van- 
neur.”  He  is  noted  for  his  grace  and  simplicity,  which 
qualities  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  his  “  Vanneur.” 
This,  for  beauty  and  grace,  has  never  been  surpassed  nor 
even  equaled,  except,  perhaps,  by  Eemy  Belleau’s  “  Avril 
This  poem  has  placed  its  author  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
some  respects,  with  Du  Bellay  ;  but  we  think  in  his  other 
works  Du  Bellay  undoubtedly  holds  first  place. 

Of  Eemy  Belleau  little  can  or  should  be  said,  as  we 
intended  merely  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  lives  and 
promoters  of  the  Pleiade.  As  was  said,  his  poem  “  Avril  ” 
is  equal  to  some  of  the  productions  of  Du  Bellay  and  also 
Eonsard ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  cannot  compare  with  them. 
He  lacks  their  lofty  sentiments  and  is  entirely  too  limited  in 
his  range.  Among  his  virtues  may  be  classed  his  large 
vocabulary  and  expressions  born  of  the  very  principles  of 
the  Pleiade. 

All  of  the  other  members,  with  but  one  exception  (Daurat, 
who  was  called  the  dark  star,  because  he  produced  nothing 
of  importance),  have  left  us  some  token  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  and  membership  in  the  Pleiade.  But  none  of  their 
productions  is  so  widely  read  and  praised  as  are  those  of 
Eonsard  and  Du  Bellay,  to  whose  studies,  talents  and  labors 
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are  mainly  due  the  glory  and  credit  which  even  now  accrue  Belleau’s  “  A  vril It  is  next  to  impossible  to  render  the 
to  the  famous  Pleiade  of  the  Renaissance.  We  venture  to  light,  airy  grace  of  the  originals  : 
give  an  English  rendering  of  Du  Bellay’s  “  Vanneur ”  and 


THE  WINNOWER  TO  THE  WINDS. 

^""T^O  you,  light  troops,  who  with  fair-flitting  wings 
From  every  marge, _e’en  of  the  tiny  springs, 

-L  Send  out  athwart  the  water’s  breast 
The  growing  ripples  ;  and  with  whistling  sound 
Awake  the  woods  where  cassia  plants  abound, 

And  sway  the  platan’s  leafy  crest. 

To  you  I  offer  these  blue  violets, — 

So  sweet  that  e’en  the  burdened  bee  oft  frets 
To  glean  from  them  a  greater  store. 

These  blooming  buds,  full  redolent,  are  all 
Your  own,  which,  freed  by  your  soft  breath,  fast  fall 
From  the  boughs  of  the  stately  sycamore. 

Blow  lightly  in  thy  dalliance  across 
This  wide-stretched  wold  ;  and  let  the  marish  moss 
The  sedge  and  fen,  full  drear  and  dun, 

Be  winnowed  by  thy  breath  ;  whilst  in  the  mead 
I  labor  long  with  stover,  corn  and  seed 
Beneath  the  scorching  summer’s  sun. 


APRIL. 

APRIL,  the  perfume- burdened  breath  of  Venus  fair, 
The  grace  and  joy  that  e’er 
Beam  radiantly  from  out  her  winsome  eyes. 

April,  the  soothing  breath  of  Gods,  which  still  invades 
The  deep  and  dark-blue  skies, 

When  wafted  upward  from  the  plains  and  sunny  glades. 

'Tis  thou,  O  courteous,  gentle  one,  that  e’er  dost  bring 
To  us  again  in  spring 

The  dapper  swallows  ;  who  at  thy  behest  soon  seek 
Their  long-left  sylvan  dells  in  this  fresh-flowered  clime, 
They  swarm  the  woods, — the  creek 
And  meadows,  these  fair  harbingers  of  Spring’s  glad  time. 


SOME  EASTER  SONGS  FROM  OLD  MONASTERIES. 

F.  DONOVAN,  '91. 


Nr  ATURALLY  one  would  consider  the  secluded  and 
ascetic  life  of  the  medieval  monasteries  to  be  the 
least  productive  of  anything  akin  to  poetry,  yet  we 
have  abundant  proof  that  some  of  our  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  verse  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  monastic  soil  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  an  almost  universally  admitted  fact  that 
in  no  field  of  literary  labor  has  there  been  so  many  repeated 
attempts  and  consequent  failures  as  in  the  effort  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  God  in  verse ;  and  we  find  that  some  of  our 
greatest  poets,  although  their  sentiments  on  things  purely 
natural  were  of  an  order  approaching  the  sublime  were  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  expression,  when  their  thoughts  were  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  supernatural,  for  this  requires  a  super¬ 


natural  enlightenment  which,  unfortunately,  many  of  them 
had  not  received.  The  life  of  the  monk,  though  deprived  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  severed  from  everything  which 
would  tend  to  foster  in  him  a  love  of  earth,  was  illumined 
by  the  light  of  faith,  and  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
fitting  place  wherein  to  find  those  gems  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  found  in  Christian  poetry. 

The  earliest  author  of  Christian  verse  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  born, 
probably,  at  Treves,  about  the  year  340.  A  man  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  abilities,  he  soon  arose  to  a  prominent  position  in  the 
state.  Anxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  having  died  in  the  year 
374,  the  people  assembled  to  choose  his  successor.  In  the 
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contest  a  tumult  arose,  which  Ambrose  was  called  in  to  quell. 
On  his  appearance  the  cry  was  raised,  “Ambrose,  Bishop !  ’ 
which  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  multitude,  and  al¬ 
though  he  protested  that  he  was  not  baptized,  and  even  took 
to  flight,  he  was  soon  apprehended,  and  having  received  bap  • 
tism,  was,  seven  days  later,  invested  with  the  bishop’s  office. 

In  his  subsequent  career  he  displayed  the  same  dauntless 
courage  and  strength  of  character  which  had  characterized 
his  former  life.  It  is  related  of  him  that  at  one  time  tbe 
Empress  Justiniana  demanded  the  Portian  Church  of  Milan 
for  the  Arians,  and  he,  to  save  it  from  her  hands,  remained 
in  the  edifice  with  his  congregation  for  five  days,  and  sus¬ 
tained  their  enthusiasm  by  the  singing  of  hymns  of  his  own 
composition,  while  without  the  building  was  surrounded  with 
soldiery.  He  ended  his  brave  life  on  the  4tli  of  April,  397. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorship  of  many  of  his  poems  is 
disputed.  However,  we  print  a  few  stanzas  of  a  very  credit¬ 
able  translation,  by  Mrs.  Charles,  of  the  Easter  hymn  begin 
ning,  “Hie  est  die  verus  Dei,”  the  credit  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  given  to  St.  Ambrose: 

This  is  the  very  clay  of  God — 

Serene  with  holy  light  it  came  ; 

In  which  the  stream  of  sacred  blood 
Swept  over  the  world’s  crime  and  shame. 

Lost  souls  with  faith  once  more  it  filled, 

The  darkness  from  blind  eyes  dissolved, 

Whose  load  of  fear  too  great  to  yield, 

Seeing  the  dying  thief  absolved. 

Changing  the  cross  for  the  reward 

That  moment’s  faith  obtains  his  Lord ; 

Before  the  just  his  spirit  flies, 

The  first  fruits  enter  Paradise. 

Between  Ambrose  and  his  successor  as  an  author  of  Christ¬ 
ian  poetry,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  two  centuries  elapsed. 
Fortunatus  was  born  in  Venetia,  about  the  year  530.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  men  a  greater  dissimilarity  of  character 
could  not  have  existed.  The  one  stern  and  determined ;  the 
other  gay  and  often  frivolous.  Fortunatus  pursued  his 
studies  at  Ravenna,  and  was  noted  for  his  learning.  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  last  poets  to  whom  Latin  was 
a  mother  tongue.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
from  castle  to  castle,  where  his  light  heart  and  poetical  genius 
always  made  him  a  welcome  visitor.  Having  crossed  into 
France,  he  became  acquainted  with  Queen  Radegunda,  and 
as  an  outgrowth  of  their  friendship,  he  entered  a  monastery 
which  she  had  established  at  Poictiers.  The  rigorous  and 
aesthetic  life  practiced  here  seems  to  have  somewhat  settled 
his  frivolous  propensity,  for  while  here  he  wrote  those  beauti¬ 
ful  hymns,  “Vexilla  Regis  Prodeunt”  (“The  Royal  Banners 
Forward  Go  ”),  “  Pange  Lingua  Gloriosa  ”  (“  Sing,  My  Ton  gue 
the  Glorious  Story  ”),  and  “  Salve,  Festa  Dies  ”  (“  Hail,  Festal 
Day”). 

In  599,  Fortunatus  received  the  Bishopric  of  Poictiers,  and 
died  after  about  ten  years  service  in  that  capacity.  We  ap¬ 
pend  a  few  stanzas  from  a  translation  of  his  “Savle,  Festal, 
Dies :  ” 

Hail !  day  of  days  in  peals  of  praise, 

Throughout  all  ages  owned  ; 

When  Christ,  our  God,  hell’s  empire  trod, 

And  high  o’er  Heaven  was  throned. 


This  glorious  morn,  the  world  new  born, 
In  rising  beauty  shows  ; 

How  with  her  Lord  to  life  restored, 

Her  gifts  and  graces  rose. 


The  earlier  poets  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  flexibility  of  the  Latin  tongue,  for  among  them  we  find 
no  attempt  at  rhyming  versification ;  not  that  the  knowledge 
of  rhyme  had  not  already  existed  and  been  practically  used 
before  the  time  of  the  poets  mentioned  above,  for  we  could 
conclusively  prove,  on  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Trench, 
that  it  had  been  used  by  the  early  Roman  poets.  St.  Hilary, 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  first  Christian  poet  whom  we 
know  to  have  written  in  rhyming  verse,  and  thence  we  can 
follow  its  use  down  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  following  verses,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  furn¬ 
ishes  us  with  a  beautiful  example  of  the  flexibility  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  translation  is  by  the  Rev. 
E  A.  Washburn: 


Wipe  the  tear  drops  from  tliine 
eyes ; 

Still  thy  sorrow,  Magdalena, 
Not  at  Simon’s  board  thou 
kneelest, 

Pouring  thy  repentant  sighs. 
All  with  thy  glad  heart  rejoices, 
All  things  sing  with  happy 
voices. 

Hallelujah ! 

In  the  life  of  St.  Beuard  of  Clairvaux,  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  study  of  the  hymnologists  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Born  in  the  year  1091,  of  a  noble  family  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Citeaux  at  the  age  of 
twenty  two.  Here  was  practiced  the  severest  asceticism  of 
any  of  the  contemporaneous  monasteries  Three  years  later, 
he,  with  twelve  of  his  associates,  was  sent  out  to  found  a  new 
house,  and  having  settled  in  the  Yalley  of  Wormwood,  in  a 
few  years  they  transformed  this  desolate  tract  of  land  into 
the  beautiful  Yalley  of  Clairvaux,  and  in  this  new  retreat  his 
five  brothers  and  father  soon  joined  him.  He  left  us  much 
poetry,  and  we  print  an  extract  from  a  translation  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Caswell  of  one  of  his  hymns,  which  we  think 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  others : 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast ; 

But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see, 

And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 


Pone  luctum,  Magdalena, 

Et  serena  1  aery  mas  ; 

Non  est  jam  Simonis  coena, 
Non  cur  fletum  exprimas, 
Causae  mille  sunt  laetandi, 
Causae  mille  exultandi. 

Halleluia ! 


Nor  voice  can  sing,  nor  heart  can  frame, 
Nor  can  the  memory  find 
A  sweeter  sound  than  Thy  blest  name, 
O,  Saviour  of  mankind. 


While  Clairvaux,  under  the  protecting  influence  of  St.  Ben- 
ard,  was  flourishing  in  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  Cluny,  its  rival 
monastery,  was  subject  to  the  mild  rule  of  Peter  the  Vener¬ 
able.  His  gentle  and  yielding  character  was  not  at  all  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  of  St.  Benard,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  his  disapprobation,  and  at  various  times  accused 
Peter  of  too  great  indulgence  to  those  under  his  charge.  He 
died  in  the  year  1156.  Of  the  very  few  of  his  poems  which 
are  in  our  possession,  the  following  one,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
beauty,  is  at  least  a  marvel  of  ingenuity ;  and  the  translation 
by  Mrs.  Charles  reproduces  as  near  as  possible,  we  think,  the 
spirit  of  the  original : 
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Mortis  portis  fractis,  fortis 
Fortior  vim  sustulit 
Et  per  crucem  regem  trucenF 
Infernorum  perculit. 

Lumen  clarum  tenebrarum 
Sedibus  resplenduit 
] )  u  m  salvare  recreare 
Quod  crearit  voluit. 

Lo,  the  gates  of  death  are  broken, 

And  the  strong  man  arm’d  is  spoil’d 
Of  his  armor,  which  he  trusted, 

By  the  Stronger  Arm  despoil’d  ; 

Vanquished  is  the  prince  of  hell, 

Smitten  by  the  cross  he  fell. 

Then  the  purest  light  resplendent, 

Shone  those  seats  of  darkness  through  ; 

When,  to  save  whom  He  created, 

God  will’d  to  create  anew. 

Next  in  the  line  of  Christian  poets  we  find  Adam  of  Victor, 


a  man  whom  Archbishop  Trench  does  not  hesitate  to  term 
the  foremost  among  the  sacred  Latin  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  at  an  early  age 
renounced  the  world  for  the  hermitage  of  St.  Victor.  The 
following  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  quality  of  his  verse, 
and  the  equally  fine  translation  is  by  Philip  S.  Worsley: 

Mundi  renovatio, 

Nova  parit  gaudia ; 

Resurgenti  Domino 
Coresurgunt  omnia ; 

Elementa  serviunt, 

Et  auctoris  sentiunt ; 

Quanta  sint  solemnia. 

Now  the  world’s  fresh  dawn  of  birth, 

Teems  with  new  rejoicings  rife  ; 

Christ  is  rising,  and  on  earth 
All  things  with  Him  rise  to  life ; 

Feeling  this  memorial  day, 

Him  the  elements  obey  ; 

Serve  and  lay  aside  their  strife. 


TWA  OUTLAWS  BOLD. 

J.  C.  McNElLLEY,  ’90. 


TV  T  ANY  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mantle  of  romance 

\  I  which  fell  gracefully  from  the  shoulders  of  that 
great  novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  much  admired  writer  of  the  present  day,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  has  won  considerable  fame  in  the  field  of  literature.  It 
is  our  humble  endeaver  to  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  the 
honor  imputed  to  him,  and  that  in  the  school  of  romance  he 
deserves  to  be  considered  a  noble  successor  to  the  immortal 
Scott.  In  examining  his  works,  we  find  that  in  several 
cases  he  has  created  characters  very  similar  to  those  of 
Scott ;  so  for  our  purpose  we  will  follow  a  certain  line  of 
character  which  we  find  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  both 
authors,  comparing  Alan  Breck  in  Stevenson’s  novel,  with 
Rob  Roy  in  Scott’s  novel  of  that  name. 

The  two  men  are  very  much  alike,  and  I  think  that  Ste¬ 
venson  has  produced  a  character  equal  to  that  which  came 
from  the  magic  pen  of  Scott.  Both  men  were  Highlanders 
in  like  circumstances,  being  leaders  of  clans.  Their  lives 
were  both  in  constant  danger,  as  the  British  Government 
had  set  a  price  upon  their  heads.  Like  the  deer  they  lived 
upon  the  trackless  mountain,  slept  in  the  heather  and,  like 
the  wolf,  found  cover  in  some  cave. 

The  sod  was  their  pillow  and  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon 
lighted  them  to  their  cold  couch,  or  rather  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  as  they  generally  traveled  under  cover  of 
night.  They  both  had  the  faculty  of  eluding  pursuers,  or, 
if  captured,  generally  escaped  by  their  cunning  and  bravery. 
Alan  Breck,  like  Rob  Roy,  was  a  specimen  of  great  phys¬ 
ical  endurance. 

The  amount  of  hardship  he  could  stand  is  remarkable. 
Rob  Roy  was  broad,  heavy  and  exceedingly  powerful ;  Alan 
jBreck  was  smaller  but  closely  knit,  very  active  and  as  nim 


ble  as  a  goat.  Both  men  were  masters  with  the  broad¬ 
sword.  The  coolness  with  which  Rob  Roy  seats  himself  on 
the  table  in  the  prison,  when  a  word  from  the  baillie  would 
have  endangered  his  life,  is  only  equalled  by  the  coolness 
displayed  by  Alan  Breck  when  he  is  first  presented  to  us, 
having  been  thrown  from  a  small  boat,  when  he  escaped 
death  by  the  merest  accident.  Not  even  the  midnight  escape 
of  Rob  Roy  from  his  captors  by  the  aid  of  his  great  swim¬ 
ming  powers,  surpasses  Alan  Breck’s  fight  on  board  the 
“Covenant.”  His  wonderful  bravery  and  skill  with  the 
sword  in  this  encounter  surpasses  any  of  Rob  Roy’s  feats. 
Rob  Roy  loved  his  native  mountains,  but  Alan  Breck’s  heart 
beat  alone  for  his  highland  comrades,  and  he  had  scarcely  a 
thought  that  was  not  for  their  freedom.  It  is  wonderful  how 
these  men  could  baffle  their  pursuers,  double  upon  them, 
lead  them  fruitless  chases,  watch  their  very  movements,  and, 
like  the  partridge,  start  from  covert  when  one  would  least 
expect.  But  although  they  were  hunted,  and  led  lives  that 
would  make  almost  any  man  cruel,  still  were  they  kind  and 
affectionate,  and  one  could  not  wish  for  a  truer  friend  than 
either.  True  it  is  they  were  stern  and  unbending  toward 
their  enemies,  yet  to  their  friends  they  were  ever  kind.  Rob 
Roy  treated  the  baillie  and  his  young  friend  with  the  great¬ 
est  kindness  ;  but  did  not  Alan  Breck  watch  over  and  care 
for  David  Balfour  with  almost  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  ? 

At  times  he  would  taunt  his  young  friend  and  his  proud 
spirit  would  break  forth  in  almost  harsh  language,  but  then 
his  kind  heart  would  conquer  his  pride  and,  rebuking  him¬ 
self  for  his  hastiness,  he  would  endeavor  in  every  way  to 
repair  the  injury  he  had  done. 

But  one  of  Stevenson’s  best  strokes  in  describing  the 
highlander  is  the  scene  in  the  cottage  where  he  is 
defeated  in  a  contest  in  bagpipe  playing.  He  was  on 
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tlie  point  of  crossing  swords  with  his  rival,  but  when 
he  hears  how  well  he  has  played,  his  tender  heart  again 
overcomes  his  haughty,  impetuous  nature  and  he  cannot 
fight  his  opponent  lest  he  might  injure  him  because, 
as  he  said,  “  It  would  go  against  my  heart  to  haggle  a 
man  that  can  blow  the  pipes  as  you  can.”  I  think  that 
this  scene  more  than  any  other  pictures  the  true  character 
of  Alan  Breck.  One  of  the  chief  differences  in  these  two 
characters  is  the  quaint  humor  that  is  sometimes  displayed 
in  Rob  Roy.  Alan  Breck  was  jolly  and  good  natured,  but 
he  does  not  possess  the  humor  that  we  find  in  the  other 
character.  Yet  of  the  two  Alan  Breck  is  by  far  the  more 
cunning,  as  many  of  his  actions  will  show.  The  way  that  he 
leads  old  “  Ebenezer  ”  to  a  confession  of  his  crime  is  highly 
amusing. 

In  concluding  we  must  say  that  physical  prowess,  skill  in 
arms,  love  of  courtesy,  kindness  of  heart  and  a  generous, 
noble  spirit  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  Scott’s  hero,  all 


of  which  qualities  were  possessed  by  the  character  that  Ste¬ 
venson  created  and  some  of  them  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  in  the  former.  Alan  Breck  is  a  true  type  of  the  high¬ 
lander,  brave,  generous  and  kind,  true  to  his  friends,  and 
willing  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  countrymen.  He  was 
proud,  passionate,  quick  to  pick  a  quarrel  when  he  thought 
that  his  rights  were  in  any  way  encroached  upon,  but 
withal, 

“  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity.” 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  time  we  passed  with  him 
watching  him  in  his  flights  through  the  heather,  his  tramps 
over  the  mountains,  in  his  dangerous  leaps,  his  quai’rels  and 
the  critical  positions  in  which  he  was  placed,  although  in 
depicting  a  certain  character  the  pupil  has  transcended  the 
master,  still  we  must  remember  that  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the  master’s  experience  and  a  fine  model  from  which  to  copy. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  BLIZZARD. 


“  Vides  ut  alia  stet  nine  candidum 
Soracte.” 

OLD  Horace  may  sing  of  the  mountains 
All  crested  with  glistening  snow, 

Of  frost- stricken  trees  and  of  fountains 
And  rivers  fast  held  in  their  flow  : 

But  of  blizzards  that  howl  in  fierce  hate, 

But  of  snow-waves  that  ceaselessly  blow, 
But  of  engines  snowed  up  with  their  freight, 
Pray  what  did  he  know  ? 


Soracte,  your  classic  pate  towers 
Where  soft  winds  forevermore  blow, 

In  summer  your  crown  is  of  flowers, 

In  winter,  a  ringlet  of  snow  : 

But  of  snow-flakes  that  tumble  and  roll, 
But  of  fierce  winds  whose  burden  is  woe, 
But  of  bleakness  that  harrows  the  soul, 
Pray  what  do  you  know  ? 


O,  Horace  wherever  you  wander 
By  Styx  or  where  Phlegethon  rolls, 
You’re  a  lion  in  Elysium  yonder 
To  shades  with  poetical  souls  : 

But  of  storms  that  darken  the  skies, 

But  of  palace-flats  buried  in  snow, 

But  of  drifts  that  like  mountain-waves  rise, 
Pray  what  do  you  know  ? 


Envoy. 

Old  bard  of  the  fountain  and  farm, 

Your  heart  and  your  verses  beat  rearm, 
But  of  frozen  winds  burdened  with  snow, 
Pray  what  do  you  know  ? 
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LIGHTS  IN  THE  DARK  AGES. 


III. 

Stoky  of  Petkarch. 
D.  ARELLANO,  '91. 


WE  are  told  that  Dante  at  first  intended  to  write  his 
poetical  works  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  that 
wishing  to  be  read  not  merely  by  the  learned, 
but  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  he  chose  that  rude 
vernacular  Italian  idiom  which  his  gigantic  genius  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  language.  But  the  equally  and  not  less 
difficult  task  of  making  this  new-born  child  a  full-grown  and 
vigorous  man  was  assigned  to  Bocaccio  and  his  friend  and 
countryman,  Petrarch,  the  bard  of  Tuscany.  The  name  of 
Petrarch  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  range  of  Italian  Literature.  And  if  the  man’s  history, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  writings,  possesses  such  a  potent  charm, 
why  not  allow  me,  good  readers,  to  presume  upon  your  for¬ 
bearance  by  acquainting  you  with  a  few  little  items  which  I 
have  gathered  from  various  sources.  Seeking  to  please  as 
well  as  to  instruct  my  readers,  I  address  myself  to  my 
undertaking. 

Italy’s  poet  laureate  came  into  the  world  on  the  twentieth 
of  July,  1804.  His  father,  known  as  Petracco  (whence  we 
have  the  more  euphonious  Petrarca)  was  a  distinguished  notary 
of  Florence.  He  went  into  exile  with  Dante,  and,  taking  his 
little  son  with  him,  gave  the  future  poet  an  opportunity  to 
gaze  upon  the  grand  and  melancholy  features  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  bard.  Petrarch’s  mother,  however,  being  descended 
from  the  illustrious  Castegiani  family,  was  allowed  to  return 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  in  1305.  Seven  years  later 
she  set  our  for  Pisa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Avignon  where 
she  joined  her  husband.  But  for  some  unknown  reasons 
the  family  did  not  remain  here  very  long,  and  finally  fixed 
its  abode  in  the  little  town  of  Carpentras.  Young  Petrarch 
had  now  completed  his  tenth  year,  and  his  father  and  mother 
thought  it  high  time  for  sending  him  to  school.  He  was 
full  of  life,  and  even  at  this  early  age  was  gifted  with  such 
winning  manners,  that  before  he  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the 
school,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  companions  as  well  as  of 
his  teachers.  During  the  space  of  four  years  he  acquired  as 
much  knowledge  of  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric  as  the  little 
school  of  Carpentras  was  able  to  impart.  He  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  history,  but  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  classics  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  outshone  and 
gone  far  ahead  of  his  companions,  for  we  read  that  while 
they  were  still  poring  over  the  amusing  fables  of  iEsop  and 
the  verses  of  Prosper,  he  was  reading  the  works  of  Tully 
which  delighted  his  ear  long  before  he  understood  their 
sense.  Leaving  the  little  academy  at  Carpentras,  he  went  to 
Montpelier,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  four  years 
moi'e  ;  and  finally  he  came  to  find  himself  within  the  classic 
walls  of  the  University  of  Bologna.  At  this  seat  of  learning 
he  took  up  the  study  of  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  three  long  and  tedious  years.  But,  no  sooner  had 
his  father’s  vigilant  eye  been  removed  from  him,  than  he 


discarded  all  thoughts  of  Justinian  and  of  everything  else 
connected  with  study  of  jurisprudence.  He  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  his  legal  studies,  and  did  nothing  but  drink 
in  the  beauties  of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  of  other  authors  wdio 
were  his  favorites.  Meanwhile  Petrarch’s  father  became 
aware  of  his  negligence,  and  determined  to  pay  him  an  un¬ 
expected  visit.  He  appeared  before  him  just  as  Petrarch 
wras  absorbed  in  his  readings  ;  and  the  surprised  book  wTorm 
hastily  hid  the  great  Latins  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  But 
he  had  been  a  moment  too  late,  for  his  father  drawing  the 
precious  volumes  from  their  hiding  place,  committed  them 
to  the  flames,  as  if  they  had  been  books  of  heresy.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  classicist  wept  like  a  child,  for  he  had  such  an 
ardent  love  for  his  books  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  gazing 
upon  his  own  funeral  pyre.  Moved  to  pity  by  the  tears  of 
his  son,  Petrarch’s  father  managed  to  save  two  volumes 
from  the  fire,  and  handed  them  to  the  afflicted  poet,  say¬ 
ing  “  Here,  this  is  Virgil,  take  it,  and  it’ll  comfort  your 
soul  a  little — and  here  is  Cicero,  you  may  have  him  too,  for 
he’ll  teach  you  how  to  plead.”  This  was  a  source  of  consol¬ 
ation  to  the  distressed  student,  and  for  the  time  being  he 
uttered  no  complaint,  but  prudently  held  his  tongue.  But 
Petrarch  had  an  inveterate  hatred  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  and  had  firmly  resolved  never  to  become  one  him¬ 
self.  At  this  juncture  death  deprived  him  of  both  his 
parents,  and  returning  to  Avignon,  he  put  on  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  dress  and  received  the  tonsure.  But  the  fickle  young 
Italian,  caring  only  for  a  life  of  literary  ease,  had  never  in¬ 
tended  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  as 
yet  had  pursued  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  The  grace¬ 
ful  indolence  which  is  said  to  be  the  charming  characteristic 
of  his  poetic  compositions,  w7as  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  man’s  character.  The  restoration  of  classic  erudition  in 
Italy  is  mainly  due  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Petrarch  assiduou  ly  collected  manuscripts 
and  often  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  tran-cribing  them. 
This  occupation  inspired  him  with  an  ardent  love  for  Greek 
and  forthwith  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  that 
language.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  Plato,  of  whose 
moral  doctrines,  chips,  clothed  in  the  garment  of  poesy,  may 
be  found  scattered  throughout  the  waitings  of  Petrarch. 

One  day  it  happened  that  our  poet  laureate,  while  coming 
out  of  the  church  of  Santa  Clara,  in  Avignon,  caught  sight  of 
a  charming  female,  to  whom  he  immediately  took  a  fancy. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Laura  de  Sade,  destined,  like  another 
Beatrice,  to  inspire  the  four  hundred  sonuets  and  other 
“  Rimes,”  wfflich  have  given  their  author  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame.  Bocaccio,  Petrarch’s  countryman,  contemporary 
and  friend,  regards  Laura  as  a  mere  myth  and  a  creation  of 
the  poet’s  fancy  ;  while  others  do  not  question  her  existence, 
but  her  being  married.  Petrarch  himself  throws  no  light 
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upon  Laura’s  history,  and  contents  himself  with  picturing 
her  as  a  lady  of  ideal  beauty  of  person  and  mind,  who 
cherished  his  homage  without  requiting  his  love.  The 
whole  story  was  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  nothing  positive 
was  known  about  it  until  the  last  century,  when  the  abbe  de 
Sade,  a  French  biographer  of  Petrarch,  identified  Laura  as 
the  daughter  of  a  Provencal  nobleman,  Audibert  de  Noves, 
the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade  and  the  mother  of  numerous 
children,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1348,  as  mentioned  by 
Petrarch  himself. 

The  abbe’s  assertions  are  not  generally  accepted,  and  every 
one  is  perfectly  free  to  make  his  own  conjectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  since  the  whole  story  has  as  much  of  myth  in  it  as  of 
historical  fact. 

Dante  had  employed  retirement  as  the  means  to  soothe  his 
passion  for  Beatrice  ;  but  Petrarch  took  quite  a  different 
remedy,  and,  instead  of  abandoning  the  world,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  its  arms,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Flanders, 
France  and  Germany.  He  visited  the  French  capital,  and 
describes  its  renowned  university  as  a  “basket  filled  with  the 
rarest  fruits  of  every  land.”  He  also  visited  other  famous 
seats  of  learning,  and  being  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  he  was  re 
ceived  with  the  honor  due  to  him.  Finally,  wearied  by  the 
novel  sights  he  had  seen  during  his  travels,  he  turned  his 
course  to  Avignon,  where  he  arrived  shortly  after  leaving 
Toulouse.  But  the  constant  turmoil  and  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  “  Western  Babylon,”  as  he  styles  Avignon,  soon  dis¬ 
gusted  Petrarch,  and  in  1337  he  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Yaucluse.  It  was  here  that,  lying  at 
ease  in  some  lonely  bower,  or  sitting  on  the  banks  of  stream 
lets  that  meander  through  the  valley,  and  haunted  by  the 
image  of  his  Laura,  Petrarch  penned  those  sweet  Italian 
sonnets  which  he  calls  “  the  unpremeditated  songs  of  his 
juvenile  sorrows,”  but  on  which  rests  his  immortality  as  a 
poet.  While  he  penned  his  careless  rhymes,  he  found  time 
to  write  his  heroic  poem  of  “Africa,”  which  he  composed 
very  carefully,  and  which  he  valued  much  more  than  his 
sonnets  written  in  the  despised  vernacular  idiom.  His 
“  Africa  ”  became  immensely  popular  ;  Petrarch  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  the  Roman  Senate  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  offered  him  their  honors  on  the  same  day. 
His  patriotism  induced  him  to  give  Rome  the  preference. 
Having  passed  a  three  days  examination,  presided  over  by 
the  learned  King  Robert  of  Naples,  he  was  crowned  on 
Easter  day,  1341,  in  the  capitol  of  the  Eternal  City.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  crowned  lord  wended  his  way  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Basilica,  and  there  hung 


his  laurel  wreath.  A  year  later  the  Roman  Senate  sent  him 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Rienzi,  to  Avignon,  on  a  fruitless 
mission  to  induce  the  Pope,  Clement  YI,  to  return  to  Rome. 
And  two  years  after  the  Pontiff  in  his  turn  sent  him  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Neapolitan  court,  where  he  remained  until  he 
returned  to  Avignon  in  1347,  where  he  saw7  his  Laura  for 
the  last  time.  Meanwhile  news  reached  him  that  Rienzi  had 
assumed  the  dictatorship  at  Rome,  and  had  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  lawlessness  of  the  nobility.  Petrarch’s  patriotic 
soul  was  tilled  with  an  enthusiasm  which  led  him  to  imagine 
that  Rome  had  found  her  third  Brutus,  in  the  person  of  her 
daring  young  tribune.  With  strong  hopes  of  his  friend’s 
abiding  success,  he  at  once  started  out  for  Rome ;  but  he 
had  not  gone  as  far  as  Parma,  when  a  courier  informed  him 
that  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes  had  fallen  amid  the 
flames  of  the  burning  capitol,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
1347.  Petrarch  felt  the  loss  as  a  personal  misfortune,  for 
he  had  given  his  confidence  to  the  mighty  tribune,  and  had 
dedicated  a  spirited  sonnet  to  him.  “  Some,”  he  muttered, 
“  can  still  rejoice  in  riches,  some  in  intellect,  and  some  in 
health  ;  but  for  me,  I  see  not  what  anything  in  the  world 
can  henceforth  give  me,  save  tears.”  These  words  bespeak 
not  the  great  scholar  of  his  age,  but  the  unworthy  ecclesias¬ 
tic,  whom,  genius  though  he  was,  no  sensible  man  prefers  to 
either  of  the  two  solid  Christian  scholars  of  whom  I  have 
already  made  mention. 

The  remainder  of  Petrarch’s  days  was  chiefly  spent  in  the 
different  courts  of  Italy,  whose  petty  princes  showered  him 
with  honors,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  paying 
homage  to  his  rare  talents.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  final 
scene  was  near  at  hand,  he  retired  to  his  villa,  which  stands 
in  Arqua,  at  the  farthest  extremity  from  Padua.  Here  he 
busied  himself  in  his  library,  and  passed  away  his  time  sur¬ 
rounded  by  towering  heaps  of  books.  He  also  employed  him¬ 
self  in  collecting  and  seeking  out  copies  of  the  neglected 
classics,  and  we  learn  that  at  one  time  he  had  in  his  possession 
a  copy  of  Tully’s  ti’eatise  De  Gloria,  now  lost  to  literature. 
Cicero  seems  to  have  been  the  idol  of  his  solitude  and  when 
his  friends  asked  him  what  presents  they  could  send  him 
from  their  distant  lands  the  great  classicist  was  wont  to 
answer,  “Nothing  but  the  works  of  Cicero.” 

Petrarch  had  now  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  broken 
down  by  his  numerous  labors,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
study,  with  his  head  leaning  on  an  open  book,  on  July  18th, 
1374  ;  and  is  thus  said  to  have  passed  from  the  quiet  of  his 
library  into  eternity. 
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TTIE  FOR DH AM  3IONTI1LY. 


APRIL  POOL  DAY;  ITS  HISTORY. 

J.  P.  DONNELLY,  ’90. 


T OIJTH  is  full  of  pleasant  vagaries,  and  loves  nothing 
better  than  the  deception  of  a  person  whose  simple 
nature  presents  an  opportunity  for  fun,  too  tempting 
to  be  easily  lost.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  occasioned  the 
many  customs  of  April  Fool’s  Day.  Why  April  was  espe¬ 
cially  chosen  for  such  sport  in  preference  to  other  times, 
perhaps  moi’e  pleasant,  is  doubtful,  yet  we  may  ascribe  it  to 
that  restraint  which  winter  imposes  upon  the  eager  ardor  of 
youth,  who,  seeking  for  a  chance  to  burst  this  bond,  seizes 
the  first  favorable  opportunity  and  relaxes  all  restraint. 

The  antiquity  of  this  day  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  all, 
for  it  is  a  mystery,  beyond  fathoming,  when  and  by  whom 
it  was  first  celebrated.  The  Hindoos  have,  in  their  Huli, 
which  terminates  on  the  31st  of  March,  a  similar  holiday, 
with  the  same  sports  and  jollity;  and  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  France,  where  they  shout  “Poisson  d’Avril!”  in  place  of 
our  “  April  Fool !”  both  during  the  last  century  and  before, 
the  observance  of  this  day  was  generally  prevalent  in  all 
classes  of  society. 

Dean  Swift  relates  one  of  his  attempts  at  an  April  joke 
upon  the  pretended  resuscitation  of  a  certain  criminal  by 
the  name  of  Noble,  hanged  a  few  days  before,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  friends,  he  endeavored  to  prove  had  been 
restored  to  life  ;  but  the  hoax  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  accomplices  to  unite  in  the  plot.  This  anec¬ 
dote  may  serve  to  show  that  the  sport  of  this  day  was  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  lower  classes;  although  Swift  him¬ 
self  was  a  confirmed  wag  and  would  enter  into  anything 
that  promised  fun. 

Another  famous  and  more  successful  joke  was  carried  out 
at  London  in  1860.  Shortly  before  the  1st  of  April,  an 
immense  number  of  people  received  the  following  card,  with 
a  seal  on  the  upper  corner  made  by  an  inverted  sixpence, 
giving,  to  the  careless  observer,  an  official  appearance : 
“  Tower  of  London. — Admit  the  bearer  and  a  friend  to  view 
the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  White  Lions,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  1,  1860.  Admitted  only  at  the  White  Gate.’ 
The  result  was  all  that  could  be  expected  by  the  originator, 
for,  on  the  date  given,  cabs,  carriages  and  all  sorts  of 
vehicles  invested  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  vainly  searching 
for  the  White  Gate,  which  still  eluded  their  efforts.  We 
could  relate  many  more  stories  connected  with  this  holiday 
from  history  as  well  as  from  memory,  but  let  this  suffice  till 
we  give  a  few  customs  that  are  especially  practiced  on  the 
day.  One  famous  deception  -we  remember,  was  to  send 
some  willing  dupe  on  a  fruitless  errand  with  a  note  of 
particular  importance,  professedly  asking  for  information, 
the  more  distant  the  better  for  the  joke  and  worse  for  the 
messenger.  The  purport  of  the  note  was  comprised  in  this 
trite  phrase,  “Send  the  fool  farther,”  or  as  it  is  generally 
written  in  Scotland  and  other  places : 

‘  ‘  This  is  the  first  day  of  Aprile,  . 

Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile.” 

With  this  message  safely  in  hand,  our  fool  trudges  off  to  his 


destination,  where  the  recipient,  with  an  air  of  mock  gravity, 
seems  deeply  grieved  that  he  cannot  comply  with  his  friend’s 
request,  but  thinks  that  there  is  a  neighbor  down  the  way 
who  can  furnish  the  desired  information.  This  is  no  sooner 
said  than  the  obliging  but  unfortunate  messenger  continues 
his  journey.  Another  practical  joke  in  vogue  was  to  de¬ 
spatch  some  witless  wight  for  “strap  oil”  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  shop,  where  he  generally  found  it  on  the  supple  end 
of  a  leathern  strap,  wielded  upon  his  back  by  the  good- 
humored  shoemaker.  We  might  enumei*ate  indefinitely  the 
tricks  played  upon  this  memorable  day,  as  they  vary  with 
the  characters  and  situation  of  both  contriver  and  victim. 
In  France,  where  this  day  is  more  ancient  than  in  England, 
they  have  not  only  our  custom  of  deceiving,  but  also  one  of 
giving  presents,  generally  to  children,  of  fishes  beautifully 
wrought  in  tempting  confectionery.  Speaking  of  France, 
there  is  a  story  related  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in 
which  April  Fool’s  Day  played  an  unwitting,  but  important 
part.  It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  wife 
were  imprisoned  at  Nantes,  and  had  eventually  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  escape  on  this  famous  day.  As  they  were 
passing  through  the  gates  of  the  city  at  an  earty  hour,  dis¬ 
guised  as  peasants — the  one  with  a  hod  on  his  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  of  rubbish  in  her  hand,  a  woman  having 
a  knowledge  of  their  persons  hastened  to  the  sentrj  on 
guard  and  informed  him.  Remembering  the  day,  he 
shouted :  “  April  Fool !”  and  the  cry  was  jovially  taken  up 
by  his  comrades.  When,  later  in  the  day,  the  story  was 
laughingly  related  to  the  commandant,  his  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  ordered  a  search  to  be  instituted,  but  by 
that  time  the  Duke  and  his  wife  were  well  on  their  way 
out  of  harm’s  reach. 

Anecdotes  might  be  multiplied,  and  illustrations  could 
be  cited  that  have  contributed  to  show  forth  the  fun 
which  permeates  the  very  air  on  this  day  of  deceptions 
There  was  a  sketch  of  this  character  in  one  of  our  comic 
papers  not  long  ago  which  many  may  have  seen.  It  is 
an  instance  where  the  attempted  trick  was  turned  upon 
its  originator.  The  scene  was  about  as  follows:  A  coun¬ 
try  view  of  two  fields,  with  usual  adjuncts  of  shrubbery 
aud  trees ;  in  one  an  enormous,  shaggy  haired  bull,  with  an 
improvised  blinder  of  a  wooden  board  over  his  ejms,  sullenly 
feeding  on  the  scant  herbage,  ever  and  anon  tossing  his 
head  impatiently  in  the  air,  as  if  searching  for  something 
upon  which  to  vent  his  latent  spleen;  in  the  other,  the 
omnipresent  and  fun-loving  small  boy,  especially  conspicuous 
on  this  day.  Such,  graphically,  was  the  scene  before  its 
tragical  termination.  The  boy  was  evidently  bent  on  mis¬ 
chief,  furnished  as  he  was  with  a  small  bit  of  chalk  and  a 
carrot,  surreptitiously  taken,  we  imagine,  from  a  neighboring 
lot.  The  action  was  commenced  by  the  small  boy’s  advance 
upon  the  wary  bovine,  who,  ceasing  to  browse,  listened, 
with  lowered  head,  to  the  footsteps  of  the  intruder.  Having 
advanced  to  the  intervening  fence,  the  boy  cautiously 
attracted  the  brute’s  attention,  and  waited  quietly  for  his 
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approach.  Shaking  his  head  threateningly  as  if  to  dash 
upon  this  bold  invader,  he  slowly  proceeded  towards  the 
fence.  When  close  enough,  the  tempting  carrot  was 
extended  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bull,  who,  enticed  by 
such  an  alluring  bait,  approached  nearer  and  began  to 
nibble  at  it.  Now  was  the  small  boy’s  opportunity,  and  he 
speedily  took  advantage  of  it.  With  a  dexterous  hand,  in 
hurried  and  rude  letters,  he  printed  on  the  blinder  “  April 
Fool !”  While  this  was  being  done,  the  bull  had  devoured 
the  carrot,  and  enraged  at  the  non-appearance  of  more,  he 
dashed  through  the  fence  at  the  boy,  who  had  lingered  to 


put  a  few  finishing  touches  to  his  clever  design.  The  lad 
had  scarcely  turned,  when  the  brute  was  upon  him,  and 
with  lowered  horns  had  sent  him  flying  through  the  air, 
with  the  lettered  board’s  inscription  beautifully  stamped  on 
his  unlucky  trousers.  But  we  must  close  this  paper,  and 
here  it  is  proper,  we  conceive,  to  give  some  advice  which 
must  be  heeded  in  the  celebration  of  April  Fool’s  Day. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  we  can  think  of  no  better 
warning  than  this:  Deceive  others  as  much  as  you  will,  but 
take  care  that  “  April  Fool  !”  be  not  inscribed  on  your  own 
trowsers. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 


Swarthrnore  Phoenix  for  Mai  ch  is  just  as  entertain- 

jj  ing  as  the  Swarthrnore  Phoenix  for  February;  but 
the  February  number  was  extremely  readable  and  in¬ 
structive  ;  ergo.  “  Homes  and  hunts  of  British  Poets  ”  is  the 
first  of*a  series  of  papers  which  promise  to  be  very  interesting 
The  first  article  is  about  the  “  Lake  Country,”  home  of 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  and  Coleridge.  The  writer  of  the 
article  dwells,  as  is  natural,  on  the  peculiar  virtue  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry.  He  seems  to  admit  the  imputation  that 
Wordsworth  is  mystical.  The  Lake  Poet  is  certainly  mysti¬ 
cal  to  those  whose  tastes  have  been  shaped  on  mannerism, 
aud  whose  standard  of  judgement  is  external  form.  We 
missed  the  names  of  Prof.  Shairp  and  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

We  learn  from  one  of  our  exchanges  that  the  Tuftonian 
criticised  us  “rather  severely.”  We  did  not  see  the  critic¬ 
ism.  The  Tuftonian,  with  a  noble  consideration  for  our  feel¬ 
ings,  withheld  from  us  the  number  in  which  the  criticism 
appeared. 

The  Student  (Franklin  and  Marshall)  publishes  a  serial 
article,  “The  Thirty  Years  War.”  The  writer  may  be 
good-natured  and  liberal,  but  his  manner  of  writing  is 
certainly  not  so.  His  bewildering,  episodical  style  with 
compound  nouns  and  compound  adjectives  a  la  Carlyle, 
with  “  Down  with  Romanism  ”  as  a  sliiboleth,  would 
lead  us  to  fancy  that  the  good  man  gets  into  a  frenzy  of  rage 
once  every  month.  A  critic  should  be  urbane  and  ahistoi'ian 
calm.  During  the  “  Thirty  Years  War,”  as  in  all  wars, 
when  feeling  ran  high  and  passions  were  stirred,  strong, 
bitter  language  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  in  peaceful 
times  and  among  scholarly,  peaceable  men,  there  is  another 
manner  of  writing. 

The  article  on  Classical  Training  in  the  Haverfordian 
for  March  is  masterly  and  exhaustive. 


» 

Lafayette’s  base  ball  management  have  a  cage  over  the  college 
chapel. 

Yale  is  the  first  American  college  to  have  lectures  on  “Volapiik.  ” 

There  are  thirty-seven  Japanese  students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Before  Vassal-  College  was  opened,  America  used  only  $200,000 
worth  of  chewing  gum  annually.  Now  $1,000,000  is  masticated 
every  year. 

Cornell  proposes  to  issue  a  monthly  magazine,  beginning  on  the 
loth  of  April  next.  It  will  be  called  the  Cornell  Magazine,  and  the 
editorial  board  is  to  be  composed  of  students  and  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Edw.  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  will  be  editor-in-chief. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  just  celebrated  its  twelfth 
anniversary.  Degrees  were  conferred  upon  Charles  H.  Chapman 
and  Herbert  C.  Elmer.  The  institution  has  grown  very  rapidly  in 
importance  and  popular  appreciation. 

Wellesley  boasts  of  a  young  lady  so  modest  that  she  goes  into 
another  room  to  change  her  mind. 

The  largest  university  in  the  world,  is  Rudolf  Allreits,  at  Vienna 
It  has  5,220  students,  and  285  professors. 

“The  dead  languages  were  killed  by  being  studied  too  hard,” 
said  a  Harvard  freshman  at  the  breakfast  table  the  other  morning, 
but  he  fell  back  heavily  upon  his  book  when  a  young  lady  opposite 
replied:  “  I  guess  you  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  murder.’ 

F.  J.  K.  Cross,  New  College,  Oxford,  ran  a  half-mile  in  1  min. 
54  2-5  sec.  on  March  9th,  beating  the  previous  best  amateur  record, 
1  min.  55  2  5  sec.,  by  L.  E.  Meyers,  made  both  in  England  and 
America.  Cross  ran  on  a  track  one-third  of  a  mile  in  circuit. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Kirchhoff,  of  Halle,  that  the 
language  most  spoken  on  the  globe,  for  the  last  thousand  years  at 
least,  is  Chinese,  for  it  is  without  doubt  the  only  one  which  is 
talked  by  over  400  millions  of  the  human  race.  The  next  language 
most  in  use,  but  at  a  very  great  distance  behind  Chinese,  is  Hin¬ 
dustani,  spoken  by  over  100  millions.  Then  follow  English  (spoken 
by  about  100  millions),  Russian  (over  70  millions),  German  (over  57 
millions),  and  Spanish  (over  47  millions). 
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As  yet  we  have  not  ventured  to  hint  even  vaguely  at  pay¬ 
ment  of  subscription.  But  now  that  the  rough  weather  is 
passed,  and  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  beginning  to 
warm  under  the  beneficent  rays,  etc.,  etc  ,  etc.,  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  our  subscribers  to  send  in  th en¬ 
dues.  And  here  also  we  take  occasion  to  thank  our  good 
friends  for  their  faithfulness  in  the  past.  Last  year  there 
were  two  delinquents  “left  blooming  alone.”  We  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  even  these,  after  their  loDg  season  of  blooming, 
will  floYver  and  ripen  into  fruit.  If  not,  we  will  be  compelled 
to  regard  them  as  barren  fig  trees,  and  treat  them  accord¬ 
ingly- 

■*  *  * 

The  Holy  Week  services  passed  off  very  satisfactorily. 
The  chanting  in  the  chapel  at  Tenebrae,  and  after  mass  was 
quite  creditable,  considering  the  fact  that  no  preparation 


whatever  was  made.  It  was  very  noticeable  that  those  who 
belong  to  the  sodalities  chanted  best ;  they  have  become 
familiar  with  the  psalms.  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Heffern,  McClintock,  Kieran  and  others,  took  charge 
of  the  evening  services  in  the  church.  Everybody  expresses 
satisfaction  with  Fr.  Richards’  sermon  on  Good  Friday  eve 
ning. 

*  *  * 

) 


the  hills  in  its  usual  manner ;  all  the  Second  Division  had 
been  out  on  the  field,  where  the  balls  had  been  flying  the 
whole  day  long.  On  Monday  morning,  March  12th,  the 
sun  rose  from  behind  the  hills,  as  it  generally  does — but 
between  its  setting  and  rising  the  powers  of  the  air  had  laid 
a  dark  scheme  to  bury  Manhattan  Islaud  and  Westchester 
County  in  a  sepulcher  of  snow ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 
The  drifts  rose  higher  and  highei-,  and  the  wind  blew 
shriller  and  shriller.  No  train  moved  on  the  railway  and  no 
living  thing  on  the  roads.  For  several  days  and  nights  the 
air  was  full  of  snow.  Finally  on  Wednesday,  March  15th, 
two  engines,  back  to  back,  moved  laboriously  past  Fordham, 
and  we  knew  that  the  track  was  open.  Old  residents  say 
that  this  Yvas  the  greatest  storm  in  the  history  of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  prospects  are  that  electric  lights  will  be  in  all  the 
principal  departments  of  the  college  by  next  month.  Work¬ 
men  are  already  busily  engaged  wiring  the  Library  and 
First  Division  Study  Hall.  There  are  some  who  hold  that 
there  is  a  virtue  in  electric  light  which  makes  even  the 
study  of  Greek  endurable  and  pleasant.  This  is  a  very  bold 
opinion  to  carry  about;  considering,  however,  that  the 
causes  of  electricity  are  as  yet  unknown,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  wonderful  fluid  (?)  powerful  enough  to  soften 
Greek  and  Mathematics. 

*  *  * 

Much  preparation  had  been  nude  for  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  entertainment,  and,  as  is  natural,  great  expectations 
were  raised.  Everybody  was  in  a  mood  to  criticize  if  any¬ 
thing  should  go  wrong.  The  morning  after  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  air  and  all  the  surroundings  were  full  of  commen¬ 
dation.  Looking  back  on  the  day  after  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks,  during  which  time  enthusiasm  has  had  ample  space 
to  cool,  we  can  safely  say  there  has  not  been  such  another 
entertainment  within  the  memory  of  any  present  student. 
Mr.  Burdet  more  than  answered  all  expectations,  and  the 
banjoists  from  the  city  were  equally  satisfactory.  Our  own 
banjo  club  made  ample  reparation  for  the  occasional  annoy¬ 
ance  caused  by  their  persistent  practising.  The  Dramatic 
entertainment  on  the  evening  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  very 
entertaining ;  and  the  gymnastic  display  the  morning  before 
was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  whole  programme.  The  wrestling  bout  between  Blun 
and  Gillon  was  in  our  peaceful,  editorial  eyes,  a  veritable 
muscular  marvel.  For  details,  see  Monthly  Bulletin. 
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SANCTUM  SANCTORUM. 


OUR  mailbag  contained  one  pleasant  letter  this  mouth. 

Doubtless  it  has  grown  tired  carrying  the  thoughtful 
notes  which  our  friends  were  wont  to  send.  If  we 
dreamed  that  the  bag  itself  was  at  fault,  we  would  visit  it 
with  a  severe  editorial  frown.  Of  late  we  have  subjected  the 
poor  receptacle  to  some  rough  handling,  turning  it  insideout, 
examining  the  small  corners  with  a  magnifying  glass— all  in 
hope  of  finding  a  letter  or  two  for  this  column.  Poor  bag  !  we 
will  treat  you  better  hereafter,  reverencing  you  for  services 
in  the  past  and  valuing  you  for  your  future  promise.  The 
writer  of  the  following  account  had  but  a  few  hours  to  pen 
and  send  off  his  account  of  the  old  Rose  Hills — which  cir¬ 
cumstance  increases  our  thankfulness. 

*  *  * 

New  Yoke,  March  29th. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

1877 — 1886  It  seems  a  long  time,  doesn’t  it?  But  it 
did  not  seem  so  to  me,  as  the  period  of  nine  years  which  I 
spent  at  Fordham  w^as  fraught  with  pleasure.  It  is  true,  I 
passed  my  allotted  time  in  Jug,  was  compelled  to  write  my 
share  of  lines,  and  did  not  fail  to  get  a  fair  allowance  of 
strap  oil,  but  such  things  amount  to  nothing ;  they  tend 
only  to  make  one  appreciate  college  life,  and  afford  matter 
for  many  a  hearty  laugh  afterwards. 

Let  us  come  to  the  point — ad  rem.  I  am  requested  to 
write  some  of  my  experiences  as  a  baseballist  while  at  Ford- 
ham,  not  an  easy  task  to  perform  without  appearing  egotis¬ 
tical,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I,  as  most  people,  wish  to 
give  myself  all  the  credit  possible ;  and  then  again  I  have 
my  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  becoming  the  dignity  of  an 
aspirant  for  legal  fame  to  touch  on  such  subjects  as  “  Three 
baggers”  and  “in”  and  “out  shoots;”  but  as  that  was,  it 
seems,  more  naturally  my  forte  than  the  translation  of  Homer 
or  solving  the  riddles  of  Calculus,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  relaxation  to  lay  aside  dry  affidavits  and  dusty  authorities , 
I  willingly  comply. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  every  man  has  his  hobby,  be 
that  what  it  may.  I  certainly  have  mine — baseball.  I 
would  wade  through  mud  a  foot  deep — Fordham  mud,  too — 
or  tramp  for  miles  in  the  hot  sun  with  the  temperature  one 
hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  if  a  good  game  of  ball  were 


guaranteed  at  the  other  end.  Even  as  I  sit  here  with  my 
chin  resting  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
once  more  standing  on  our  old  ground  and  could  hear 
the  stentorian  voice  of  our  field  captain  warning  us  that 
there  were  two  out  and  to  play  for  the  batter. 

Never  will  I  forget  my  first  attempt  in  the  box ;  I  had 
just  been  elected  captain  of  the  third  nine,  Tyros,  and  with 
the  usual  presumption  of  that  functionary  had  assigned 
the  duties  of  pitcher  to  myself — but,  alas !  for  one  inning 
only ;  the  fielders  could  more  graphically  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  my  removal.  Despite  this  failure,  I  afterwards 
met  with  success,  and  was  in  turn  advanced  to  the  first  nine, 
then  to  the  Invincibles,  and  finally  to  the  Rose  Hills.  Our 
nine  was  composed  of  good  material  and  we  played  many 
games,  being  almost  invariably  successful.  Whatever  repu¬ 
tation  I  majr  have  obtained  was  owing  entirely  to  the  fine 
playing  of  the  rest  of  the  nine.  There  is  nothing  like  good 
support  for  a  pitcher.  With  such  men  as  Enright,  Quacken- 
boss  and  Adams  in  the  nine,  a  well  played  game  was 
assured.  We  were  under  the  leadership  of  O’Malley,  big, 
generous-hearted  Will,  and  on  that  account  always  bad 
courage,  without  which  there  is  no  success  on  a  baseball 
field,  any  more  than  anywhere  else.  With  confidence  the 
game  is  half  won.  Then  again  there  was  that  agony  we 
were  compelled  to  undergo  after  the  mid-day  meal — prac¬ 
tice — a  veritable  night  mare.  “  Get  out  and  take  your 
medicine,”  some  one  would  say,  and  our  cigarettes  were  laid 
aside  until  we  had  gone  through  an  hour  of  hard  work.  On 
the  eve  of  an  important  game  much  excitement  prevailed 
and  great  preparations  were  made,  and  if  we  were  success¬ 
ful  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  camp ;  even  the  young  urchins 
of  the  village  could  be  heard  cheering  their  favorites.  We 
played  return  games  with  Lafayette,  Seton  Hall,  Rutgers 
and  other  colleges,  and  I  assure  you  our  reputation  was 
fully  sustained  on  all  occasions ;  we  gave  our  friends  no 
cause  for  being  ashamed  of  us.  I  will  not  say  that  we  were 
the  best  nine  the  College  ever  had,  as  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  best  nines  during  my  sojourn  at  Fordham ;  but 
we  strengthened  our  muscles,  had  many  fine  times,  and 
afforded  unlimited  amusement  to  our  friends  and  school¬ 
mates — all  of  which  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  nine  of 
1887-8. 


Frank  A.  Giddings,  ’85. 
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THE  CADETS. 

NOTHING  but  the  most  flattering  reports  have  come 
to  us  from  the  Cadet  Corps  during  the  past  month. 
The  junior  company,  B,  has  begun  to  drill  together 
with  the  senior  company,  A,  .and  the  little  fellows  excite  not 
a  little  comment  by  the  bright  appearance  which  they  make 
and  the  skill  and  precision  which  they  have  attained  in  the 
manual  of  arms.  The  Cadet  organization  has  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  departure  from  college  of  Capt.  Malloy, 
whose  soldier  like  appearance  was  the  pride  of  the  corps. 
His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  condition 
of  the  organization  is  best  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Adju¬ 
tant,  which  we  subjoin  herewith  : 

April  2,  1882. 

The  following  is  the  status  of  the  Military  Department  in  the 
College : 

Co.  A  numbers  40  privates,  6  non-commissioned  and  3  commis¬ 
sioned  officers. 

Co.  B  numbers  48  privates,  officered  by  the  officers  of  Co.  A. 

Co.  A  has  had  36,  and  Co.  B  38  regular  drills,  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  at  which  was  as  follows  :  Co.  A,  43  ;  Co.  B,  43 
Drills  for  non-Cadets  have  been  12  in  number,  and  attendance  as 
follows  : 

1st  Division,  42,  out  of  51  on  roll  ; 

2d  Division,  42,  out  of  48  on  roll. 

Privates  Mermond,  Durkin  and  Wooley  of  Co.  A  are  the  contest¬ 
ants  for  the  attendance  medal,  each  having  been  present  at 
every  roll-call. 

(Signed)  C.  Geo.  Kirby, 

Second-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Ford  ham  College  Cadet  Corps. 

*  *  #- 

fr.  Richard’s  sermon. 

The  sermon  on  Good  Friday  night  was  delivered  in  a 
most  impressive  and  interesting  manner  by  Bev.  Fr.  Rich, 
ards,  S.  J.  ;  and  although  he  said  that  he  wished  no  veil  of 
human  rhetoric  to  obscure  the  scenes  cf  the  Passion,  his 
beautiful  language,  nevertheless,  was  admired  by  all.  Each 
incident  in  the  Passion  ivas  brought  before  our  eyes  so 
vividly  that  every  one  fancied  himself  present  at  all  the 
scenes  between  the  Garden  and  Calvary.  A.  G.  B.,  ’90. 

*  *  * 

THE  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  indeed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
entertainment  given  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  by  the  St.  John’s 
Dramatic  Association.  At  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  of  March  the  Rev.  Faculty  and  students  of  the 
College  were  assembled  in  first  division  study  hall  to  listen 
to  a  set  of  recitations  and  readings,  all  of  a  literary  char¬ 
acter,  interspersed  with  appropriate  music.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  previous  evenings  had  been  of  a  somewhat 


humorous  character ;  this  was  of  a  more  subdued  and  liter¬ 
ary,  but  certainly  of  every  bit  as  pleasant,  a  kind. 

Before  the  curtain  was  drawn  up  Mr.  McNeilly,  ’90,  stepped 
forward  and  explained  how  it  was  that  several  mistakes  had 
unavoidably  crept  into  the  programme.  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Doherty,  ’90,  then  delivered  an  address  on  the  Celtic  Faith 
which  certainly  merited  for  that  gentleman  all  praise,  for  the 
thought  was  well  conceived  and  equally  well  expressed. 
What  however  materially  detracted  from  the  pleasure  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  experienced  in  hearing  this 
speech  was  that  the  gentleman  showed  a  certain  timidity  and 
sameness  of  tone  in  his  rendering.  I  he  next  name  which 
we  meet  on  the  programme  is  that  of  Mr.  Geary,  ’91,  in  his 
recitation  of  the  Glove.  Mr.  Geary  certainly  did  ample 
justice  to  his  subject  which,  accompanied  by  music,  could 
not  but  form  an  agreeable  variation  to  common  recitations 
which,  though  well  rendered,  often  end  in  tiring  the  listener. 
Mr.  Howley,  ’86,  who  has  so  often  delighted  us  upon  the 
boards  of  St.  John’s,  fully  came  up  to  his  fame  (of  college 
life)  in  his  recitation  of  the  “  Life  Boat,”  accompanied  by 
music  Next  followed  a  cornet  solo  of  Irish  airs  which  was 
certainly  very  appropriate,  when  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage  and  recited  a  beautiful  piece  of  poetry 
called  “  Midas.”  Mr.  Kelly  certainly  deserves  all  credit  for 
not  only  committing  to  memory  a  very  long  piece  but  also 
for  reciting  it  in  a  very  natural  and  dramatic  manner.  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89,  who  appeared  next  delivered  a  well 
written  address  on  Celtic  Valor,  citing  examples  from  all 
times  even  to  our  day  in  which  Irish  bravery  had  been  most 
conspicuously  shown.  The  elocution  was  excellent,  his  de¬ 
livery  having  however  one  fault,  sameness  of  gesture.  Mr. 
Jos.  P.  Walsh,  ’90,  in  his  soliloquy  of  “  Launcelot  Gobbo  ”  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  did  very  well,  being  however  at  times 
so  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  Mr.  John  W. 
Hefi’em,  ’89,  almost  outdid  his  former  line  efforts  on  the  stage 
of  St.  John’s  in  his  strong  and  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
“  Uncle.”  The  last  name  but  certainly  not  the  least  on  the 
programme  is  that  of  Mr.  John  C.  McNeilly,  ’90,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  Candespina’s  Standard  most  creditably. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  here  the  members  of  the  College 
Orchestra  who  have  been  at  such  pains  to  “  discourse  elo¬ 
quent  music  ”  on  this  and  previous  occasions.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  Messrs.  F.  Dovoran,  ’91 ;  C.  Livingston,  ’90 ;  Jas.  Boy- 
lan,  ’90  ;  and  John  Perrilliat,  ’92  have  certainly  deserved 
well  of  the  Dramatic  Association  and  the  College. 

*  *  » 

st.  Patrick’s  day  entertainment. 

Of  the  several  entertainments  of  its  kind  recently  held  in 
the  College  hall,  that  of  Friday,  March  16,  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  most  satisfactory.  In 
the  array  of  talent,  musical  and  otherwise,  which  appeared 
to  dispense  amusement,  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Burdett,  the  well-known 
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humorist  and  elocutionist,  was  most  conspicuous.  He 
opened  the  programme  with  an  excellent  rendition  of 
“  Lasca,”  followed  by  some  short  humorous  sketches,  all  of 
which  were  received  with  hearty  and  prolonged  applause. 
His  “  Engineers  Making  Love  ”  was  pronounced  by  many 
to  be  superior  to  Mr.  Wilder’s  delivery  of  the  same,  which 
was  heard  here  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Isaac  Wessel’s  per¬ 
formance  on  the  violin,  which  followed,  received  the  ample 
recognition  it  merited.  This  feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  wholly  unexpected,  as  no  mention  of  it  had  been  made 
in  the  programme.  Messrs.  Strebe  Bros,  and  J.  B.  Hill 
performed  on  the  banjo,  and  later  on  rendered  several  pleas¬ 
ing  selections  on  the  mandolin,  guitar  and  xylophone.  Mr. 
Reuben  R.  Brooks,  the  famous  banjoist,  who  distinguished 
himself  recently  in  the  tournament  in  New  York,  delighted 
the  audience  with  an  excellent  performance  of  “  The  British 
Patrol,”  “  Seventh  Regiment  March”  and  several  other 
equally  well  executed  pieces  from  his  extensive  repertory. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hill  sang  “  The  Song  That  Reached  My  Heart,’’ 
and  received  an  encore,  to  which  he  responded.  The  banjo 
class  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Strebe  Bros.,  made 
its  first  public  appearance  in  a  new  song  and  chorus,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Simpson,  ’88,  entitled  “  Fair  Fordham,”  rendered 
with  a  banjo  accompaniment,  and,  judging  by  the  plaudits 
of  which  they  were  the  recipients,  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  muse  of  banjoism  must  have  been  smiling 
one  of  her  broadest  smiles  on  these  embryo  artists.  Mr. 
Burdette,  with  some  more  of  his  clever  character  sketches, 
concluded  the  entertainment,  w'hich  may  be  safely  said  to 
have  afforded  as  much  satisfaction  to  all  who  witnessed  it 
as  it  reflected  credit  on  the  good  judgment  of  its  projectors. 

T.  G.  F.,  ’90. 

*  *  * 

ATHLETIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  Athletic  Association  held  its  annual  winter  meeting 
in  the  gymnasium  on  Saturday,  March  17.  The  programme, 
which  was  extremely  interesting,  consisted  chiefly  of  trials 
in  boxing,  running,  wrestling  and  gymnastics.  A  more 
hilarious  or  appreciative  gathering  never  assembled  in  a 
gymnasium.  The  boxing  bouts  were  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  decisions  were  given  on  points,  and  the  new 
“  Fair  Play”  rules  governed  the  rounds.  Mr.  Frank 
Sahulka,  teacher  of  boxing  and  gymnastics,  opened  the 
proceedings  with  an  exhibition  in  club  swinging.  Then 
followed  a  contest  of  skill  on  the  horizontal  bars  between 


the  members  of  the  Fleetwood  Gymnasium  Club.  The 
wrestling  match  between  Gillon  and  Blun  came  shortly 
after;  Blun  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  honors  in  the  last 
bout,  in  which  he  laid  hold  of  his  antagonist  in  the  most 
approved  style,  lifted  him  five  feet  in  the  air  and  then 
rested  him  gently  on  his  back.  The  boxing  bouts  of  Newton 
vs.  McKeown  and  Cushion  vs.  Reilley  were  very  entertain 
iug.  Prof.  Sahulka  then  exhibited  with  Shea  and  Gillon. 
Appended  is  a  summary  of  events : 

High  jump . . Livingston,  ’90,  5ft.  4iin. 

Rings . Fleetwood,  ’91,  first. 

Boxing  (middle-weighti . McKeown,  ’89. 

Horizontal  bars . Fleetwood,  ’91. 

Boxing  (heavy-weight) . Cushion,  ’88. 

Parallel  bais . .  .  .  Straub,  ’90. 

Middle-weight  wrestling . Blun,  ’89. 

Two-mile  run .  . Livingston,  ’90,  15  min. 

*  *  * 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  Dansereau’s  Immigration  Bill  continues  to  form  the 
subject  of  debate,  although  the  Ministry  have  introduced 
for  discussion  a  resolution  approving  of  Mr.  Mill’s  Tariff 
Bill,  in  its  general  features. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  are  one  or  two  members 
of  the  House  who  come  fully  equipped  for  debate  to  its 
every  session.  How  agreeably  the  time  would  pass,  were 
there  more  members  in  attendance  who  were  ready  with 
their  views  and  prepared  to  express  them  in  a  pleasure - 
giving  speech. 

As  it  is,  a  marked  feature  of  debate  during  the  past  few 
sessions  has  been  the  use  of  invective ,  of  which  there  has 
been  plenty  and  to  spare.  Indeed,  this  salt  of  discussion 
has  been  scattered  so  liberally  as  to  warrant  the  inquiry, 
Cui  bono  ?  Only  one  answer  can  satisfy  the  honest 
questioner,  and  it  is  this:  Very  little  good;  whereas,  a 
rough  and-ready  style  of  speech,  callous  and  hurt  feelings 
and  loss  of  time  are  bound  to  figure  in  the  losses  to  be 
incurred.  The  question  of  invective,  therefore,  cannot  be 
better  framed  and  solved  than  by  applying  to  it  the  words 
of  Polonius: 

‘ 1  a  foolish  figure. 

But  farewell  it.  ” 

The  good  spirit  evinced  by  Messrs.  Gillen,  Reilly,  Marrin, 
Sweeney  and  Benziger,  who  recently  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  debate,  calls  not  only  for  commendation,  but  imi. 
tators  of  their  example. 
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Study  Hall,  6.30  p.  m. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly: 

GENTLEMEN :  I  understand  that  you  are  already 
making  preparations  for  this  year’s  Annual.  I  un¬ 
derstand,  too,  that  you  propose  to  outdo  yourselves. 
Now,  in  regard  to  outdoing  yourselves,  I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  that  is  your  affair,  but  I  do  enter  a  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  Annuals  were  distributed  last  year.  I 
gave  in  money  for  four,  and  by  dint  of  much  struggling  I 
succeeded  in  securing  two.  A  friend  of  mine  who  subscribed 
for  one  has  been  waiting  for  its  appearance  during  the  last 
six  months.  If  I  subscribe  for  four  Annuals  this  year,  shall 
I  receive  four?  ,  L- 

[It  is  very  strange  that  neither  you  nor  your  friend  com¬ 
plained  at,  or  just  after,  the  time  when  the  Annuals  were 
given  out.  However,  we  are  sorry  that  such  mistakes  were 
made.  If  you  subscribe  for  four  Annuals  this  year,  shall 
you  receive  four  ?  Just  try  it  and  see  for  yourself. — Eds  ] 

*  *  * 

Second  Division,  April  1st. 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly : 

Dear  Sirs  :  Shortly  after  your  last  number  was  distributed, 
I  had  a  very  marvelous  dream,  which  I  think  I  am  bound  in 
conscience  to  tell  you.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  Second  Di¬ 
vision  had  been  invited  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  sanctum, 
where  the  editors  had  a  sort  of  surprise  party  prepared  for 
them.  Here  there  was  a  blank  in  my  dream.  I  then  fancied 
that  I  saw  the  whole  division  seated  comfortably  in  the  Sauc- 
tum.  The  editors  appeared  to  be  clothed  in  long,  flowing 
robes,  and  each  of  them  carried  some  musical  instrument, 
either  a  banjo,  a  jew’s  harp,  or  an  accordion.  Immediately 
they  struck  up  a  very  dismal  tune.  Several  times  I  distinctly 
heard  a  voice  from  the  audience  saying,  “  That  is  enough ;  ” 
“There  is  a  good  place  to  stop Please  stop.”  But  the 
editors  continued  until  the  banjoist  sank  on  his  seat  from 
weariness,  at  which  juncture  one  of  the  audience  presented 
him  with  a  bouquet.  Here  there  was  another  blank  in  the 
dream.  Then  I  thought  that  one  of  the  editors  arose.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  huge  roll  of  manuscript,  which  when  un¬ 
folded  seemed  to  be  twenty-five  yards  in  length.  With  slow 
and  solemn  voice  he  read  the  title,  “Authors  Whom  I  Love.” 
He  finished  five  yards  in  one  hour  and  a  half ;  he  then  drank 
a  glass  of  water  and  proceeded  to  finish  the  remaining  twenty 
yards.  During  all  this  time,  Second  Division  was  yawning 
and  sighing  piteously.  Here  there  was  another  unaccount¬ 
able  blank.  Afterwards  another  editorial  figure  advanced, 
carrying  on  his  arm  fifteen  volumes  of  college  songs.  With 
great  deliberation  he  opened  the  first  and  proceeded  to  read 


and  comment.  Gentlemen,  there  goes  the  bell  for  dormitory. 
If  you  care  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  dream,  see  me  privately. 

R.  Y.  Winkle. 

[We  don’t  care  to  hear  the  rest  of  it. — Eds.] 

*  *  * 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  forced  to  take  exception  to  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  personages  who  figured  in  the  Glee 
Club  Entertainment,  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  were  criti¬ 
cised.  First,  on  account  of  the  seeming  unfairness  of  the 
criticism,  and,  secondly,  for  the  fact  that  a  column  of  the 
Monthly  served  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals  only. 

Mr.  Jas.  Blun,  ’89,  whose  warbling  talents  knew  no  bounds, 
received  not  a  word  to  his  praise.  Likewise  Mr.  Frank 
Donovan,  ’91,  whose  untold  labor,  as  well  as  success,  has 
always  been  appreciated  in  a  great  degree  at  every  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Glee  Club,  whose  genius  as  a  musician  is  known 
and  felt  by  the  entire  College,  never  received  a  laudatory 
word. 

Again,  Mr.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  who  often  received  so 
many  rounds  of  applause  on  the  comic  stage,  was  very  roughly 
censured.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  how  difficult  it  is  to  impersonate  the  character  of  one 
of  Albion’s  modern  sons,  you  will  perceive  the  unfairness  of 
the  criticism ;  besides,  by  way  of  comparison,  Mr.  Taaffe  won 
equally  as  many  laurels  as  Mr.  Simpson,  ’88 ;  and,  speaking 
of  monotony,  what  was  more  so  than  the  constant  expostu¬ 
lations,  or,  rather,  lamentations  for  that  famed  “  Chestnut 
Brown  Coat.” 

Alan  G.  Burrow’,  ’90. 

[We  are  pressed  for  time  now ;  w:e  will  answer  A.  G.  B.  in 
next  issue. — Eds.] 

*  *  * 

Editors  Fordham  Monthly : 

Dear  Sirs:  In  the  name  of  all  the  muses,  I  call  upon  you 
to  exert  your  powerful  influence  against  the  destroyers  of  the 
peace  and  tranquility  which  have  hitherto  characterized  the 
sacred  precincts  of  First  Division.  I  speak,  Mr.  Editors,  of 
that  everlasting  and  unceasing  plague  that  has  recently  fallen 
on  the  suffering  faithful,  viz.,  the  banjo  nuisance.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  construe  this  into  an  invective  against  banjo 
music.  Polyhymnia  forbid !  But  I  often  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  influence  to  invoke  the  shade  of  Apollo  to  rise 
up  in  righteous  wrath,  and  transfix  with  his  avenging  arrows 
the  fiend  who  sitteth  in  the  gymnasium  from  “  morn ’till 
dewy  eve,”  and  trummeth  most  persistently  the  mellifluous 
strains  of  “  White  Wings.” 

By  urging  on  this  good  cause,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  render 
an  invaluable  service  to  suffering  humanity  and  merit  the 
gratitude  of  Yours  sincerely, 


Perforatus. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

C.  A.  Yilling,  ’88. 

N  the  afternoon  of  March  8th,  First  and  Second  Divisions 
were  treated  to  an  excellent  exhibition  of  billiard  playing 
by  the  experts,  Sexton  and  Deary.  After  a  game  of  200 
points,  three  balls,  Mr.  Sexton  made  some  brilliant  fancy  shots. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  college  were  Geo.  A.  Leitner,  ’85 
and  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84.  They  have  just  finished  a  course  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  Bellevue,  the  former  being  second  in  a  class  of  140. 

Geo.  Wallace,  ’87,  G.  Callery,  '87,  and  Wm.  Hammond,  ’90,  re¬ 
newed  old  acquaintance  during  the  past  month. 

Every  thing  points  to  the  success  of  the  Spring  sports,  which 
will  take  place  on  or  about  April  19th.  This  term  a  new  venture 
will  be  tried.  In  all  the  events  handicaps  will  be  given,  thus  ne¬ 
cessitating  harder  training  and  more  faithful  work  by  those  on  the 
scratch.  It  will  also  render  the  races  much  more  interesting  than 
in  former  years. 

Frank  Malloy  and  A.  Burrow,  ’90,  were  recently  called  home  to 
the  death  bed  of  very  near  relations.  They  both  have  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Fr.  Rector,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  class  of  Rhetoric,  were  present  at  one  of  the  late  circles  given 
by  the  philosophers.  On  this  occasion  the  philosophers  held  forth 
on  mechanics,  and  those  who  took  part  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Through  the  kindness  of  Fr. 
Rector  the  circle  counted  as  an  examination,  and  thus  the  matter 
for  the  final  is  considerably  shortened. 

The  accident  to  Geo.  Donnelly,  ’88,  is  deeply  regretted  by  his 
many  friends.  His  ability  in  athletics  and  base  ball  are  well  known  ; 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  both  these  departments. 

For  the  past  few  days  men  have  been  busily  engaged  putting 
in  wires  for  the  new  electric  light  plant.  Soon  the  system  of  gas¬ 
lighting  will  be  entirely  done  away  with  and  Fordham  shall  have 
inaugurated  another  great  improvement. 

The  recent  blizzard  played  havoc  with  the  college  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Communication  between  some  of  the  buildings  was  alto¬ 
gether  cut  off. 

The  speeches  for  commencement  day  have  been  assigned  to 
Messrs.  McClintock,  Howley  and  Kirby.  C.  E.  Simpson  is  vale¬ 
dictorian. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  5th,  we  were  treated  to  a  very  elo¬ 
quent  discourse  on  the  Classics  by  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  a  well  known  writer. 

The  class  of  ‘88  have  passed  several  written  examinations  since 
the  opening  of  the  second  term.  The  last  was  on  the  Right  of 
Property. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

D.  Arellano,  ’91. 

The  officers  of  the  Base  Ball  Association,  excepting  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  already  been  elected,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Division,  and  made  known  on  April  1st,  or  there¬ 
abouts. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  gloom 
that  overshadowed  the  countenances  of  our  base  ball  enthusiasts, 
when  the  terrible  blizzard  of  March  12th  put  an  end  to  the  frequent 
sallies  they  had  been  making  out  into  the  campus.  Fortunately 
enough  the  bad  effects  of  the  blizzard  were  felt  only  for  two 
weeks. 

Top-spinning  has  of  late  become  the  fashion,  and  every  young¬ 
ster  is  constantly  busy  pecking  at  the  wooden  fiooivif  the  play¬ 
room  or  of  the  gymnasium.  Isn’t  there  enough  Yankee  ingenuity 
among  us  to  invent  some  other  as  diverting  but  less  destructive 
pastime  ? 

Mr.  Joseph  Faye,  our  worthy  collector  for  the  Holy  Child¬ 
hood,  has  been  appropriately  nicknamed  1 1  Chinese  Baby,  ”  in  imi¬ 
tation,  perhaps,  of  England’s  “Chinese  Gordon.”  We  hope  that 
Joe  is  as  proud  of  his  surname  as  his  great  namesake  undoubtedly 
was. 

There  is  an  almost  inaudible  rumor  that  the  officers  of  the 
various  associations  on  the  Division  will  go  down  to  witness  the 
New  York-Rose  Hill  game  on  Tuesday,  April  3d.  We  only  hope 
that  this  said  rumor  will  be  more  distinctly  heard  as  the  day 
draws  nearer. 

The  Billiard  Tournament  terminated  two  weeks  ago,  with  the 
following  result :  Mr.  Y.  Villa,  Eng.,  ’89,  leads  the  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Carmody,  ’92,  while 
Mr.  Robert  Woolley,  ’92,  brings  up  the  rear.  The  victorious  trio 
have  received  fitting  prizes. 

We  learn  from  an  official  notice  recently  posted  up  in  the  agora, 
that  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  selected  from  among 
us  to  uphold  the  ancient  honor  of  the  Invincibles  :  Robert 
Carmody,  ’92,  catcher  and  exchange  pitcher ;  David  Arellano, 
’91,  pitcher  ;  W.  Lauer,  Eng.,  ’91,  1st  base  ;  Thos.  Daly,  ’91,  2d 
base;  Patrick  Quinn,  '91,  3d  base;  Francis  Donnelly,  ’90,  S.  S. ; 
Arthur  Hart,  ’92,  L.  F. ;  Thos.  Cushing,  Eng.,  ’91,  C.  F.  ;  James 
Kane,  R.  F.,  Eng.,  ’91.  The  captain  of  the  nine  has  not  yet  been 
elected,  but  we  all  feel  confident  that  the  choice  will  fall  on  the 
right  man. 

The  base  ball  season  was  opened  at  Fordham  on  April  1st,  when 
the  Rose  Hills,  Srs.,  and  the  Invincibles  engaged  in  a  friendly  con¬ 
test.  Although  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  for  base  ball  play¬ 
ing,  there  was  some  brilliant  playing  on  either  side,  and  three 
or  four  excellent  hits  on  the  part  of  the  Rose  Hills.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  game  was  a  hot  bounder  from  Shea’s  bat  to  the  In¬ 
vincible’s  pitcher.  It  was  a  tremendous  hit,  and  worthy  of  the 
Rose  Hills’  cyclopian  batter. 
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The  recent  blizzard  had  a  sort  of  dampening  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  baseball  enthusiasts.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
weather  admits  of  practice,  and  the  Rose  Hills,  true  to  their 
old  traditions,  are  out  in  uniform,  crossing  bats  with  the 
Invincibles.  Many  new  games  have  been  arranged  of  late. 
Holy  Cross  and  Fordham  will  meet  in  Hartford  on  May  10th; 
an  exceedingly  good  game  may  be  expected,  as  these  college 
teams  have  met  but  once  in  a  score  of  years.  The  games 
with  the  Jaspers  will  be  played  in  June.  The  following 
have  been  thus  far  settled : 


April  3d, 

New  Yorks, 

at 

Polo  Grounds. 

8th, 

Lenox  Hills, 

cc 

Fordham. 

10  th, 

Williams, 

cc 

Fordham. 

15th, 

Ionas, 

cc 

Fordham. 

17  th, 

Columbia, 

cc 

Fordham. 

19th, 

Trinity  College, 

cc 

Fordham. 

22d, 

Atlas, 

cc 

Fordham. 

25th, 

Trinity  College, 

cc 

Hartford. 

28th, 

Lehigh, 

cc 

Fordham. 

May  3d, 

Lehigh, 

cc 

S.  Bethlehem. 

6  th, 

Lenox  Hills, 

cc 

Fordham. 

10th, 

Holy  Cross, 

cc 

Hartford. 

17  th, 

Lafayette, 

cc 

Easton,  Pa. 

24th, 

Columbia, 

cc 

Polo  Grounds. 

26th, 

Cuban  Giants, 

cc 

Hoboken. 

June  6th, 

Lafayette, 

cc 

Fordham. 
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JMITEO  NUMBER  ONLY  •  •  •  A 

•  •  •  made  each  year^>  ,j!j 


&  Full  Dress. 
Latest  English. 
i£ross  Country. 
"White  Caps  . 

HoJTLEMEtf  OF  R£Fl[J TO  TASTE  v/lLL 
FIND  THESE  CIGARETTES  All  THAT 
COlIlD  Bt  DESIRED.  AMERICANS  ■  ITT 

lo^ddN  Will  nfJo  tRem  id  any  first 
CLASS  TOBACCO  S^OP  0^  TRE  STRABO. 

MADE  B'r  HAND  FROM  FINEST  SELECTED  STRAIGHT  CUT  VIRGINIA  LEAF. 

KINNEY  TOBACCO  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  KJ.NNEY  BROS. 

J'lEW-YORK 


JOHN  F.  B.  SMYTH, 

REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISER 

SudtioijeeE  kqd  Sfokef, 

69  LIBERTY  STREET, 


Next  floor  to  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Telephone,  John  350. 


H  .  HEIDE, 

Best  Confectionery  in  the  Market, 

16  HARRISON  STREET,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  A.  McSORLEY  &  SON, 

CE^Tom  -  &oif£k  - 

And  U.  S.  PASSPORT  AGENTS, 

42  Pine  Street,  and  Rotunda,  Custom  House,  New  York. 

Consignments  of  Merchandise  cleared  at  the  Custom  House  and  forwarded  with 
dispatch.  Particular  attention  given  to  goods  for  “  Incorporated  Institutions.” 

Refers  by  special  permission  to  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  His  Grace,  M.  A.  Corrigan,  Archbishop,  New  York. 


Columbia  Billiard  Hall, 

NINETEEN  TABLES, 

940  to  948  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  22d  and  23d  Streets,  NEW  YORK 

ALSO  WAREROOMS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


RICHARD  V.  HARNETT  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS 

-  AND  - 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

73  LIBERTY  STREET, 

New  York. 

Wil  iamslmrgli  Ciiy  Fire  Insurance  Company  Building. 

(Money  loaned  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.) 

Members  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Auction  Room  (Limited. ) 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  TASTE 

TEA  IN  PERFECTION 

TRY  OUR 

NO.  41  TEA. 

It  is  a  blend  or  mixture  of  several  TEAS,  each  one  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  destroy 
the  flavor  of  either,  the  blend  making  one  of 

The  Finest  Flavored  as  well  as  the  Richest  Teas 

ever  offered  in  this  city.  While  making  our  41  TEAS  a  specialty,  we  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  our  stock  of  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY'  GROCERIES,  which  we  claim  to  be 
second  to  none  in  this  city.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Pure  Wax  and  Best  Quality  Stearic 
Wax  Candles  of  all  sizes  for  Church  use,  also  a  Pure  Vegetable  Oil,  specially  prepared 
for  Altar  use.  Orders  carefully  packed  and  promptly  attended  to.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

CALLANAN  &  KEMP,  No.  41  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.  CORBITT, 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

SST0,  inU  STfAw  fOOflg 

G34  BROADWAY, 

Bet.  Houston  &  Bleecker  Sts.  New  Yobk. 

JOSEPH  P.  McEIUGH  &  CO. 

Upholsterers  and  Decorators, 

Invite  special  orders  requiring  correct  taste  and 
exact  workmanship. 


3  West  42nd  Street,  first  house  from  5th  Avenue. 


EAST  MORRISANIA,  150th  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


EAST  MORRISANIA,  150th  ST.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 

Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding  .  $142  50 

Music .  30  00 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  &  CO., 

Cforqnji^ioij  hijtl  I)eklei% 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  and  Bananas. 

Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR. 


NEALE,  Photographer, 
1876  Vanderbilt  Ave..  M.  176th  &  177th  Sts. 

Tremont,  opp.  the  Depot,  (Formerly  of  6th  Ave.,  cor.,  18th  St.)  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Neale  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  pictures  of  everv  description  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices.  Old  Pictures  can  be  Copied  and  Enlarged  to  any  size.  Water  Color, 
India  Ink,  Pastel,  Crayon  and  Oil  Paintings  a  specialty.  Dwellings,  Groups,  Land¬ 
scapes.  Horses  and  Carnages  Photographed  in  the  most  desirable  manner. 

Call  and  examine  specimens  and  convince  yourself  that  he  is  able  to  compete  with 

all.  Special  attention  given  to  Children. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE, 

FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES, 
—  Fordham,  N.  Y.  City.  — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lip  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


THE  BARGAIN  BOOK  STORE 

9  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

Cor.  Broadway,  Benedict  Buildiug,  New  York. 

A  vast  and  varied  collection  of  volumes,  old  and  new.  comprising  Foreign  and  American 
Literature,  at  marvellously  cheap  prices. 

Liberal  terms  to  Students,  Libraries,  etc.  New  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  Free. 
Additions  to  our  Stock  received  daily.  High  Prices  paid  for  Old  Books. 

Current  Publications  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

McHALE,  ROHDE  &  CO. 
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cWfSoijC 

Home  Almanac 

FOR  1888. 

PIPT  H  IT  to  t::-  Ti. 

Free  by  Mail,  25  cents. 

Per  dozen,  $2.00  ;  per  dozen,  free  by  Mail,  $3.35. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER ! 

Beautifully  and  fully  illustrated.  With  a  chromo  frontispiece  and 
calendars  in  Red  and  Black. 

Contains  original  contributions  from  Right  Rev.  John  J.  K»ane, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Richmond ;  Rev.  R.  S.  Dewey,  S.  J. ;  Rev.  Martin 
S.  Brennan  ;  Maurice  F.  Egan  ;  Christian  Reid  ;  Rosa  Mulholland  ; 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  ;  Anna  T.  Sadlier  ;  Helen  O’Donnell  ;  Mary 
M.  Meline  and  other  Catholic  writers  ;  besides  a  rich  selection  in 
Prose  and  Verse  of  other  Tales,  Anecdotes ,  Short  Poems,  Biographies, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  Statistics,  Astronomical  Calculations, 
etc.,  m  iking  it 

The  Best  Family  Reading  for  the  long  Winter 
f  venings. 

60th  Thousand  of 

CATHOLIC  BELIEF,  40  CENTS. 

10  copies,  $2.65  ;  50  copies,  $12.00  ;  100  copies,  $20.00. 


J.  R.  JUDD  &  CO. 

Jobbers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  and  Outfitters  in 

Fine  Athletic  &  Sporting  Goods, 

lOl,  103,  and  105  WEST  36th  STREET, 

Send  for  Ccita-loguo.  New  York. 


shea 


THE  CLOTHIER, 

Corner  Broome  and  Crosby  Streets. 
MISFITS 


Fn.m  the  Best  Ta  lors  at  One-Half  Price: 

Also  BEADY  MADE  CLOTHING  for  MEN  and  BOYS. 

Established  19  Years. 


j.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 
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JNO.  E.  G.  HASSARD,  ’55. 

gen.  m.  t.  mcmahon,  ’55. 


SINCE  my  return  from  Calvary  where  I  saw  the  earth 
closing  slowly  on  the  grave  of  John  Hassard  I  have 
several  times  attempted  to  answer  your  request  that 
I  write  of  him  for  the  Monthly. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  half  century  of  life  from 
early  boyhood  to  that  same  grave  in  Calvary,  he  was  my 
friend,  and  over  this  friendship,  true  and  earnest  and  loyal, 
it  is  to  me  both  comfort  and  consolation  to  remember  that 
there  never  passed  a  cloud. 

Many  times  since  he  laid  down  to  rest  “  calmly  as  to  a 
night’s  repose,”  I  have  read  the  beautiful  and  touching 
things  that  have  been  said  of  him  by  his  fellow  laborers  of 
the  press  ;  I  have  recalled  the  beautiful  words  of  Father 
Campbell  which  affected  so  many  to  tears  in  the  church  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  much 
discouraged.  I  never  knew  a  more  perfect  man  in  all  things 
than  John  R.  G.  Hassard.  Strong  both  in  character  and 
acquirements;  earnest  always  in  duty;  fearless  ever  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  right ;  modest  and  simple  as  a  child  with  a  lofty 
scorn  which  never  found  expression  however  in  uncharitable 
word  of  everything  that  was  false  or  mean,  he  was  without 
doubt  I  think  the  truest  type  of  the  Christian  gentleman 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  He  has 
passed  away  but  his  memory  and  example  stay  with  us  an 
ever  living  influence  for  good. 

When  a  life  like  his  has  closed  leaving  fresh  memories  that 
are  a  lasting  consolation  to  those  that  loved  him,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  recall  how  universal  was  the  esteem  in  which  men  held 
him.  His  literary  work  was  like  himself,  pui-e  and  strong 
and  simple.  I  had  occasion  once  before,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Monthly,  to  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
purest  writers  of  English  then  at  work.  This  judgment  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  city  press.  One 
trait,  however,  has  been  but  little  noticed.  In  fact,  owing 
to  the  earnest  character  of  the  work  done  by  him  in  later 
years,  he  had  little  scope  for  the  play  of  his  humorous  fancy. 
Many  a  time  in  earlier  days,  for  his  own  amusement  or  that 
of  his  friends,  he  would  write  sketches  and  stories  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  humor.  One  of  those,  written  many  years 
ago,  is  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  by  his  labor  in  unraveling 
the  cypher  dispatches.  It  was  a  detective  story,  written  to 
satirize  a  class  of  literature  then  much  in  vogue ;  and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  even  of  his  more  serious 
efforts  of  later  years  exceeded  it  in  literary  merit.  It  was  never 
published,  of  course,  as  it  referred  to  some  members  of  our 
class  and  it  was  written  with  pretended  seriousness,  describ¬ 
ing  in  a  most  humorous  way  a  very  trivial  incident. 

His  letters  afterwards  to  the  Tribune  from  Bar  Harbor 
were  written  in  a  similar  playful  vein,  and  certainly  were  the 
most  interesting  descriptions  of  that  famous  resort  that  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  His  work  on  the  American  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  which  he  commenced  vei'y  shortly  after  graduation  and 
continued  through  all  the  volumes  of  that  great  work,  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  him.  Commencing  with  the  highest 


class  of  subjects  he  was  rapidly  advanced  by  Messrs.  Ripley 
and  Dana  until  he  became  the  managing  editor.  Almost 
every  article  published  passed  under  his  supervision.  This 
naturally  gave  him  a  wealth  of  learning  which  few  men  at¬ 
tain.  When  his  work  upon  the  Cyclopedia  was  completed  he 
went  with  Mr.  Dana  as  private  secretary  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  later  days  of  the  rebellion.  There  again  his 
experience  was  of  great  use  to  him. 

Afterwards  he  accompanied  Mr.  Dana  to  Chicago,  in 
journalism,  but  soon  returned  to  the  New  York  Tribune ,  to 
which  journal  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  given. 

A  few  woi’ds  selected  from  what  was  said  of  him  by  those 
who  knew  him  best  in  his  profession  will  convey  more  to  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  thau  anything  that  I  may  write. 

His  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  says:  “John 
Hassard,  so  long  known  in  this  town  as  a  distinguised  writer 
in  the  'Tribune  upon  literature,  music,  and  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  practical  subjects,  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow 
morning  from  St.  Ann’s  Church,  in  Twelfth  Street,  and  we 
cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  a  tribute  of  es 
teem  and  affection  for  his  memory.  Intimately  and  officially 
associated  with  him  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
civil  war,  as  we  had  previously  been  in  the  preparation  of 
the  American  Cyclopedia,  and  as  we  were  afterwards  in 
journalism,  we  knew  him  as  a  man  of  uncommon  ability,  ex¬ 
tensive  accomplishments,  manly  and  faithful,  high-minded 
and  true.  He  has  departed  from  this  world  at  far  too  early 
an  age,  and  we  bid  him  farewell  with  sincere  sorrow.  May 
his  soul  have  peace,  and  may  the  Divine  Providence  send 
more  such  laborers  into  the  harvest  field  of  life.” 

The  Herald  says  of  him:  “Journalism  and  literature  lost 
a  bright  and  most  cultivated  mind  in  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
R.  G.  Hassard,  a  man  who  ranked  very  high  as  a  writer  of 
strong,  sweet  English,  as  a  critic  in  whom  intellectual  hon¬ 
esty  was  allied  with  lucidity  and  learning,  and  as  an  editorial¬ 
ist  thoroughly  at  home  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  feelings. 
.  .  .  .  His  delicate  sensibility,  quaint  fancy  and  extreme 

care  in  expressing  exact  shades  of  meaning,  coupled  with  his 
great  experience  and  natural  faculty  for  analysis  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  helpful  influences  in  art.” . 

And  here  follows  in  the  same  article  what  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  observe  during  his  long  illness  of  nearly 
nine  years. 

“  The  extraordinary  feature  of  Mr.  Hassard’s  career  is  the 
fact  that  while  suffering  and  weakened  by  disease,  there  was 
a  steady  flow  of  thought  from  his  pen  which  delighted  and 
instructed  lovers  of  art  and  literature  for  its  virility  and 
sweetness.  His  book  reviews  became  noted  for  their  power 
of  conveying  the  whole  substance  of  a  book  in  a  few  words. 
When  he  censured  it  was  always  in  the  spirit  of  good  natured 
and  sincere  advice.  In  private  life  Mr.  Hassard  was  a  gentle, 
modest  man,  full  of  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  a  strong  de¬ 
fender  of  principle,  a  good  citizen,  an  enduring  friend,  and  a 
true  man.” 
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From  the  New  York  Times.  “  Mr.  Hassard  all  his  life 
was  a  scholar,  a  keen  lover  of  books,  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  brilliant  journalist.  He  had  a  style  of  great 
clearness,  simplicity  and  force,  and  his  criticisms  both  of 
music  and  of  books  were  absolutely  honest.  When  he  con¬ 
demned  a  book  it  was  always  done  in  a  singularly  gentle 
mannei’,  which  never  bore  a  spiteful  or  savage  stamp.  The 
same  can  also  be  said  of  his  musical  criticisms.  His  personal 
character  was  very  pleasant  and  gentle,  and  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  his  associates  and  friends.” 

The  Evening  Rost  thus  writes  of  him :  “All  his  work  was, 
in  brief,  like  himself,  full  of  gentleness,  dignity  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  very  keen  observer,  had  'a  delightful  sense 
of  humor  and  a  quick  insight  into  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  his  fellow  men,  yet  he  never  said  a  word  or  wrote  a  line 
which  carried  pain  or  left  a  wound.  ...  It  was  a  life¬ 
long  habit  with  him  never  to  speak  of  his  own  work  or  his 
own  feelings.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long- 
illness  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  complaint  escaped  him. 
A  more  unselfish,  generous  noble  soul  never  lived.  No  man 
ever  knew  him  but  to  become  his  friend,  and  in  all  the  world 
he  had  no  enemy.  He  was  a  true  man,  a  faithful  friend,  a 
good  workman,  a  devout  Christian,  and  the  world,  which  is 
better  because  he  lived  in  it,  is  poorer  to-day,  as  it  always  is 
when  such  a  spirit  departs  from  it.” 

In  the  beauty  and  earnest  simplicity  of  this  quotation,  I 
caunot  help  recognizing  the  hand  of  his  lifelong  friend,  Mr. 
William  Winter,  whose  much  more  elaborate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  dead  friend  was  published  in  the  Tribune  a 
day  later.  It  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  who  loved  Mr. 
Hassard,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  description  will  apply 
to  Mr.  William  Winter  himself. 

The  Commercial  Advertizer  says :  “  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  to  direct  Americans  on  the  right  musical 
road,  and  many  of  his  criticisms  in  the  earlier  years  of  oper¬ 
atic  and  symphonic  production  in  this  city  were  masterpieces 
in  their  line,  and  were  of  the  utmost  use  in  informing  and 
cultivating  the  artistic  sense  of  the  community.” 

The  Mail  and  Express  says  :  “  The  late  John  B.  G.  Has¬ 
sard,  of  the  Tribune ,  was  an  honor  to  the  profession,  whose 
duties  he  performed  with  such  rare  fidelity  and  ability,  and 
whose  opportunities  he  improved  so  nobly.  Conscientious 
in  all  the  details  of  his  work  ;  gifted  with  the  art  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  impressions  of  a  nature  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
beautiful  in  na  ture,  art  and  literature ;  modest,  yet  with  a 
just  pride  in  his  excellent  work  ;  following  his  profession  not 
as  a  business,  or  for  its  baser  rewards,  but  as  a  sacred  “  call¬ 
ing,”  he  was  as  much  beloved  as  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him.” 

The  Hartford  Post :  “  Mr.  Hassard  was  a  man  of  the 
keenest  perceptions.  His  work  as  an  editorial  writer  was  of 
the  very  best,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature 
'  of  music  made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  critics  in  that 


field.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly  honored  and  beloved  by 
the  profession.” 

From  the  Freeman's  Journal :  “  Mr.  Hassard  was  nat¬ 
urally  gifted  with  strong  powers  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 
It  is  rare  that  so  evenly  balanced  an  intellect  comes  into  the 
world.  And  these  powers  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  by  indomitable  will  force,  which  triumphed  over  sick¬ 
ness,  suffering  and  adverse  circumstances. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  critics  of  his  time  who  never  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  expression  of  what  to  him  seemed  the  truth  to  the 
chance  of  writing  a  clever  thing.  His  style — unlike  that  of 
the  other  great  writer,  Mathew  Arnold,  who  has  just  passed 
away — was  without  that  self-consciousness  that  comes  of  an 
over  consciousness  of  being  of  the  elect  in  literature.  It  pos¬ 
sessed  however  that  quality  which  Arnold  most  admired.  It 
was  lucid.  It  was  manly.  Following  Hassard  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  the  reader  felt  that  he  was  safe.  He — and  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  thing  to  say  of  a  journalist — wrote  only  on  topics  that 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered.  This  gave  him  an  unique  re¬ 
putation,  and  in  the  ranks  of  Journalists,  when  men  find 
their  true  level  very  quickly,  Hassard’s  name  was  always 
mentioned  with  the  deepest  respect  which  it  exacted,  because 
around  it  clung  the  aroma  of  the  most  solid  qualities,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  beautiful  acquirements.” 

I  close  the  quotations  here,  although  I  have  at  hand  many 
in  the  same  strain.  I  think  it  well  for  those  for  whom  these 
lines  are  written  to  read  and  appreciate  what  one  of  their 
predecessors  at  St.  Johns,  who  was,  in  his  day,  the  most 
modest  and  unassuming  student  of  the  college,  and  who 
carried  with  him  through  life  that  same  unselfish,  unassum¬ 
ing  modesty,  achieved  among  men  without  knowing  it. 
Could  he  return  to-day  he  would  be  overcome  with  wonder¬ 
ment  at  the  universal  praise  which  his  work  has  commanded, 
and  the  high  and  kindly  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held 
because  of  his  simple  and  manly  virtues. 

When,  as  Father  Campbell  said,  “Like  his  namesake, 
John,  the  beloved,  he  laid  his  head  iipon  the  bosom  of  his 
God  and  slept,”  as  he  was  still  lying  in  the  room  surrounded 
by  so  many  evidences  of  his  taste  and  refinement  in  art  and 
music  and  literature,  his  mother  said  to  me  “  If  by  the  wav- 
iug  of  my  hand  I  could  call  him  back  I  would  not  do  it.”  In 
this  there  was  a  pathos  that  was  heroic.  She  thought  of  his 
long  years  of  suffering — his  patience,  his  resignation,  his 
gentle  and  genial  spirit  which  triumphed  over  pain  and 
suffering,  the  kindly  greeting  which,  even  up  to  the  last 
quiet  and  supreme  moment  when  he  passed  gently  away, 
was  extended  to  every  member  of  his  family,  and  to  the 
friends  who  visited  him  ;  and  then  of  the  ineffable  reward 
that  dawned  upon  him  when  he  said  to  her  and  his  dear  wife 
the  last  farewell  and  laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  peace  of  God. 
Quoting  again  from  his  friend  Mr.  Dana,  I  can  only  say 
“  May  his  soul  have  peace  and  may  the  Divine  Providence 
send  more  such  laborers  into  the  harvest  field  of  life.” 

To  this  I,  as  the  last  survivor  of  his  class,  humbly  say, 
Amen. 
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am  much  in  the  company  of  two  violent  litterateurs,  one 
an  old  gentleman — age  uncertain, the  other  young  enough 
to  discourse  learnedly  on  Browning.  They  afford  me  infin¬ 
ite  amusement.  I  myself  am  a  man  of  affairs,  and  am  thus 
precluded  from  determining  whether  or  not  Browning  has 
true  vision.  It  occurred  to  me  that  an  account  of  one  of  our 
conversations,  in  which  the  old  gentleman  is  aggressive,  the 
young  man  discursive,  and  I  attentive,  would  not  be  uninter 
esting  to  you.  I  waited  for  an  opportunity  which  soon 
came.  Here  is  a  narrative,  more  or  less  exact,  of  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  remark  concerning  the  placid  air 
worn  by  one  of  my  cows — 

Young  Man. — That  recalls  a  beautiful  passage  in  Sar- 
dello,  and — 

Old  Gent.—- Oh  !  (with  falling  inflection,  betokening  pain). 

Young  Man. — And  the  whole  passage  is  so  suggestive. 
Browning  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  Of  course,  he  is  obscure 
to  most  people,  that  is,  to  those  who  don’t  understand  him. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  be  plain  in  the  expression  of  commonplace 
thoughts ;  but  in  high  poetic  moods  one  can  only  hint  and 
suggest;  the  thoughts  are  too  nice  and  spiritual  to  be  caught 
and  clothed  in  heavy,  plain  speech.  In  some  cases  the  idea 
is  so  exalted  that  the  poet  must  simply  acknowledge  lack  of 
expression. 

Myself,  (timidly). — What  is  poetical  suggestiveness  ? 

Old  Gent. — Poetical  suggestiveness  is  all  nonsense.  Your 
high  poet  becomes  afflicted  with  a  wild  fancy  ;  he  sits  down 
deliberately  to  rid  himself  of  it  and  inflict  it  on  others.  He 
strikes  out  with  hints  and  “  half  words  ”  and  intellectual 
winks,  and  the  Lord  alone  knows  what  he  wishes  to  convey. 
One  of  the  elect  gets  the  lucubration,  and  after  great  mental 
labor  and  much  corrugation  of  brow,  he  announces  the 
meaning  of  the  original  perpetrator  ;  and  thereupon  the  un¬ 
digested  fancy  is  called  suggestive,  in  the  same  sense,  no 
doubt,  that  a  mystical  verse  from  the  apocalypse  is  sugges¬ 
tive,  suggesting  as  it  does  five  hundred  different  explanations. 

Young  Man. — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before.  Pal¬ 
pable,  commonplace  thoughts  can  be  readily  expressed  by 
any  one  ;  but  there  are  subtle  shades  of  thought  and  com¬ 
plicated  emotions  which  the  greatest  master  of  words  is 
unable  to  express ;  he  must  therefore  hint  and  if  you  choose, 
wink  mentally.  Such  emotion  was  felt  by  Tennyson  when 
he  exclaimed,” 

“  Would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  aiise  in  me.” 

Old  Gent. — I  can  only  repeat  that  it’s  all  nonsense.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  been  hinting  and  winking  and  straining  to  say  some¬ 
thing  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  old  enough  now  to  be 
master  of  his  own  -thoughts.  Of  what  use  are  ideas  to  you 
or  to  others  if  you  can’t  express  them  clearly?  A  wink  does 
not  satisfy  me.  I  want  the  thought  itself  (very  emphatically). 
Browning !  (scornfully).  Beshrew  his  winking !  I  have 


often  lost  fifteen  minutes  trying  to  find  the  grammatical 
construction  of  one  of  his  sentences. 

Young  Man  (with  an  offended  air). — Mackintosh  says 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  critic  in  matters  of  common 
sense,  but  that  he  was  positively  ignorant  in  his  criticisms 
of  high,  lyrical  song.  * 

Old  Gent. — Ha!  ha!  ha!  Dr.  Johnson,  you  and  I  are 
silenced.  (Here  followed  a  disagreeable  pause,  which  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  shorten  by  resuming  my  former  remarks  about 
the  cows). 

Myself. — As  I  was  saying,  that  cow  of  mine  has  a  placid 
look,  (here  I  waited  in  vain  for  an  interruption),  that  is,  it 
seems  to,  ah,  have  thoughts  too  serene  to  be  expressed  in 
commonplace  words. 

Old  Gent. — Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Poor  cow,  it  can  only  wink. 
(Here  our  young  friend  flushed  a  little,  but  on  second 
thought  he  concluded  to  laugh  with  us — and  so  we  parted). 

Wishing  you,  gentlemen,  a  pleasant  May  month, 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Agricola. 

[We  regret  that  no  address  accompanied  the  following  com¬ 
munication  ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  send  Mr.  A. 
C.  Gunter’s  answer.  We  would  suggest,  out  of  consideration 
to  authors,  that  communications  to  this  department  contain 
no  more  than  twenty  five  questions;  however,  we  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  all  future  letters  from  “Maude  Charteris, 
and  The  Other  One.” — Eds.'] 

*  *  * 

To  Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter,  Author  of  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New 

York"  and  "Mr.  Potter  of  Texas." 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  read  your  exceedingly  clever  and  in¬ 
teresting  books  and  suppose  that  you  must  have  been  in  the 
situations  of  your  characters,  else  you  could  not  have  des¬ 
cribed  them  so  well.  We  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  as  follows  : ,  Why  could  you  not  have  made 
Lady  Annessley  marry  Charlie  Errol  in  “  Mr.  Potter,”  and 
why  not  let  us  hear  more  of  Maude  Charteris  in  “Mr.  Barnes  ?” 
Did  she  ever  get  over  her  love  for  bonbons  ?  We  can  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her  in  this  passion.  Which  of  your  characters 
do  you  like  best ?  Have  you  ever  been  in  Corsica?  Will 
you  kindly  send  us  your  photo,  and  autograph  ?  (care  of  The 
Fordham  College  Monthly.)  Please  explain  the  mode  of 
acquiring  those  glances  of  magnetic  influence  in  which  Mr. 
Barnes  and  Enid  are  continually  indulging.  Have  you  ever 
played  that  cruel  “  starving  ”  joke  on  any  innocent  young 
creature  ?  Do  you  intend  writing  any  more  of  those  charm¬ 
ing  stories  ?  If  so,  we  should  suggest  as  a  sweet  title,  “  Mr. 
Tulu  Gumdrops  Taffy  of  Huylersville.”  Of  course  we  leave 
this  to  your  discretion. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  our  numer¬ 
ous  questions,  we  remain 

“  Two  appreciative  Souls,” 

Maude  Charteris  and  The  Other  One. 
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ANSWEES  TO  LETTEES  OF  LAST  MONTH. 


To  Mr.  Solomon  Rex,  Jr. : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  empowered  to  answer  you  in  behalf  of 
H.  Eider  Haggard.  Your  exceptions  in  regard  to  King  Sol¬ 
omon’s  Mines  were  well  taken ;  indeed,  if  the  book  were  to 
be  written  anew  the  author  would  undoubtedly  avail  himself 
of  your  suggestions.  In  regard  to  the  slighting  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Haggard,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  the  women 
characters,  nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation.  This  is  an 
everlasting  blemish.  But  about  the  dress  of  the  English 
captain ;  we  are  instructed  to  say  that  an  oxidized  silver¬ 
headed  cane  is  not  used  in  demi-toilet. 


To  Mr.  W.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  leisure  time  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  alto¬ 
gether  taken  up  between  fishing  and  writing  a  new  Ballade. 
In  his  name  we  congratulate  you  on  the  summary  manner  in 
which  you  overcame  your  prejudice  to  his  name.  To  show 
you  that  Mr.  Lang  is  a  much  more  amiable  person  than  his 
name  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  we  refer  you  to  a  poem  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  Underwoods ,  beginning, 

“ Dear  Andrew,  with  the  brindled  hair.” 


OUR  LADY  ST.  MARY  AND  THE  LILIES. 

WHITE  as  snow,  fallen  new, 

With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent, 

Her  hair  down  to  her  heeles  went, 

And  she  was  simple  as  dove  on  tree, 

Full  debonnair  of  heart  was  she.  ” 

A  little  maiden  fareth  afield  — 

O,  this  maiden  is  sweet  of  blee  ! 

And  she  gatheretli  lilies  beside  a  weald 
I’  the  land  of  Galilee. 

Her  great  blue  eyne  with  gladness  glow— 

Perdee,  she  is  passing  fair ! — 

And  down  to  her  broidered  sandals  flow 
The  waves  of  her  soft  brown  hair. 

While  she  passetli  along  the  vineyard  walls, 

In  the  dewy  sunrise  hour, 

The  swallow’s  far,  faint  twitter  falls 
Athwart  the  olives  in  flower. 

And  a  warm  wind  wandereth  up  the  meads 
From  yon  line  of  lifted  sea, 

And  it  bendeth  gently  the  runnel’s  reeds, 

And  it  toucheth  each  flowering  tree, 

Till  a  snow  of  blossoms  downward  swirls 
To  the  moss  where  the  marigold  burns, 

And  it  strows  the  child’s  brown  hair  with  pearls 
As  she  standeth  among  the  ferns. 

And  the  birds  sing  here,  the  buds  sing  there, 

And  merry  their  melodies  be, 

While  she  weaveth  a  crownel  to  bind  her  hair 
From  the  bells  of  the  vale-lily. 

Now,  those  were  the  days  when  these  lilies  were  red 
That  she  pleaeheth  into  her  crown, 

But  lo !  as  they  touch  her  beauteous  head 
All  foam- white  they  nestle  adown. 

And  certes,  since  then,  wherever  they  blow, 

Snowy  their  bells  have  been  ; 

To  honor  this  fairest  maiden,  I  trow, 

Sithin  she  knew  no  sin. — 

The  warm  wind  wandereth  up  the  land 
And  it  bringeth  this  thought  to  me, 

That  my  scarlet  sins  at  touch  of  her  hand 
May  white  as  the  lilies  be. 


— N.  N.  ’78. 
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THE  HORACE  OF  POLAND. 

LOUIS  N.  BENZIGER,  ’89. 


IN  the  world  of  letters  there  have  been  at  all  times  men 
who,  inspired  by  the  lofty  genius  and  inimitable  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Horace,  the  prince  of  Latin  poets,  have  en¬ 
deavored  in  their  own  simple  way  to  follow  in  the  master’s 
footsteps.  Among  those  who  have  caught  in  the  greatest 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Rome  the  name  of 
Matthias  Casimir  Sarbiewski  must  rank  pre-eminent.  Born 
in  the  year  1595,  in  Poland,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
family,  Sarbiewski  passed  his  years  of  childhood  in  the  home 
circle,  and  then  entered  the  college  at  Pultowa,  where  he 
first  manifested  that  talent  and  aptitude  for  poetry  which 
was  in  after  years  to  win  him  an  undying  renown  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world.  Endowed  with  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  he  embraced  at  seventeen  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
although  he  was  shortly  afterwards  made  Professor  of  Rhet¬ 
oric,  yet  he  was  ever  indefatigable  in  his  worship  of  the 
muses.  In  1619  he  anonymously  published  several  pieces  of 
poetry,  the  authorship  of  which,  although  well  received  and 
successful,  he  would  never  avow.  His  taste  for  poetry  per¬ 
vaded  all  his  studies,  and  induced  him  to  transcribe  into  verse 
the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  having  obtained  permission,  he  traveled  to  Rome, 
there  to  pursue  his  labors,  and  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  most  famous  men  of  letters,  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  that 
great  patron  of  literature,  attaching  him  to  his  court.  When 
he  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  Eternal  City,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  favor  of  the  Holy  Father,  Sarbiewski  returned, 
by  order  of  his  superiors,  to  the  college  of  Wilna,  there  to  fill 
successively  the  chairs  of  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  theology. 
At  the  examination  preparatory  to  his  receiving  the  doctor’s 
cap,  King  Wladislas,  who  was  present,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  answers  of  Sarbiewski  that,  taking  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  he  placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  poet  and  ever  after¬ 
wards  honored  him  with  his  friendship. 

Despite  the  bodily  infirmities  which  were  then  harassing 
him,  Sarbiewski  was  ever  busy  revising  the  poems  of  his  youth 
and  fulfilling  well  that  precept  of  the  Horace  of  old :  “Noc- 
turna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna .”  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  enumerate  here  all  the  prose  and  verse  compositions 
of  which  Sarbiewski  is  the  author ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
Latin  odes  and  epodes,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  while 
equalling  those  of  his  ancient  model  in  simplicity,  grace 
and  harmony  of  diction,  surpass  them  in  the  thought  and 
sentiment  which  are  Christian  throughout,  and  show  the 
humble  and  simple  faith  of  their  composer.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  notice  what  Blair,  in  his  lecture  on  Lyric 
Poetry,  says  of  him :  “Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages 
there  have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  is  Casimir,  a  Polish  priest.”  The  celebrated 
Grotius  finds  Sarbiewski  even  sometimes  superior  to  Horace, 
for  he  says :  “ Iloratium  assecutus  est,  it  no  aliquando  super- 
avit.”  Two  of  his  poems,  in  the  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metre 
respectively,  are  especially  worthy  of  remark  in  this  month 
of  May.  I  have  endeavored  below  to  give  a  verse  rendering 


in  English  of  one  of  these  pretty  odes,  addressed  to  the 
violet,  which  may  serve  to  give  at  least  a  faint  idea  of  the 
simplicity  and  humble  faith  which  pervade  it. 

TO  THE  VIOLET. 

Aurora  of  Spring,  the  mead’s  new-born  queen, 

That  brightens  with  gladness  the  late  dreary  scene. 

My  little  one’s  temples  engarland,  I  pray, 

Nor  let  them  be  pressed  beneath  jewelled  array. 

The  burdensome  purple  was  not  meant  for  Thee — 

Though  lowly  my  lot  yet  a  kingdom  to  me  ; 

For  the  circlet  I  garland  is  Thine  who  alone 
Sitst  peerless  as  King  upon  Heaven’s  high  throne. 

For  if  poverty’s  hand  to  its  Maker  uplifts 
With  Faith  all  sincere  the  most  humble  of  gifts, 

And  rich  be  the  heart,  mark  the  change  that  is  wrought 
In  God’s  crown  they  glittei-,  here  valued  for  nought. 


AD  VIOLAM. 

Kal.  Mails  quotannis  Pueri  Jesu  caput  coronaturus. 

Aurora  Veris,  punicei  recens 
Regina  campi,  cinge  mei  precor, 

Frontem  puelli,  cur  sub  auro 
Pai  vulus  lieu !  gravibusque  gernmis. 

Aut  sub  prementis  sidere  purpurae 
Laboret  ?  O,  cui  pauperies  mei, 

Regnum  dicavit,  necte  sertvun, 

Necte  meo  diadema  Regi. 

Parvo  coronat  munere  se  Deus 
Plerumque  ;  si  quae  paupere  dat  manu 
Dives  voluntas  ;  dona  magnis 
Parva  animo  placuere  magno. 

Another  beautiful  ode  of  this  little  knowrn  poet,  and  one 
especially  fitting  the  month  of  May,  the  month  of  Mary,  is 
addressed  to  the  Rose.  In  it  Sarbiewski  begs,  with  touch¬ 
ing  simplicity,  the  rose  which,  he  says,  copies  the  hallowed 
countenance  of  the  stars,  to  bloom  again  that  he  may  use  it 
as  a  garland  for  the  fair  hair  of  the  Virgin.  The  first  stanza 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
addresses  the  rose,  and  the  scene  of  wintry  desolation  which 
is  to  end  at  the  appearance  of  her  whom  he  styles,  “  the 
daughter  of  the  warm  sky.”  Although  the  rose  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets  from  time  out  of  mind,  yet  this  Polish  poet 
has  handled  a  subject  which,  but  for  the  master’s  touch, 
would  appear  trite,  in  so  beautiful  and  agreeable  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  pleasant  and  novel  to  all.  “  No  profane  tem¬ 
ples,”  he  says,  “are  to  bear  this  garland  of  roses,  the  em¬ 
blems  of  modesty,  but  they  are  to  encircle  her  brow  who  is 
the  queen  of  virgins  and  Mother  most  pure.”  What  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  this  touching  and  humble  tribute, 
and  what  therefore,  we  may  rest  assured,  more  agreeable  to 
her  who  was  the  exalted  recipient  of  it  ? 
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AD  ROSAM. 

Siderum  sacros  imitata  vultus, 

Quid  lates  dudum,  Rosa  ?  Delicatum 
Effer  e  terris  caput,  O  tepentis 
Filia  coeli. 

Jam  tibi  nubes  fugiuut  aquosae, 

Quas  fugant  albis  zephyri  quadrigis  ; 
Jam  tibi  mulcet  Boream  jocantis 
Aura  Favoni. 

Surge  !  qui  uatam  deceaut  capilli 
Mitte  scitari ;  nihil  heu  profanae 
Debeas  fronti  nimium  severi 
Stemma  pudoris ! 

Parce  plebeios  redimire  crines  : 

Te  decent  arae  ;  tibi  colliganda 
Yirginis  late  coma  persequaces 
Fluctuat  auras. 


MAY  DAY,  ONLY  A  MEMORY  NOW,  BUT  ONCE  A  GLAD  FESTIVAL. 

T.  DALY,  ’91. 

“  Merry  time  it  is  in  May. 

The  foules  syngeth  her  lay. 

The  knighttes  loveth  the  tornay. 

Maydens  so  danncen  and  thay  play.” 


MAY-DAY,  to  our  mind,  may  rightly  be  considered 
the  inaugural  day  of  the  vernal  season,  for  at  that 
time  the  weather,  which  before  had  been  but  a 
tantalizing  mixture  of  heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  shower, 
with  here  and  there  an  occasional  blizzard,  seems  to  take 
courage,  as  it  were,  at  the  approach  of  this  most  delightful 
of  months,  and  begins  to  settle  down  into  a  balmy  warmth 
of  climate  and  growing  beauty  of  landscape.  All  nature 
budding  forth  into  new  life  iuspires  a  like  feeling  of  reju¬ 
venescence  and  happiness  in  the  heart  of  man,  so  sorely 
overtaxed  by  the  gloomy  monotony  of  winter.  This  natural 
feeling  of  happiness  attendant  upon  the  advent  of  Spring,  is, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  and  varied  verses  that  have 
been  addressed  to  it,  the  most  prolific  source  of  poetic  in¬ 
spiration.  Certainly  the  great  poets  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  have  produced  poems  on  this  subject  which  have 
become  classics,  but  it  is  our  candid  and  unbiased  opinion 
that  no  poet  within  the  last  fifty  years  has  equalled,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  have  excelled,  the  poem  of  Dennis  Florence 
McCarthy  on  this  subject,  a  few  stanzas  of  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  we  quote  : 

Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  May — 

Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles, 

With  the  wood  bine  alternating 
Scent  the  dewy  way  ; 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 

Waiting  for  the  May. 


Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 

Longing  for  the  May — 

Longing  to  escape  from  study 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy, 

And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 
To  the  summer’s  day. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 

Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing, 

Throbbing  for  the  May — 

Throbbing  for  the  seaside  billows, 

Or  the  water-wooing  willows  ; 

Where  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing 
Glide  the  streams  away. 

Ah  !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing 
Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary, 

Waiting  for  the  May  ; 

Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings, 

Moonlit  evenings,  sun-bright  mornings  ; 

Summer  comes  yet  dark  and  dreary, 

Life  still  ebbs  away  ; 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary, 

Waiting  for  the  May ! 

Such  is  the  wealth  of  musical  rhythm  and  airy  grace  man¬ 
ifest  in  every  line  of  the  above  poem,  that  we  do  not  wonder, 
so  many  of  our  musical  composers  have  striven  to  give  it 
suitable  expression  in  melody. 

The  pens  of  many  of  the  poets  and  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages  were  turned  to  the  description  of  what  might 
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be  termed  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  summer,  i.  e.  the 
May- day  customs  which  were  so  earnestly  observed  in  the 
British  Isles,  anterior  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Puritans  in 
England,  in  the  Sixteenth  century.  It  is  of  these  merry 
customs  that  we  desire  especially  to  speak.  We  learn  from 
excellent  authority,  that  the  festival  in  question,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  derived  from  an  ancient  custom  of  Egypt  and  India. 
These  people  have  immemorially  kept  as  a  sacred  festival, 
the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  Taurus,  which  event  occurs 
on,  or  within  a  few  days  of,  the  first  of  May. 

The  ancient  Romans  held  their  Floralia,  a  festival  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Indians,  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  began  on  the  28tli  of  April,  and  continued 
into  the  middle  of  the  first  week  in  May  ;  the  origin  of  the 
feast  seems  to  have  been  doubtful,  but  its  purpose,  ostensi¬ 
bly  was,  to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  plants  and  fruits.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  tells  us  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman 
youths  to  go  into  the  fields  and  spend  the  calends  of  May 
dancing  and  singing  in  honor  of  Flora,  the  goddess  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  fruits  and  flowers.  This  festival  was  imitated  by 
the  early  English,  who  appointed  the  first  day  of  May  as  a 
day  of  general  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  return  of  spring, 
but  the  feast  was  more  especially  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  because  that  renowned 
and  favored  outlaw  died  on  that  day. 

It  was  still  the  custom,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century 
(at  which  time  the  dogmatic  opinions  of_  the  Puritan  party, 
which  had  attained  the  ascendancy,  put  an  end  to  the  merry 
custom)  for  the  people  at  large,  but  more  especially  those  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  to  go  a-Maying  into  the  fields, 
at  a  very  early  hour  on  May-day  morn,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  flowers  and  especially  the  thickly  clustering  and 
fragrant  blossoms  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  to  return  with  these 
at  sunrise,  accompanied  by  a  great  blowing  of  horns  and 
beating  of  tabors.  Those  who  participated  in  this  ceremony, 
which  was  called  “  Bringing  Home  the  May,”  distributed  the 
flowers  and  decorated  all  the  houses  in  the  village  with  them. 
Every  village  had  its  May-pole,  about  which  the  lads  and 
lassies  danced  and  sang  ;  and  its  May  queen,  generally  the 
fairest  young  girl  of  the  village,  to  whom  all  paid  obeisance. 
Spencer,  in  his  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  gives  us  a  very  apt 
and  pleasant  picture  of  a  May-day  scene,  which  we  here  sub¬ 
join  : 

Liker  this  morrow  no  longer  ago, 

I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo 

With  singing  and  shouting  and  jolly  cheer  ; 

Before  them  yode  a  lusty  Tabrere, 

That  to  the  many  a  horn-pipe  play’d, 

Whereto  they  dancen  each  one  to  his  maid, 

To  see  these  folks  make  such  jouissance, 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  dance. 

Then  to  the  greenwood  they  speeden  them  all, 

To  fetclien  home  May  with  their  musical ; 

And  home  they  bring  him  in  a  royal  throne 
Crowned  as  a  king  ;  and  his  queen  attone 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 


A  fair  flock  of  fairies  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphs. 

As  we  said  above,  an  end  was  put  to  these  merry  enter¬ 
tainments  by  that  curious  and  obtuse  sect,  the  Puritans,  the 
enemies  of  mirth  and  good  cheer,  when  they  obtained  their 
supremacy  in  the  16th  century.  However,  this  new'  state  of 
affairs  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  on  the  very  next  May- 
day,  namely  in  1661  an  immense  May  pole  was  raised  with 
great  ceremony  and  acclamation  in  London.  In  Ireland, 
May-day  was  associated  with  some  ancient  and  curious  cus¬ 
toms  of  equally  pagan  origin  as  the  Floralia.  We  learn  of 
the  institution,  or  perhaps  revival,  of  some  rites  and  feasts 
in  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Tectmar  (The  Welcome),  A.  D.  79. 

At  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  Nisneach,  in  West  Meath, 
animals  w'ere  offered  up  to  Beal,  invoking  his  protection  for 
the  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  day  on  which  these  animal  ceremonies  were  performed 
agrees  precisely  with  our  first  of  May,  and  that  day  was  and 
is  still  called  by  the  Irish  “  Lha  Beul-tinne,”  or  the  “  Bel¬ 
tane,”  which  signifies  “  the  day  of  Beal’s  fire.”  The  custom 
of  extinguishing  and  relighting  private  fires  on  this  day, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants,  was  cele¬ 
brated  and  kept  alive  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland,  until  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  the  ceremonies  performed  even  now  among  the 
former,  but  the  day  has  been  changed  from  May  1st  to  24th 
of  June— St.  John’s  Eve. 

In  looking  over  an  old,  time-worn  little  book,  some  few 
days  ago,  we  happened  upon  an  account  of  some  May-day 
customs  common  in  Ireland  one  hundred  years  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  usual  for  the  young  men  to  go  out  of  town  in  the 
morning  and  cut  a  May  bush— generally  a  white  thorn. 
They  returned  and  planted  this  in  the  town,  and  collected 
money  from  among  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  with 
which  to  purchase  candles  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
bush.  Turf  and  a  tar  barrel  were  also  bought. 

In  previous  times  a  horse’s  skull  and  other  bones  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  popular  rite.  These  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  tanneries  at  Kilmainham.  At  dusk  the  can¬ 
dles  on  the  May  bushes  were  lighted,  and  the  boys  shouting 
and  singing  danced  around  it,  meanwhile  circulating  such 
beverage  as  they  had  been  able  to  procure.  After  an  hour 
or  so  the  turf  and  bones  are  ignited,  and  when  the  candles 
are  burned  out,  the  bush  is  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  the 
revelry  continues  while  the  fire  lasts.  The  Irish  peasantry 
had  many  other  very  pretty  May  day  customs,  of  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  speak. 
Now  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  all  these  merry  customs. 
The  so  called  progress  of  civilization  with  its  seven-league 
boot  strides,  is  putting  these  joyous  ceremonies  far  into 
antiquity.  This  evil,  indeed,  is  also,  without  doubt,  due  to 
the  loss  of  simplicity  of  manners  among  the  peasants ;  they 
have  become  too  knowing,  too  artificial  and  expensive  in  their 
pleasures  to  enjoy  the  simple  and  homely  amusements  of 
May-day.  So  passes  away  many  an  ancient  custom. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  SPANISH  LIBRARY ; 

WHEREIN  IS  FOUND  A  PLEASANT  HISTORY  OF  DON  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAYAADRA. 

D.  ARELLANO,  ’91. 


IT  is  a  sad  thing  to  behold  Spain,  a  country  that  once  drove 
a  thriving  trade  and  supported  forty  millions  of  the 
world’s  population,  struggling  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  ours  for  her  existence.  The  mighty  nation  that  Philip  II. 
and  Charles  Y.  made  the  mistress  of  the  world,  now  fallen 
from  her  high  degree  of  eminence,  lives  in  the  memory  of  her 
better  days  and  fondles  the  remnants  of  departed  glory  and 
prosperity.  The  grandest  monument  of  her  halcyon  days 
is  her  literature,  though  not  the  geatest,  yet  the  richest  and 
most  romantic  of  all  literature.  If  this  is  so,  dear  reader, 
let  us  betake  ourselves  for  a  few  moments  to  the  great  library 
of  the  Escorial,  near  Madrid,  and  there,  sympathizing  with 
her  sorrows,  let  us  pore  over  the  productions  of  her  sages 
and  literateurs. 

Entering  the  massive  pile  we  saunter  from  room  to  room, 
until  finally,  taking  a  dusty  volume  from  one  of  the  shelves, 
we  sit  down  to  glance  over  the  contents.  The  tome  has  a 
rather  antique  aspect,  and  at  a  single  glance  we  conclude 
that  it  has  stood  the  brunt  of  two  centuries  or  more  in  its 
secluded  nook  in  the  library.  On  taking  a  look  at  its  title, 
we  find  it  to  be  “  Yiage  al  Parnaso,”  “  Voyage  to  Parnassus,” 
by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Well,  well,  so  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  took  a  trip  to  Parnassus.  Having  thus  dis¬ 
covered  the  author,  we  open  the  old  folio,  which  yawns 
several  times  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  long  and  undisturbed 
sleep.  Turning  leisurely  the  yellow  pages  of  the  old  quarto, 
we  pass  slight  criticisms  on  the  merits  of  their  contents,  and 
ever  and  anon  we  paused  to  admire  some  excellent  passage 
which  we  read  and  reread  half  a  dozen  times.  Among  those 
which  impress  us  particularly,  the  poet’s  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  goddess  Poesy  stands  without  a  rival,  and  we 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it  here. 

Bien  asi  semejaba,  que  se  ofrece 
Entre  liquidas  perlas  y  entre  rosas 
La  aurora  que  despunta  y  amanece. 

La  vica  vestidura,  las  preciosas 
Joyyas  que  le  adoruaban,  competian 
Con  las  que  suelen  ser  mirabillosas. 

Las  niufas  que  al  querer  suyo  asistian 
En  el  gallardo  brillo  y  bello  aspecto 
Las  artes  liberates  parecian. 

Todas  con  amoroso  y  tierno  afecto 
Con  las  ciencias  mas  claras  y  escogidas 
Le  guardaban  santisimo  respeto,  etc. 

Shall  we  endeavor  to  translate  these  few  lines  ?  What ! 
we,  but  mere  tyros  in  literature  venture  to  render  into  Eng¬ 
lish  these  beautiful  verses  1  It  might  seem  rash  and  unbe¬ 
coming,  but  are  not  there  numberless  others  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  desecrating  English  verse  by  their  attempts  at 
poetry  ?  And  why  should  not  we  try  our  hand  at  it  ?  Come ! 
beseeching  the  shade  of  Cervantes  to  forgive  us,  let  me  take 
the  much  abused  heroic  metre,  in  which  we  will  venture  to 
give  a  quasi  rendition  of  his  beautiful  verses. 


She  seemed  Aurora  when  her  face  appears 
’Mid  roses  dewy  with  glad  Nature’s  tears  ; 

Or  when  her  mantle,  edged  with  golden  dyes, 

Unfurls  afar  off  in  the  eastern  skies. 

The  costly  robes  that  o’er  her  gently  fell, 

The  jewels  on  her  breast,  a  parallel 
Would  hardly  find  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

The  nymphs  that  her  obeyed  with  joy  and  mirth, 

In  lustre  gay  and  beauteous  aspect  seem 
The  liberal  arts  o’er  whom  she  reigns  supreme. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  rolling  the  rock  of  Sisyphus  up  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  with  more  or  less  difficulty ;  but  now 
that  we  are  just  half  way  up,  true  to  its  old  traditions,  it 
slips  from  our  grasp.  We  are  unable  to  continue  our  quasi 
translation  of  Cervantes’  verses  in  the  heroic  metre  ;  where¬ 
fore,  after  the  manner  of  all  poetasters,  we’ll  show  the  fickle 
muse  a  new  pathway  of  metre,  better,  we  think,  than  the 
one  she  no  longer  deigns  to  tread. 

They  all  with  love  affectionate  and  true, 

With  the  choicest  knowledge,  stand 

Around  to  guard  her  form  from  view, 

And  wait  at  her  command. 

By  mien  and  every  act  and  look  they  showed 
That  in  serving  they  were  served  ; 

That  to  their  mistress  all  was  owed  ; 

For  her  was  fame  reserved. 

The  style  of  the  composition  is  highly  poetic,  and  when  it 
assumes  a  rather  serious  aspect  it  is  considerably  leavened 
by  occasional  sallies  of  amusing  humor  quite  worthy  of  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  represents  himself  jour¬ 
neying  to  Mount  Parnassus,  not  mounted  on  the  wings  of 
Pegasus,  but  in  the  most  wretched  condition  imaginable. 
Mercury  suddenly  appears  before  him,  and,  accosting  him  as 
the  “  Adam  of  poets,”  conducts  him  on  board  of  a  ship  built 
entirely  of  divers  kinds  of  verse,  and  prepared  to  convey  a 
whole  cargo  of  Spanish  poets  to  the  kingdom  of  Apollo.  He 
then  shows  him  a  list  of  the  poets  with  whom  Phoebus  wishes 
to  become  acquainted ;  and  meanwhile  legions  of  poets 
crowd  on  board  with  such  tumult  and  uproar  that  to  save 
the  mysterious  vessel  from  shipwreck  the  sirens  raise  a  furi¬ 
ous  storm.  The  tempest  rages  for  a  while  and  then  subsides, 
whereupon  a  shower  of  poets  succeeds,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cer¬ 
vantes’  victorious  rival  in  dramatic  poetry  is  among  the  first 
to  fall  from  the  clouds,  and  Cervantes,  with  genuine  Spanish 
gallantry,  seizes  this  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a  pompous 
eulogism  on  the  “  monster  of  nature  ”  and  the  author  of  two 
thousand  dramas. 

Another  passage,  remarkable  for  its  burlesque  humor  and 
originality  is  the  poet’s  description  of  a  second  storm,  in 
which  Neptune  endeavours  to  sink  its  poetasters,  but  is  sud¬ 
denly  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Venus  who  changes 
them  into  empty  gourds  and  leather  bottles.  Finally  the 
genuine  poets  are  no  longer  able  to  brook  the  presence  of 
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the  petty  versifiers  ;  a  battle  ensues  ;  the  combatants  on 
either  side  -wound  one  another  with  odes  and  sonnets,  and, 
of  course,  the  quasi  poets  are  totally  routed. 

The  idea  is  one  of  Cervantes’  happiest,  and  the  poem  itself 
is  still  more  commendable  since  it  had  no  prototype.  Let 
us  now  restore  the  grand  old  book  to  the  proper  place,  and  be 
take  ourselves  to  that  odd-looking  tome  which  seems  but  too 
eager  to  be  taken  out  of  its  little  cell.  Ah  !  so  your  name  is 
“  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  ?  ”  Why 
your  face  is  rather  familiar,  but  you  are  such  a  delightful 
and  entertaining  fellow  that  we  are  never  weary  o|  you,  and 
always  find  you  to  be  the  self  same  reliable  cbinpanion  of 
many  a  happy  hour.  The  old  quarto  could  not  have  been 
more  anxious  to  be  read  than  we  were  to  read  it ;  and  so  we 
open  it  for  the  one  hundredth  time.  Being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  great  work,  we  are  able  to  recite  whole 
passages  verbatim ;  and  yet  at  every  successive  reading,  we 
seem  to  detect  some  beauty  which  had  escaped  us  or  some 
new  charm  which  we  had  not  fully  enjoyed.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  an  account  of  this  universally  known  master¬ 
piece  for  it  would  be  simply  repeating  a  twice  told  tale;  but 
one  or  two  remarks  in  accordance  with  our  opinion  of  Don 
Quixote,  will  not,  we  think,  prove  superflous.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  language  throughout  is  truly  classical, 
and  in  some  places  so  noble  and  highly  polished  that  it  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Tully’s  manly  style  of  composition.  Another 
thing  we  notice  is  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  in  harangu¬ 
ing  his  boorish  and  covetous  squire,  uses  some  obsolete 
words,  which  to  Sancho  are  less  intelligible  than  Hebrew. 
Thus  Don  Quixote  speaking  of  the  island  which  Sancho  is 
to  govern,  says  insula ,  instead  of  isla,  and  which  to  Sancho’s 
vulgar  mind  conveyed  the  idea  of  something  enchanted  and 
supernatural. 

Now  that  we  have  perused  the  most  amusing  incidents  re¬ 
lated  in  Don  Quixote,  let  us  turn  to  the  title  page  and  see 
in  what  year  this  edition  of  the  work  was  published.  Why, 
here  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  written  by  a  certain 
Spanish  Don  whose  name  we  are  not  anxious  to  mention. 
A  rare  biographical  treat,  indeed.  Let  us  see  what  this 
grandee  of  Spain  has  to  say  of  his  illustrious  countryman. 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  old,  seven  Greek  cities  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer,  so  in  modern  times 
seven  cities  in  Spain  have  disputed  among  themselves  for  as 
worthy  a'prize,  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes.  After  long  years 
of  research  it  was  discovered  that  the  author  of  Don  Quixote 
was  a  native  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he  was  born  in 
1547.  Little  is  known  of  his  eaiiy  life,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  glean  only  a  few  trifling  details  of  his  childhood  from 
various  allusions  scattered  over  his  own  writings. 

We  read  that  he  studied  grammar  and  the  humanities  un¬ 
der  a  schoolmaster  of  his  native  village ;  but  that  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  great  University  of  Salamanca  can  be  sus 
tained  only  on  the  authority  of  a  very  shaky  tradition.  His 
works,  however,  show  that  he  received  a  fair  education  and 
possessed  an  extensive  though  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  as  well  as  of  literature  in  general.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  first  literary  exploit  when,  as  one  of  his  teacher’s 
most  advanced  scholars,  he  wrote  some  sonnets  on  the  death 
of  Isabel  de  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  vic¬ 


tors  in  the  competition,  being  mentioned  by  his  teacher  in 
very  laudatory  terms  as  his  “  dear  and  beloved  pupil.”  In 
1568  Cardinal  Acquaviva  arrived  in  Madrid  with  a  message 
of  condolence  from  his  Holiness,  Gregory  XIII.  to  Philip  II., 
on  the  death  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos ;  and  young  Cervantes, 
then  a  frequenter  of  the  court,  seems  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  the  prelate,  who 
made  him  his  page  and  took  him  to  Rome.  But  the  sight  of 
Italy,  with  all  the  memory  of  her  great  poets,  orators  and 
sages,  did  not  awaken  in  our  hero’s  soul  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
but  rather  kindled  in  his  heart  ambition  for  military  renown  ; 
and  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  exchanged  his 
livery  for  a  soldier’s  uniform. 

Cervantes  was  first  under  fire  when  his  regiment  engaged 
in  the  papal  expedition  of  1570  against  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
then  hotly  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  it.  This  spread  terror  and  consternation 
through  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  the  Holy  Father, 
realizing  the  perilous  situation,  bade  Spain  and  Venice  put 
aside  their  own  private  feuds  and  unite  their  forces  to  those 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  power  of  the  Ottoman,  who 
threatened  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  and  to 
plant  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Every  lover  of  history  is  well  acquainted  with  the  events 
that  brought  about  the  battle  of  Lepnato ;  but  not  all  are  aware 
of  the  part  that  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  shared  in  that 
bloody  conflict  and  glorious  victory.  Young  Cervantes  was 
on  board  of  “  La  Marquesa,”  a  galley  commanded  by  one  of 
Don  Juan’s  ablest  lieutenants.  Her  place  in  the  engagement 
was  on  the  left  wing,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  she 
was  in  the  van  of  the  squadron,  having  on  board  Cervantes 
who  lay  sick  in  bed  and  was  besought  not  to  stir.  But  our 
hero  was  too  noble  hearted  to  remain  inactive,  and  gave  his 
friends  a  very  patriotic  answer  which  induced  them  to  station 
him,  with  twelve  of  his  brave  comrades,  in  the  boat  which 
hung  by  the  galley  side.  Here  he  performed  such  deeds  of 
valor  that,  even  while  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  at  its  high¬ 
est,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Don  Juan  himself,  who  did  not 
forget  his  brave  conduct  throughout  the  action.  We  would 
not  venture  to  attribute  any  appreciable  share  in  that  great 
victory  to  the  single  arm  of  Cervantes ;  but  that  he  covered 
himself  with  glory  on  that  memorable  day  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  very  fact  that,  while  the  memory  of  the  “  man  sent 
from  God  ”  is  now  almost  fergotten,  that  of  “  El  Manco  de 
Lepanto,”  who  fought  as  a  private  soldier  on  board  of  the 
“  Marquesa,”  remains  fresh  and  flourishing  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen. 

As  Cervantes  had  been  severely  wounded  in  his  left  hand, 
which  was  ever  afterwards  maimed  and  perfectly  useless,  we 
find  him,  after  the  battle,  among  the  wounded  at  Messina, 
where  the  renowned  Don  Juan  did  him  the  honor  of  visiting 
him  in  person.  After  serving  with  great  credit  during  two 
more  campaigns,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  ended  the  first  period  of  his  life  as  a  soldier, 
during  which  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which 
was  afterwards  to  prove  so  advantageous  to  him. 

Having  in  his  possession  very  flattering  recommendatoiy 
letters  from  Don  Juan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  for  Philip 
II.,  Cervantes  embarked  for  Spain  with  his  brother,  Rod- 
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rigo,  in  the  galley,  “  El'Sol,”  during  the  fall  of  1575.  When 
his  vessel  came  within  sight  of  Minorca,  it  fell  out  that  our 
hero  and  his  companions  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
whole  squadron  of  Algerine  cruisers,  under  the  notorious 
pirate,  Arnaut  Name,  who  scoured  the  Mediterranean  in 
those  stormy  days.  The  Spaniards,  on  being  attacked, 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  made  it  mighty  hot  for 
their  enemies,  until  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  they 
were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  When  the  prisoners  were 
brought  into  Algiers,  it  was  Cervantes’  lot  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Greek  renegade,  whose  name  was  even  among  the 
Algerines  themselves  a  by- word  of  ferocity.  This  avaricious 
scoundrel,  thinking  that  his  prisoner  was  able  to  regain  his 
liberty  at  the  cost  of  a  fabulous  sum,  loaded  him  with  chains 
and  practised  on  him  unheard  of  cruelties.  The  almost 
supernatural  courage  with  which  he  bore  these  heart-rending 
sufferings  is  undoubtedly  the  brightest  gem  that  adorns  the 
pages  of  his  life’s  history.  Nor  was  Cervantes  slow  or  back 
ward  in  planning  means  of  escape  for  himself  and  h:s" 
fellow  prisoners ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  never 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  owing  to  the  want  of  skill  in 
some  and  to  the  treachery  of  others.  It  was  his  indomitable 
spirit  that  cheered  the  despondency  of  the  Christian  captives 
in  their  dark  and  dismal  dungeons  ;  and  his  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  unworthy  captor  was  often  exerted  in  their 
behalf,  while  his  generous  nature  induced  him  to  take  the 
blame  solely  on  himself  whenever  thei’e  was  question  of  pun¬ 
ishment  for  some  general  misconduct. 

After  five  years  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  Cervantes, through 
the  generous  exertions  of.his  good  mother, but  especially  of  the 
good  friar  Jean  Gil,  was  freed  from  the  bondage  of  slavery, 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  his  beloved  Spain  after  a  twelve 
years  absence.  But  his  dauntless  good  humor  that  ever  with 
“  a  frolic  welcome,  took  the  thunder  and  the  sunshine  ” — had 
still  to  meet  greater  hardships  than  even  those  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Algiers.  The  veterans  of  Lepanto’s  services  were 
now  forgotten,  and  Cervantes,  wishing  to  earn  a  living, 
joined  his  old  regiment,  then  marching  on  an  expedition  to 
Portugal.  At  the  battle  of  Dercire  he  proved  to  his  com¬ 


rades  that  he  was  still  the  brave  Spaniard  that  had  bled  at 
Lepanto  for  his  country’s  honor  and  the  existence  of  his 
religion.  But  Cervantes’  hopes  had  not  at  all  been  realized, 
and  he  now  began  to  despair  of  that  military  preferment  to 
which  his  irreproachable  conduct  entitled  him.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  six,  abandoning  his  profession  he  made  his  literary 
debut,  publishing  a  pastoral  romance  called  “  Galatea.” 
Shortly  after  this  he  married  a  Spanish  matron  of  singular 
beauty  and  of  a  very  respectable  family.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  is  known  to  have  written  for  the  stage,  but  he 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius. 

In  1598  we  find  him  collecting  the  taxes  in  the  district  of 
Argamasilla,  when  the  enraged  populace,  after  considerably 
maltreating  him,  confined  him  in  a  house  which  is  known 
even  to  this  day  as  “  La  Casa  de  Medrano.”  As  Cervantes 
himself,  speaking  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  prologue,  says  that 
“  this  child  of  his  wit  was  born  in  a  jail,”  we  conclude  that 
the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  conceived  and  probably 
written  during  his  second  imprisonment.  He  completed  and 
published  his  immortal  work  the  same  year  that  Shakespeare 
gave  to  the  world  his  famous  “  Hamlet.”  Shortly  after  this 
he  returned  to  the  drama,  and  then  arose  that  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  him  and  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  which  resulted  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  latter.  Meanwhile  Aliaga,  a  partisan 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  probably  prompted  him  to  the  shame¬ 
ful  deed,  published  the  spurious  Don  Quixote  that  roused 
the  anger  of  Cervantes,  who  took  up  his  pen  and,  finishing 
the  second  part  of  his  immortal  work,  silenced  the  wretched 
libeler.  The  next  few  years  of  his  laborious  life  were  passed 
almost  in  poverty,  though  his  own  name  had  already  become 
immortal.  He  wrote  the  dedication  of  his  posthumous  ro¬ 
mance,  “  Pericles  and  Sigismunda,”  when  he  already  had 
received  extreme  unction,  and,  in  his  own  words,  “  had  one 
foot  in  the  stirrups,”  waiting  for  a  summons.  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  eternity,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  an  humble  Francis¬ 
can  friar,  in  which  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616,  on  the  same  day  that  William  Shakespeare,  his  great 
contemporary,  passed  away. 


PHILISTINE  VS.  POET. 


Phil.  —  IB  Poet,  tell  me  why  you  stare. 

And  look  about  like  one  demented  ; 
YH  Lord  Thriftless,  of  the  flowing  hair, 
Sir  poet  tell  me  why  you  stare. 

Will  staring  get  you  clothes  toweai', 

And  pay  your  bills  for  houses  rented  ? 

Sir  Poet,  tell  me  why  you  stare, 

And  look  about  like  one  demented. 


Pori.— Sir  Charlatan,  Sir  Charlatan, 

Like  all  high  poets.  I  have  vision  ; 
Men  and  the  thoughts  of  men  I  scan, 
Sir  Charlatan,  Sir  Charlatan. 

Go  drive  a  thriving  trade,  my  man, 

I  scorn,  like  Arnold,  your  derision  ; 
Sir  Charlatan,  Sir  Charlatan, 

Like  all  high  poets,  I  have  vision. 


Sir  Poet  and  Sir  Charlatan, 

Ton  wake  in  me  a  strange  misgiving ; 
You  •put  each  other  lender  lan, 

Sir  Poet  and  Sir  Charlatan. 

Ah,  me!  good  sirs,  since  time  began, 

All  laurels  fade  save  holy  living  ; 

Sir  Poet  and  Sir  Charlatan, 

You  wake  in  me  a  strange  misgiving. 
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A  DRUID  SACRIFICE: 

WHEREIN  A  ROMAN  SOLDIER  IS  AN  UNWILLING  SPECTATOR  OF  THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  MISTLETOE. 

R.  W.  WOOLEY,  1st  Lat.  Gram 


IN  the  year  55  B.  C.,  Caesar  was  leading  his  victorious 
legions  northward  when  he  met  with  a  fierce  resistance 
in  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes.  After  a  bloody  en¬ 
counter  the  Gauls  were  driven  off  the  field,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Romans.  A  solemn  stillness  had  spread  over  the  scene 
of  conflict.  Slowly,  mysteriously  treading  down  the  hillside 
a  venerable  looking  old  man,  with  a  long  gray  beard,  wended 
his  way  to  a  neighboring  well,  when  he  was  startled  at  the 
sight  before  him.  In  his  path  lay  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  a  Roman  soldier  of  rank.  Without  hesitation  he 
approached  this  enemy  of  his  dear  land  of  Gaul,  and  great 
was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  the  soldier  open  his  eyes  and 
fix  them  on  him,  saying  in  a  hoarse  voice  : 

“  Where  am  I  ?  What !  must  Crassus  Decius  thus  remain 
a  slave  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ?  Has  Csesar,  then,  been 
conquered?  No,  no — it  cannot  be  !” 

The  unexpected  visitor  was  gently  holding  the  Roman’s 
head,  and  whispered  quietly:  “Be  comforted;  you  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend  and  not  of  an  enemy ;  you  need  not 
fear,  for  with  me  you  are  as  safe  as  with  Csesar  himself. 
Come  along,  my  friend,  your  wounds  must  be  dressed  at 
once,  and  you  must  receive  the  proper  rest.” 

“But  tarry  awhile,  O  kind  stranger  ;  who  are  you  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  my  welfare  ?  Am  I  talking,  perchance, 
to  a  spy  of  the  Carnutes,  that  will  soon  leave  me  to  their 
mercy  ?  ” 

“  Fear  not,  my  friend,  the  Carnutes  are  not  the  victors, 
but  Csesar’s  legions.  Therefore,  it  is  but  meet  for  me  to  see 
to  your  wants,  as  I  would  do  to  one  of  my  brothers.” 

Assured  by  the  last  words,  Decius  consented  to  be  led  to 
the  old  man’s  grotto,  on  the  slope  of  a  neighboring  hill. 
After  having  seated  the  young  soldier  on  a  smooth  rock,  the 
old  man  hastened  to  prepare  the  sacred  ointment  to  dress 
his  wounds. 

Meanwhile  Decius,  looking  down  upon  the  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plain  below,  thought  how  calm  and  peaceful  everything 
appeared  where  but  a  few  hours  before  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed  for  the  Roman  cause.  A  little  to  the  left,  a  pretty 
stream  was  gently  meandering  through  the  green  meadows, 
and  on  its  banks  the  silver- colored  leaves  of  the  stately  pop¬ 
lars  softly  rustled  and  bowed  beneath  the  zephyrs.  To  the 
south  extended  along  the  horizon  distant  hills,  over  which 
the  conquering  troops  were  fast  pursuing  the  enemy,  while 
the  sun  was  just  setting  in  the  west.  The  wounded  soldier 
was  in  ectasy  over  this  grand  scene  before  him,  when  the 
old  man  came  in  sight,  and  on  beholding  the  sun,  fell  on  his 
knees,  wrapped  in  deep  recollection.  As  Decius  was  wonder¬ 
ing  at  all  this,  his  kind  friend  said:  “I  am  a  Druid,  and  that 
grand  ball  of  fire  which  you  see  there  to  the  west  is  the  god 
Belen,  "who  regulates  the  day  by  guiding  the  golden  chai’iot.” 
Only  partly  satisfied  with  this  answer,  the  young  officer 


resolved  to  inquire  into  the  subject  more  fully  after  his 
wounds  had  been  attended  to.  After  a  short  time  Decius 
looked  up  and  said : 

“  The  god  whom  you  have  just  described  to  me  is  very 
much  like  our  god  Apollo,  who  presides  over  music,  physic, 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  like  Belen  guides  the  golden  char¬ 
iot  drawn  by  wing-footed  horses.  Is  he  the  only  god  you 
have  ?  ” 

“No,  my  friend,  for  there  is  one  who  reigns  supreme, 
above  Belen  and  all  the  other  gods.  Belen  had  a  beginning, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  and  Almighty  Hesus,  who  always  existed  and  created 
this  beautiful  world  of  ours  by  an  act  of  his  free  will.” 

“  Our  god  Jupiter  answers  to  this  description,  only  that 
he  had  a  beginning,  being  the  son  of  Ops  and  Saturn.  But 
have  you  not  other  gods  to  whom  you  pay  particular  hom¬ 
age?” 

“  Indeed  we  have  many.  The  chief  ones  of  whom  are : 
Teutates,  who  invented  letters  and  poetry ;  Camul,  the  god 
of  war ;  and  Tarann,  the  god  of  thunder.” 

“  Why,  the  first  two  are  very  much  like  our  gods  Mercury 
and  Mars.  I  believe  the  name  of  your  religion  is  Druidism. 
Is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  are  Druids  and  our  great  religion  prevails  in  all 
the  countries  which  your  worthy  commander  Julius  Csesar 
has  conquered  in  the  West.” 

Just  then  Decius  noticed  the  Druid  take  a  dried  shrub  from 
a  little  nook  in  the  wall  and  apply  it  carefully  to  his  wounds. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused  at  such  a  proceeding  and,  turning 
to  his  benefactor,  he  said :  “  What  manner  of  weed  is  this  ?” 

“Ah,  my  friend,  this  boly  plant  has  wonderful  properties. 
It  is  the  sacred  mistletoe,  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  and  a  preservative  against  the  machinations 
of  the  evil  spirits.” 

When  the  Roman’s  wounds  had  been  attended  to,  they  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night,  as  it  was  now  quite  late.  On  the  following 
morning,  while  conversing  together  in  this  woody  recess,  a 
crowd  of  young  men  came  running  to  the  Druid,  saying  that 
they  had  made  a  most  fortunate  discovery,  viz:  a  branch  of 
mistletoe  was  growing  on  a  sacred  oak  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  grotto.  Tbe  joy  of  tbe  young  men  was  tbe  greater 
from  tbe  fact  tliat  this  day  was  tbe  sixth  of  tbe  moon  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  very  one  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  to 
be  gathered  to  possess  the  proper  efficacy.  No  time  had  to 
be  lost.  The  Druid  sent  his  young  visitors  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  to  notify  the  Arch  druid  and  summon  the  bards  and 
priests  to  the  spot.  As  Decius  was  now  growing  stronger, 
and  showed  himself  eager  to  attend  the  sacred  ceremony, 
the  Druid  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Before  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian,  a  large  crowd  of  worshippers  had  assembled 
under  the  sacred  oak.  Close  by  the  rude  altar  stood  two 
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strong  men  surrounded  by  the  priests  and  ready  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Horrified  at  this  sight,  Decius  cried  out :  “  Oh ! 
monsters,  what  are  you  about?  These  men  must  not  be 
killed  !  Save  them  !  Save  them  !  ”  His  friend  the  Druid  was 
standing  near  him  and  said  quietly  : 

“Peace!  My  dear  Decius,  theirs  is  a  noble  death  and  full 
well  shall  they  be  rewarded  for  dying  so  bravely.” 

“No,  no,  save  them!  This  is  monstrous.  Save  them !” 
“  My  friend,  you  know  not  of  what  you  speak.  These  men 
are  perfectly  willing  to  die  in  honor  of  our  most  sacred 
mistletoe,  which  grows  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  emblem  and 
the  residence  of  the  Almighty.  The  Druids  wear  chaplets 
of  it  around  their  necks,  the  people  worship  it  in  our  relig¬ 


ious  ceremonies,  our  altars  are  covered  with  its  leaves  and 
encircled  with  its  branches.  Is  it  not  then  a  great  boon  to 
lay  down  one’s  life  in  honor  of  this  peculiar  gift  of  heaven?” 

As  Decius  was  more  than  ever  surprised  at  the  strange 
surroundings,  his  companion  said  to  him  :  “  Here  you  are, 
my  dear  friend,  in  one  of  our  consecrated  groves,  generally 
circular  in  form  and  closely  fenced  in,  as  you  see,  with  large 
stones.  A  few  passages  are  left  open,  however,  but  they  are 
well  guarded  by  some  of  the  inferior  members  of  our  order, 
to  prevent  any  stranger  from  intruding  upon  our  mysteries. 
On  the  stones  in  the  inner  circle  of  oaks  the  victims  are 
slain  and  offered  to  our  immortal  gods  ” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  ISLAND  OF  RHODES. 

F.  P.  DONNELLY,  ’90. 


O’ERGROWN  with  roses  from  its  fertile  loam, 
Rhodes  lifts  its  flowery  head  above  the  foam. 

No  fairer  island  gems  the  pulsing  sea ! 

Its  brow  enrobed  in  flowers  o’er  lawn  and  lea, 

Sheds  forth  its  perfume  on  the  balmy  air, 

And  steals  the  scented  myrrh  that  zephyrs  bear 
Upon  their  fragrant  wings  in  ceaseless  flight, 

The  silvery  streams  are  fringed  with  laurels  white, 

And  ripple  liquid  songs  to  ravished  ears. 

A  poet’s  haven  this,  where  fancy  hears 
Sweet  melodies  that  e’en  Pieria’s  spring 
Could  never  from  its  laughing  waters  fling. 

Unclouded  ever  hangs  the  Summer  sky, 

As  though  to  heaven  the  dewy  perfumes  fly, 

And  part  the  clouds  to  pay  their  tribute  fair 
Unto  their  God.  The  laden  fruit  trees  flare 
With  golden  mellowness  beneath  the  sun, 

Whose  softly  shimmering  beams  forever  run 
Along  the  velvet  lawns,  and  seem  to  shed 
Their  souls  of  brightness  on  each  rose-crowned  head. 
The  restless  tides  plash  sweetly  on  the  shore, 

While  carols  mingle  with  the  softened  roar 
From  every  woodland  grove.  A  fairy  isle, 

Which  beauty  gilds  with  all-bewitching  smile. 

In  rosy  tufts  each  undulating  lawn 

Is  spangled  with  bright  clustered  stars  that  dawn 

Upon  the  sight  just  as  the  morning  rays 

Shoot  through  the  clouds,  a  flame-tipped  arrowy  maze  ; 


And  pierce  the  sable  mail  of  vanquished  night ; 
The  while  each  beauteous  blossom  helps  the  fight, 
And  seems  to  aid  the  labors  of  the  morn. 

The  orange  trees  begemmed  with  gold  adorn 

But  these  were  lesser  settings  to  its  crown, 

Whose  brilliant  was  the  glorious  sun  -kissed  town, 
Which  merged  the  flame  of  other  jewels  gay 
To  shed  them  for  her  own  ;  and  so  repay 
The  fairness  that  it  gathered  from  the  land. 

Her  treasures  Beauty  rained  with  lavish  hand 
To  build  the  master  piece  that  towered  high, 

And  caught  the  golden  sunbeams  of  the  sky 
To  lend  them  newer  grace  reflecting  there. 

Around  the  towers  the  rose-embalmed  air 
Still  lingered,  loath  to  quit  the  happy  place 
Till  torn  by  wanton  winds  from  its  embrace. 

Thus  shone  its  beauty  to  the  raptured  eye 
Ere  Moslem  saw  its  well-tried  knighthood  die, 
While  still  L’isle  Adam’s  crest  o’ertopped  the  fight, 
And  nodded  terror  to  each  foeman’s  might ; 

Whose  name  a  fear  in  every  Turkish  breast 
Affrighted  Islam’s  babes  to  trembling  rest. 

But  now  Time’s  twilight  steals  upon  the  isle 
And  shadows  veil  the  fairness  of  its  smile. 

The  sage  and  poet  mourn  its  hopeless  doom, 

And  weep  the  absence  of  its  ancient  bloom. 
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MAY,  1888. 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  will  still  be  said  about  the 
eminent  literary  man  who  has  just  passed  away, 
Matthew  Arnold.  This  is  the  Philistines’  hour, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  take  advantage  of  it.  We  ourselves 
have  no  desire  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry ;  we  are  content  to 
let  his  ashes  rest.  Still,  since  so  many  opinions  are  being 
gratuitously  expressed,  no  harm  can  come  from  an  humble 
statement  of  our  own  views. 

Matthew  Arnold  is,  we  think,  the  keenest  and  truest  critic 
of  our  century  in  matters  that  come  within  the  province  of 
literary  taste.  His  canons  of  taste  are  avowedly  objective — 
founded  on  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Still  these  very  rules 
are  so  plain  and  luminous  to  his  mind  that  he  seems  in  the 
application  of  them  to  be  luminously  subjective  and  egotistic. 
His  doctrine  about  the  objectivity  of  the  standard  of  criti¬ 
cisms  accounts,  it  seems  to  us,  for  his  subdued  and  fault¬ 
lessly  classical  style.  He  does  not  give  us  the  experiences  of 
his  own  mind  and  heart ;  he  simply  applies  and  explains  rules 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  him,  though,  of  course, 


first  discovered  and  best  understood  by  himself.  There  is 
not  much  feeling  in  his  writing — only  here  and  there  a  vein 
of  exquisite  sarcasm.  His  standard  of  critical  judgment  is, 
we  think,  altogether  Grecian — simplicity  and  proportion ;  he 
condemned  extravagance  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He 
found  extravagance  in  our  American  literature,  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  inclination  to  boasting  and  in  our  inordinate  love  of 
wealth.  In  his  strictures  on  our  literature  he  may  have  been 
somewhat  narrow  minded,  forgetting,  as  E.  C.  Stedman  says 
of  Swinburne,  that  our  sources  of  inspiration  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  England  and  Greece.  He  was,  however,  a 
thorough  gentleman.  The  only  living  English  writer  in 
whom  he  found  the  notes  of  urbanity  and  lucidity  is  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman.  To  sum  up,  we  hold  the  literary  judgments  of 
Matthew  Arnold  beyond  appeal.  If  he  is  supercilious  or 
egotistic,  it  is  in  a  good  cause.  It  was  his  fault,  perhaps  his 
misfortune,  that  he  carried  his  canons  of  literary  taste  into 
religion.  He  found  extravagance  and  want  of  proportion  in 
our  holiest  beliefs,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  positivist  nor  a  loud¬ 
mouthed  infidel,  for  infidels  and  positivists  are  commonly 
extravagant,  noisy  levellers.  His  sole  guide  in  religious 
matters  was  the  time  spirit,  the  Zeitgeist ;  now  foremost 
among  the  oracles  of  the  time-spirit,  its  guide  and  judge, 
was  Matthew  Arnold.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  re¬ 
ligion  the  eminent  literary  critic  was  luminously  and  pitiably 
egotistic.  Still  God,  who  reads  the  heart,  will  judge  him 
according  to  his  lights. 

*  *  * 

The  baseball  games  played  of  late  have  been  amusing 
enough,  but  by  no  means  exciting  to  the  point  of  white  heat. 
The  Atlas  would  certainly  play  a  good  game  with  the  Comets 
of  last  year,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  Primroses  of  Second 
Division.  A  game  of  baseball  in  which  the  score  is  10  —  0 
may  be  scientific  and  interesting,  even — to  the  nine  credited 
with  the  ten  runs ;  but  when  the  score  rises  to  30 — 0,  it  is 
better  for  the  players,  out  of  consideration  for  the  audience, 
to  finish  as  soon  as  convenient.  This,  of  course,  is  but  a 
suggestion  of  our  own ;  it  isn’t  laid  down  in  Spalding’s 
Guide,  nor  yet  in  Professor  M.  Kelly’s  new  book,  “  Play 
Ball ;  ’’  still  it  is  sound  advice,  founded  on  the  first  principle 
of  base  ball,  which  forbids  ball  players  to  tire  an  audience. 

*  *  * 

We  have  dedicated  this  number  of  The  Monthly  to  the 
memory  of  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  ’55,  whose  high  character 
and  stainless  name  will,  we  are  sure,  bring  more  honor  and 
interest  to  the  May  issue  than  any  literary  efforts  of  our  own. 
We  regret  that  want  of  means  forbids  our  inserting  all  the 
good  things  said  of  Mr.  Hassard  since  his  death.  We  can 
only  refer  to  William  Winter’s  noble  tribute  in  the  Tribune , 
to  the  splendid  editorial  of  Maurice  F.  Egan  in  the  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal ,  to  the  editorial  notice  of  Charles  A.  Dana  in 
the  Sun.  The  funeral  sermon,  which  the  Tribune  describes 
as  “strikingly  eloquent,”  was  delivered  by  Fr.  Campbell,  S. 
J.,  president  of  the  college. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  from  St.  John’s  Hall  a  copy  of  “The 
Merry  Midgets  and  the  Grasshopper,”  to  be  presented  by 
our  young  friends  on  May  31st.  The  plot  of  the  operetta  is 
certainly  well  connected,  and  the  catastrophe,  simply  over- 
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powering.  Of  course  the  unities  are  not  so  rigidly  observed 
as  in  Sopholces.  But  what  of  that  ?  Did’nt  Shakespere  neg¬ 
lect  the  unities  ?  The  key  to  the  plot  is  contained  in  these 
four  lines  : 

“  The  Grasshopper  sat  on  a  sweet  potato  vine 
The  Grasshopper  sat  on  a  sweet  potato  vine, 

And  the  big  Turkey  Gobbler  he  came  up  behind, 

And  he  gobbled  him  down  off  that  sweet  potato  vine.” 

The  performance  will  be  in  the  afternoon.  We  invite  all 
our  friends,  assuring  them  beforehand  of  a  very  pleasant 
entertainment.  Tickets  can  be  had  from  us. 


A  very  beautiful  practice  has  been  started  this  year  during 
the  month  of  May.  Every  evening  at  7:45  the  statue  and 
court  are  grandly  illuminated ;  the  three  divisions  then  as¬ 
semble  and  sing  either  the  Magnificat,  the  Regina  Coeli  or 
some  select  hymns.  The  sight  is  very  devotional  and 
inspiring. 

*  *  * 

Just  think  of  it !  The  Annual  of  this  year  will  be  given 
away — for  twenty-five  cents.  A  limited  number  only  will 
be  printed ;  so,  send  in  your  names  on  time. 


MONTHLY  BULLETIN. 


THE  ART  CLASS. 

URING  a  recent  visit  to  the  Art  Class  in  St.  John’s 
Hall,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  seeing  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  made  by  those  diligent  students  of 
the  crayon  and  pencil. 

The  drawings  both  mechanical  and  free-hand,  are  executed 
with  a  neatness  and  finesse,  simply  astonishing,  and  when 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  but  two  lessons  a  week,  is  taken 
into  consideration  my  admiration  of  their  assiduity  and  suc¬ 
cess  can  hardly  find  expression  in  words. 

The  members  of  the  class  deserve  praise  for  their  excellent 
productions,  and  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see  their  names 
enscribed  on  the  Pillar  of  Fame,  not  far  below  the  masters 
whose  copies  they  have  so  faithfully  reproduced. 

J.  T.  Quinn,  Eng.,  ’88. 

CADET  NOTES. 

The  long  indoor  drills  during  the  winter  have  made  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  cadets.  The  proficiency  of  both 
companies,  but  especially  of  Company  A,  is  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  drum-drill.  Since  the  blizzard  they  have 
been  using  the  campus.  The  first  exhibition  drill  will  take 
place  on  or  about  May  16th,  when  guard  mount  and  skir¬ 
mishing  will  be  executed.  By  that  time  both  companies  will 
be  expected  to  make  as  brilliant  a  showing  as  did  the  cadets 
of  last  year.  The  officers,  both  commissioned  and  non  com¬ 
missioned,  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  making  practical 
use  of  their  knowledge  of  tactics  by  detail  work  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Captain  Mallory  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sergeant  Dowdney,  ’89.  Along  with  this  promotion 
was  that  of  private  Brennon  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  Among 
the  orders  recently  issued  was  one  changing  the  hours  of 
drill  from  the  afternoons  to  the  mornings.  Lieutenant 
Squiers  has  this  year  again  kindly  invited  the  corps  to  spend 
a  day  at  his  home.  c.  o.  k.,  ’88. 

pr.  slattery’s  lecture. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  19th,  Library  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  negro,  delivered  by  Father  Slattery,  superior 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Mission,  which  has  for  its  object  the  care  of 


the  negroes  in  the  South.  Father  Slattery  discoursed  a 
some  length  upon  the  fertile  field  which  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  offered  for  missionary  labor,  and  although  the 
work  was  arduous  and  fraught  with  many  obstacles  and  dis¬ 
appointments  on  account  of  the  inimical  disposition  of  the 
native  whites  it  never  failed  to  be  productive  of  gratifying 
results.  He  accounted  for  this  from  the  fact  that  the  negro 
possessed  a  heart  that  was  easily  moulded,  and  the  docility 
of  their  nature,  together  with  the  love  and  respect  which 
they  showed  for  the  missionary  who  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  their  conversion  made  an  otherwise  distasteful  task 
comparatively  agreeable.  In  illustration  of  the  above  facts 
Father  Slattery  related  an  incident  which  occurred  to  him 
on  his  recent  Southern  trip.  He  had  arranged  to  preach  at 
one  of  the  small  towns  of  his  circuit  on  a  certain  day,  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour  he  found  the  school- 
house  closed  with  no  other  available  public  place  in  the 
town.  Nothing  daunted  he  ordered  the  disappointed 
negroes  to  clear  out  and  prepare  a  mill  which  stood  near  by. 
He  returned  that  night  and  found  his  scanty  fiock  awaiting 
him ;  and  he  remarked  that  as  he  ascended  his  improvised 
pulpit,  and  gazed  about  him,  there  was  not  a  single  part  of 
the  building  that  was  not  occupied  by  a  sable  countenance. 
Father  Slattery  is  about  to  open  a  seminary  in  connection 
with  St.  Joseph’s  Mission,  for  which  he  is  seeking  recruits, 
and  he  informed  the  students  that  although  they  did  not 
personally  take  part  in  this  great  work,  they  could  materially 
further  its  progress  by  their  prayers  F.  D.  ’91. 

THE  ROSE  HILLS’  TRIP  TO  TRINITY. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Hartford  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  the  ride  consumed  three 
hours  more  or  less  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad.  On  arriving  at  the  depot  in  Hartford,  the 
boys  were  met  by  several  of  the  Trinity  men,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  Allyn  House,  whence  they  were  taken  to  the 
college  in  a  ’bus,  provided  by  the  Trinity  management.  Af¬ 
ter  the  boys  had  disposed  of  a  very  generous  repast  in  the 
college  dining-hall,  they  divided  up  into  squads  and  went 
over  the  different  buildings,  each  party  under  the  guidance 
of  one  or  two  Trinity  men.  Trinity  College  is  magnificently 
situated,  and  its  buildings  are  very  fine.  As  you  come  up 
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the  walk,  on  your  right  is  the  main  building,  and  on  your 
left  the  new  gymnasium  and  Dramatic  Hall,  and  farther  off 
the  new  Science  Hall.  The  main  building  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  over  six  hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high. 
It  is  built  of  brown  sandstone  and  the  interior  is  finely  fin¬ 
ished  in  Georgia  pine.  In  it  are  the  students’  rooms,  the 
dining-hall,  chapel,  library  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
quarters  of  the  students  are  very  comfortable,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  elaborately  furnished.  Each  suite  consists  of 
a  parlor  and  two  bedrooms,  and  is  occupied  by  two  students 
in  common.  The  room  in  which  the  library  is  situated  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  our  Library  Hall,  but  by  means  of  close 
packing  it  is  made  to  contain  about  thirty  thousand  volumes. 
The  dining  hall  is  very  blight  and  airy,  and  is  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  our  own  Refectory.  The  scientific  lecture 
rooms,  laboratory  and  the  Natural  History  Museum  are  very 
much  like  ours  in  general  character.  The  museum  contains 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  extinct  species  and  fossil  im¬ 
prints. 

The  new  gymnasium  building  is  a  three  story  brick  build¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide. 
On  the  first  floor  is  situated  the  batting  cage  for  the  nine’s 
practice  during  the  winter  months  which,  however,  is  so 
poorly  lighted  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  gymnasium  which  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern  im- 
proved  appliances  for  muscular  development.  The  track  is 
situated  in  the  gallery  after  the  manner  of  the  Hemingway 
gymnasium  at  Harvard.  On  the  top  floor  is  the  Dramatic 
Hall  in  which  the  College  boys  give  their  histi’ionic  perform¬ 
ances  While  there,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
rehearsal  of  the  play  which  is  soon  to  be  produced  by  the 
boys.  We  had,  moreover  an  opportunity  to  see  for  ourselves 
that  Mr.  Bi’inley  is  not  less  at  home  on  the  boards  than  on 
the  ball-field. 

At  about  three  o’clock  we  started  for  the  Ward  Street 
grounds  which  Trinity  has  leased  for  the  season.  A  full 
description  of  the  game  will  be  found  in  another  column,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  of  commenting  upon  it  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Trinity  men  were  wildly  jubilant  and  the 
Fordhamites  correspondingly  downcast.  Mi-.  James  J. 
Quinn,  ’87  and  Mr.  James  T.  Ringwood,  Eng.,  ’87  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  the  Rose  Hills  from  the  grand  stand. 

After  supper,  which  was  served  in  the  college  dining- 
hall,  we  rambled  about  the  campus  and  the  building  awhile 
until  the  arrival  of  the  ’bus  which  was  to  take  us  back  to  the 
depot.  The  only  thing  that  breaks  the  level  gi’een  of  the 
campus  is  the  large  bronze  statue  of  Bishop  Brownell,  the 
founder  of  the  college.  He  is  repi-esented  with  outstretched 
ai’in  pointing  to  the  institution  which  he  left  behind  him  as 
a  memorial  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry. 

As  the  ’bus  left  the  college  grounds,- a  large  number  of  the 
Trinity  students  assembled  in  front  of  the  main  building 
and  gave  us  a  x-ousing  Trinity  yell  which  was  returned  with 
interest.  Several  of  the  Trinity  playei’s  accompanied  us  to 
the  depot  and  saw  us  off  on  the  train  which  left  for  New 
York  at  7:40  o’clock.  It  would  be  difficult  to  render  suffi¬ 
cient  thanks  to  the  Trinity  boys  for  their  endeavors  to  make 
our  trip  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Messrs.  Crawford,  Brinley, 
Barber,  Shannon,  Wright,  Stuart  and  McConike  all  vied 


with  one  another  in  showing  us  every  possible  courtesy. 
This  is  only  the  second  year  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  col¬ 
leges  which  was  formed  through  the  medium  of  base  ball, 
and  yet  there  has  sprung  up  between  the  two  colleges  a 
friendly  feeling  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  lapse  of  years  will 
only  tend  to  confirm.  Were  this  spirit  moi-e  common  among 
colleges,  we  would  not  have  the  athletic  committee  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  Advisory  Board  as  recently  happened, 
making  a  report  in  favor  of  the  entire  abolition  of  athletic 
contests  between  Harvard  and  other  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  Fordhamites  will  not  for¬ 
get  the  courteous  treatment  accorded  their  representatives  ; 
and  when  the  Trinity  boys  come  to  Eordliam  again,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  evei’y  Foi-dham  student  will  do  his  utmost  to  make 
their  visit  even  more  pleasant,  if  possible,  than  was  the 
Rose  Hills’  trip  to  Ti-inity  in  ’88. 

Tocsam. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 

During  the  last  two  months  the  librai’ians  have  suffered 
quite  a  siege,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  books.  But 
lately  there  has  been  a  notable  falling  off  in  the  crowd  which 
usually  besets  the  library  door.  I  suppose,  howevei’,  that 
we  may  atti’ibute  this  fact  to  the  effects  of  vernal  fever, 
which  seems  to  have  taken  violent  hold  on  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  books  which  have  attracted  attention  are  many 
and  various.  First  Division  has  not  adhered  to  any  special 
author,  but  has  wandered  over  a  large  field,  picking  one  here 
and  another  there.  De  Quincey  is  quite  a  favorite,  and 
Thackeray  also  attracts  a  good  deal  of  notice.  Second  Di¬ 
vision  seems  to  have  a  special  liking  for  the  works  of  Scott, 
and  also  greatly  pati’onizes  Kingston.  Thii-d  Division  i-eads 
quite  a  large  number  of  Verne’s  books,  and  does  not  despise 
taking  a  glance  at  Julian  Home,  Eric  or  St.  Winifred’s. 

J.  E.  Kelley,  ’89. 


THE  SURVEYING  CLASS. 

The  class  of  practical  surveying  has  already  begun  its 
usual  outdoor  work,  which  was  interrupted  last  fall  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  We  are  now  putting  in  practice  the 
principles  that  were  studied  in  the  class  room,  dui-ing  the 
winter  months  when  field  work  was  impossible.  It  is  often 
easy  to  understand  a  thing  in  theory,  but  hard  to  put  it  into 
practice  as  we  are  learning  by  experience  in  our  endeavors 
to  discover  the  possible  area  of  some  of  our  zigzag,  brier, 
fringed,  fields.  We  are  making  use  of  the  various  methods 
of  conducting  a  survey  of  which,  each  succeeding  method 
will  be  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding.  At  present 
a  survey  has  been  made  of  all  the  grounds  south  of  the  main 
buildings,  and  we  shall  soon  have  all  completed.  When  a 
general  survey  of  the  property  has  been  made  the  class  will 
be  occupied  in  dx-awing  plans  of  the  grounds,  including  the 
buildings,  walks,  gardens  and  so  forth.  Although  field  work 
is  hard  j7et  we  enjoy  it,  for  we  see  at  once  how  beneficial  it 
is ;  and  besides,  there  is  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  the 
freedom  we  have  in  an  open  air  class.  What  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  take  an  occasional  glance  through  the  theodolite  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  various  motions  on  the  flagman’s  face  as  he  is 
signalled  now  this  way,  then  that !  What  a  great  pleasure 
to  ‘  chain  ’  over  stone  walls,  through  swamps  and  brier  bush 
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when  the  thermometer  registers  90°  in  the  shade !  The 
work  on  the  field  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  members  but 
each  one  takes  his  turn  in  conducting  the  survey.  We  have 
also  had  some  practice  in  simple  leveling.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  making  a  topographical  survey  of  the  country 
around  Fordham  after  our  other  work  has  been  completed. 

Thomas  J.  Kernan,  ’88. 

DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  public  play  to  come  off  May  21st  is  entitled,  The  Heir 
of  Aescendune.  It  is  an  English  chronicle — play  of  the 
days  of  “  Edwy  the  Fair  ”  and  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  giving  some  characteristic  scenes  of  the  struggle  that 
waged  between  the  hot  headed  boy  and  the  masterful  spirit 
of  Dunstan.  The  success  of  the  play,  however,  is  not  made 
to  depend  upon  these  historical  pictures,  dramatic  though 
they  undoubtedly  are,  but  rather  upon  a  plot  maneuvered  by 
Redwald,  a  captain  of  the  king’s  body-guard,  against  Elfric,  a 
page  to  Edwy  and  heir  of  Aescendune,  to  dispossess  him  of 
his  own.  The  principal  characters  of  the  drama  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Messrs.  C.  Orben,  '87  ;  J.  W.  Heffern,  ’89 ;  J.  E. 
Kelley,  ’89  ;  J.  C.  McNeilly,  ’90  ;  F.  G.  Taaffe,  ’90 ;  and 
Jas.  J.  Geary,  ’91. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

At  the  session  of  Sunday,  April  8th,  Mr.  Clare  spoke 
warmly  and  cogently  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Dansereau’s  immigra¬ 
tion  bill.  Mr.  Cushion  took  the  opposition,  and  there  en¬ 
sued  a  lively  tilt  between  him  and  Mr.  Marrin. 

On  Sunday,  April  13th,  there  was  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  Messrs.  Shea,  Quackenboss,  Marrin,  Sweeney,  and 
Aylward  took  part.  The  topic  of  debate  was  again  the  immi¬ 
gration  question.  Before  the  close  of  the  session  the  bill 
was  passed  to  its  third  reading. 

On  Sunday,  April  22d,  the  immigration  bill  was  passed  to 
its  third  reading,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clare,  who  had  strongly 
supported  the  bill  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  Danse- 
reau.  Mr.  Marrin  was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  the  bill, 
while  Messrs.  Cushion  and  Shea  had  led  the  opposition.  At 
this  meeting  the  Prime  Minister’s  resolutions  approving  of 
the  Mills  tariff  bill  came  up  in  the  regular  order  of  docket 
business.  Mr.  Heffern,  Prime  Minister,  explained  the  reso¬ 
lution,  and  Mr.  Shea  subjected  some  difficulties  for  solution. 
Mr.  Quackenboss  was  Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  Sunday,  April  29th,  debate  was  continued  on  the  tariff 
resolution  of  Mr.  Heffern  and  the  ministry.  Messrs.  Heffern, 
Shea,  Quackenboss,  Cushion,  Clare,  Aylward  and  Simpson 
figured  in  the  debate. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 


THE  exchanges  for  April  have  on  them  the  impress  of  spring. 
All  bear  a  fragrance  as  of  “new-mown  hay,”  notably  The 
Speculum,  from  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  paper, 
by-the-way,  comes  to  us  for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  our  postal  system.  We  ourselves 
are  under  accusation  of  the  student  (Franklin  and  Marshall).  Now 
we  solemnly  affirm  that  our  paper  was  sent  regularly  to  Lancaster, 
Pa.  But  to  return  to  our  April  exchanges: 

The  Woman's  World,  (Cassell  &  Co.),  edited  by  Oscar  Wilde,  has 
been  coming  to  us  for  the  past  four  months.  After  the  Century 
Magazine  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  first  illustrated  monthly  pub¬ 
lished.  The  April  number  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  “Carmen  Sylva,”  queen  of  Roumania ;  “Pictures  of 
Sappho,”  “ Summer  Days  m  Brittany,”  “  The  Children  of  a  Great 
City,”  etc.  Miss  Edythe  Cross  contributes  four  exquisite  triolets. 

“  P.  C.,”  of  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  has  certainly  drunk  deeply 
of  the  Pierian  spring.  Listen  to  this  : 

SAPPHO  AND  ALCAEUS. 

Of  old  when  Freedom  from  the  skies 
In  Hellas  lit ;  divinely  born 
She  bore  to  men  twain  melodies, 

Twain  fires  from  out  the  heart  of  morn. 

And  one,  the  gift  of  God  above 
She  breathed  into  a  poet’s  soul. 

And  lo  !  she  henceforth  sang  of  love 
And  traced  it  on  a  golden  scroll. 

And  one  bright  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 

And  one  divinely  moulded  song 
She  gave  unto  the  patriot’s  lyre 
To  warm  the  pulse  of  battle  strong. 

Thy  spirit,  Sappho,  caught  one  strain, 

One  spark  glowed  in  thy  Lesbian  lute  ; 

Ah !  Phaon  heard  thy  song  in  vain 
Oh  passion-proud  and  sorrow-mute  ! 


Brake  into  song  around  thy  grave 
The  wine-dark  seas  and  sighing  surge, 

And  from  thy  dying  lips  the  wave 
Hath  caught  for  aye  a  deathless  dirge. 

And  Hellas  heard  a  thunder  tone 
Break,  wild  Alcaeus,  from  thy  chords, 

And  tyrants  quailed,  and  many  a  throne 
Feli  shattered  by  Hellenic  swords. 

And  echoing  down  the  doom  of  time 
Thy  lyre  hath  sounded  for  the  free 
In  hours  of  pride  ;  its  sound  sublime 
Resounded  at  Thermopylae. 

In  this  beautiful  lyric  we  notice  here  and  there  the  Tennysonian 
manner,  but  the  spirit  and  the  free  sweep  is  that  "of  Byron.  The 
Stonyhurst  Magazine  always  has  something  good. 

We  regret  very  much  that  time  does  not  permit  us  to  notice 
more  of  our  excellent  exchanges.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
following  :  Woman's  World,  University  News,  Williams  Weekly,  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  Niagara  Index,  The  Student  (New  Orleans),  The 
Seminary  Tatter,  Stonyhurst  Magazine  (Blackburn,  England),  The 
Commentator,  Kentucky  Deaf  Mute,  Western  Maryland  College  Monthly, 
St.  John’s  University  Record,  The  Orphan’s  Friend,  County  School 
Council,  The  Varsity,  The  Xavier,  L’  Etudiant,  St.  Viateur's  College 
Journal,  The  Owl,  The  Toung  Educator,  The  Old  and  the  New,  The 
Catholic  Youth,  The  University  Argus,  Kentucky  University  Tablet, 
Fayette  Collegian,  The  Sentinel,  The  Phi  Sigma  Monthly,  The  Troy 
Polytechnic,  The  High  School  Times,  Haverhill  Life,  Association  Notes, 
Wesleyan  Argus,  College  Index,  Concordiensis.  The  Speculum,  America, 
University,  Educationed  Review,  Bellevue  College  Star,  Swarthmore 
Phoenix,  The  Union  Review,  The  Deltan,  The  Atlantis,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  Monthly,  College  Student,  The  Oberlin  Review,  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  The  Lafayette,  The  Haverfordian,  The  Peddie  Chronicle, 
Woman’s  Magazine,  High  School  Bulletin,  Peddie  Chronicle,  Ave  Maria. 
To  all  these  we  wish  a  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  spring, 
the  fever  excepted.  May  soft  winds  blow  mspiringly  through  their 
sanctums,  bringing  afflatus  to  poets  and  good  temper  to  exchange 
editors. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


FIRST  DIVISION’. 
C.  A.  Gillon,  '88. 


THE  Athletic  Association  held  its  annual  spring  meeting  on 
the  19th  inst.  The  track  was  in  fair  condition  and  the 
weather  all  that  could  be  expected.  In  all  events  handi¬ 
caps  were  given.  The  great  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  break¬ 
ing  of  three  of  the  college  records,  viz.,  100  and  220  yard  races  and 
mile  run.  In  the  two  former,  H.  C.  Quackenboss,  ’89,  topped  the 
previous  best  records,  and  in  the  mile  run  0.  L.  Livingstone,  ’90, 
did  the  same.  The  final  heat  of  the  100  yards  dash  was  the  most 
exciting  event  of  the  day.  Quackenboss  and  Kieran  were  neck 
and  neck  till  the  last  moment,  when  the  careful  training  of  the  for¬ 
mer  told,  and  he  breasted  the  tape  about  six  inches  in  advance  of 
his  opponent.  Following  are  the  winners  : 

100  yds.  dash . Quackenboss, ’89  (scratch),  1st,  Kieran,  ’89,  (2  feet),  2d,  10  3-5  sec. 

220  yds.  dash . Quackenboss,  ’89,  “  1st,  Amy,  ’88,  (8  yds.),  2d,  24  sec. 

440  yds.  dash . Quackenboss,  ’89,  “  1st,  L.  Gillon,  (21  yds.),  2d,  61  sec. 

Half  mile  run . Livingston,  ’90,  “  1st,  Quinn,  ’88,  (11  yds.),2d,<2min.28sec. 

Mile  run . Livingston, ’90,  “  1st,  Callaghan,'  (10  yds.), 2d, 5  min. 45 sec. 

Running  long  jump.Quackenboss,  ’89,  “  lst,Hanrahan,’89,  (8  inch),  2d,  18  ft.  8  3-4  in. 

In  putting  the  twelve  pound  shot  Kieran,  ’89  made  40  feet,  and 
Haurahan,  '89,  39  feet  11  inches. 

Lawn  tennis  is  getting  a'great  boom  at  present.  Lovers  of  the 
game  met  last  week  and  elected  the  following  officers  :  Pres.,  W. 
Wright,  ’90  ;  Vice-Pres.,  A.  Amy,  ’88  ;  Treas. ,  G.  Someillan,  ’88  ; 
Sec.,  A.  McKeown,  ’89.  Membership  has  been  limited  to  sixteen  ; 
all  the  available  space  between  First  and  Second  Divisions  is  being 
laid  out  for  a  court. 

Sometime  during  the  month  of  May  the  Philosophers  will  give 
another  public  disputation.  Rumor  has  it  that,  besides  the  Faculty, 
many  visitors  from  the  city  will  be  invited  to  attend.  Messrs.  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Shea  have  been  appointed  to  defend  and  Messrs. 
Hopkins,  Reilly,  Gillon  and  Kirby,  to  object. 

The  Cadets  are  i^iticipating  the  pleasure  which  always  attends 
their  visits  to  the  picturesque  grounds  of  Lieut.  Squiers  on  the 
Hudson.  This  year  they  will  meet  the  Cadets  of  Glen  Tower,  and 
the  contest  drill  between  tlie'two  companies  will,  doubtless,  make 
the  day  very  pleasant. 

Quackenboss,  ’89  and  Livingston,  ’90  will  represent  the  College 
at  the  Annual  Intercollegiate  sports. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  called  last  week  to  visit  his  grandson. 
He  enjoyed  the  game  which  was  going  on  between  Rose  Hills  and 
Lenox  Hills. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

D.  Arellano,  ’91. 

We  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  base-ball  officers  were 
to  be  chosen  by  appointment  and  not  by  election.  Some  time 
ago  the  association  elected  Mr.  Jas.  Kane,  Eng.,  ’91,  as  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Daly,  ’91,  as  secretary. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Fogarty,  ’91,  was  called  home  to  his 
mother’s  death-bed.  We  all  tender  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
his  bereavement. 

The  Invincibles  have  thus  far  played  four  games,  all  of  which 
have  resulted  in  splendid  victories  ;  and  the  number  of  runs  and 
base  hits  is  so  great  that  we  can  only  say  “  longum  est  enumerare.” 

Thos.  Daly,  91,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  nine,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  universal  concensus  of  opinions,  the  choice  could 
not  have  been  better. 


Second  nine  Invincibles,  now  known  as  the  “Actives,”  are  proving 
^themselves  truly  deserving  of  their  new  name.  Nor  must  we  for¬ 
get  a  word  of  praise  for  our  young  friends,  the  “  Primroses  ”  and 
the  “  Buttercups,”  who  daily  measure  swords  on  the  old  “  Tyro  ” 
field,  and  give  promise  of  turning  out  some  first-class  players. 

•'''tVe  have  erected  a  beautiful  May  altar  to  our  Blessed  Lady  in 
our  study  hall.  Those  of  us  who  are  fond  of  verse  making  need  no 
longer  wander  off  in  imagination  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  but 
have  only  tp  turn  for  inspiration  to  the  image  of  her  who  is  by  far 
a  better  inspirer  than  Calliope  herself. 


The  lawn  tennis  association  has  reorganized  for  the  season  with 
Mr.  Chas.  Scott,  Prescient,  and  Mr.  Emmanuel  Bertier,  ’91,  Vice- 
president. 


During  the  past  month  great  preparations  have  been  going  on  to 
introduce  electric  light  into  our  study  hall.  These  are  now  almost 
finished,  and  in  a  few  days  the  time-honored  hall  will  be  brilliantly 
lighted  up.  We  only  hope  that  the  light  will  not  only  illuminate 
the  room  itself  but  our  own  craniums. 


On  Thursday,  April  26.  the  Xavier's  base  ball  team  came  up  to 
play  a  match  game  with  the  Invincibles.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
three  of  our  players,  the  three  substitutes  had  to  be  relied  on. 
These,  however,  did  their  duty  and  helped  to  win  the  game.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  score  by  innings  : 


Invincibles .  14000300  4—12 

Xaviers .  1  0  0  0  0  1  4  0  1—7 


Earned  runs,  Invincibles,  3  ;  Xaviers,  1  ;  base  hits,  Invincibles, 
19  ;  Xaviers,  10  ;  errors,  Invincibles,  4  ;  Xaviers,  5  ;  struck  out, 
Invincibles,  7  ;  Xaviers,  16.  Time  of  game,  two  hours. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Gilbert  J.  Eagan,  Eng.,  ’90. 

This  month  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  baseball  season.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  work  being  done  on  the  new  field,  a  temporary  diamond  has 
been  laid  out  to  afford  practice  to  the  ambitious  Tyros.  This  year 
the  Tyros  will  be  represented  by  E.  McElroy,  pitcher  ;  J.  Pedro, 
catcher  ;  Phil.  Shaughnessv,  1st  base  ;  H.  Gaynor,  2d  base  ;  Phil. 
O’Brien,  short  stop ;  W.  Kyle,  3d  base ;  Alphonse  Lynch,  left 
field  ;  Frank  Rigny,  centre  field  ;  W.  Clogher,  right  field. 

The  new  statue  will  be  placed  in  position  in  a  few  days.  The 
ceremony  of  unveiling  will  be  very  impressive.  First  and  Second 
Divisions  will  be  invited,  of  course.  The  old  niglit-bouuds  have 
been  so  much  changed  and  improved  that  they  would  hardly  be 
recognized  by  a  former  resident  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  statue 
will  stand  at  the  right  of  the  night-bounds,  facing  the  rear  en¬ 
trance. 

A  new  feature  this  year  on  Third  are  the  lawn  tennis  hats.  Ev¬ 
erybody  has  one.  The  colors  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  rainbow. 

The  Tyros  would  like  to  play  a  game  with  the  Rose  Hills,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  last  year.  It  is  the  firm  belief  down  here 
that  we  can  easily  score  another  victory. 

The  cadets  of  our  company  are  doing  great  work.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  much  larger  now  than  last  year;  and  as  our  guns  are  lighter 
than  those  of  Company  A,  the  weekly  drills  are  not  so  tiresome  as 
they  used  to  be. 


Arthur  Hart,  ’92,  catcher  for  the  Invincibles,  has  enhanced  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  friends,  having  caught  four  games  with 
only  two  or  three  errors  and  putting  out  fifty-five  men, 


On  May  31st  we  will  present  in  the  college  hall  the  operetta  of 
“The  Merry  Midgets  and  the  Grasshopper.”  Judging  from  ap¬ 
pearances  it  will  be  a  great  success. 
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Hose  Hills  vs.  Ionas,  April  15 th. — The  Rose  Hills  and 
Ionas  measured  bats  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  our  boys  as  usual 
landed  winners  in  a  generally  well  played  game,  by  the  score 
of  9  to  3.  The  Rose  Hills  presented  a  newly  discovered 
phenomenon  in  the  box  in  the  person  of  Orpheus,  and  he 
did  excellent  work.  He  struck  out  eight  of  the  visitors,  and 
allowed  them  only  two  safe  hits,  which,  however,  netted  them 
seven  bases.  Simpson  dropped  a  couple  of  third  strikes,  but 
otherwise  his  work  was  up  to  his  usual  high  standard.  The 
Rose  Hills  had  the  game  well  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  inning,  and  thereafter  did  not  exert  themselves  much 
to  increase  the  score.  The  visitors  changed  their  battery  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  inning,  Parker  and  Gabrina 
taking  the  place  of  Brunnemer  and  Harrigan.  Gillon,  Kieran 
and  Shea  did  the  best  work  in  the  field  for  the  Rose  Hills, 
while  O’Donnell’s  home-run  drive  over  the  right  field  fence 
in  the  fourth  inning  was  the  feature  of  the  Ionas’  play. 
Carmody,  for  the  Rose  Hills,  knocked  out  a  single  and  a 
double,  and  the  gentleman  from  Anson’s  bailiwick  batted  in 
a  couple  of  runs  by  his  timely  hits.  The  game  was  some¬ 
what  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  coaching 
was  indulged  in  by  either  side,  and  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  interest  in  the  play  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Rose  Hills.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 


Ionas.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 


Clare,  c.f .  1  2  0  0  0  0 

Gillon,  3b .  0  0  0  2  4  1 

Kieran,  2b .  1  1  1  0  4  0 

Sweeney,  l.f .  1  0  0  3  0  0 

Shea,  lb .  0  1  0  14  0  o 

Carmody,  r.f .  2  2  1  0  0  0 

Kirby,  s.s .  2  1  2  1  0  1 

Simpson,  c .  2  0  1  7  4  3  1 

Orpheus,  p .  0  1  0  0  12  0  I 


Totals .  9  8,  5  27  24  5  ] 


Harrigan,  c.  and  l.f _  1  0  2  5  3  1 

Hackwell,  3b .  1  0  0  2  0  0 

Gabrina,  2b.  and  c .  0  0  0  5  0  2 

Parker,  lb  and  p . 0  1  1  4  5  2 

O’ Donnell,  s.s.  and  lb..  1  1  0  3  0  0 

Riners,  c.t .  0  0  0  2  0  1 

Wiuters,  l.f .  and  s.s _  0  0  1  3  0  0 

Brunnemer,  p,  and  2d.  0  0  0  2  9  2 

Crawshaw,  r.f .  0  0  2  1  o  1 


Totals .  3  2  6  27  17  9 


Score  by  Innings. 

Rose  Hills . 1  22  1  02  0  1  0-9 

Ionas . . 1  0  0  1  0  0  0  1  0—3 

Earned  runs— Ionas  1.  Two-base  hit — Carmody.  Three-base 
hit  -Parker.  Home  run — O’Donnell.  Double  Play— Simpson 


and  Shea.  Bases  on  balls— Rose  Hills  5,  Ionas  4.  Passed  balls— 
Simpson  1,  Harrigan  4,  Gabrina  1.  Wild  pitches — Brunnemer  1. 
Left  on  bases— Rose  Hills  5,  Ionas  5.  Struck  out— Rose  Hills  8, 
Ionas  8.  Time  of  game,  2  hours,  5  minutes.  Umpire,  H.  C. 
Quackenboss. 

■*  *  * 


Rose  Hills  vs.  Trinity  College ,  at  Fordham,  April  19 th. — 
The  Trinity  College  team,  with  their  famous  battery,  Shan¬ 
non  and  Barber,  invaded  Fordham  on  the  19  th  inst.,  deter¬ 
mined  on  taking  a  ball  from  the  Rose  Hills.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  somewhat  disappointed,  as  the  boys  in 
Blue  and  Gray  were  able  to  score  only  six  times  while  the 
Maroon  and  Cream  sent  sixteen  men  across  the  plate.  The 
Rose  Hills,  as  usual,  took  the  bat,  sending  the  Trinity  boys 
into  the  field.  Clare  opened  the  ball  by  agitating  the 
atmosphere  three  times  in  vain  attemps  to  find  the  ball. 
Shannon  smiled  and  the  heart  of  every  Fordhamite  sunk  in¬ 
to  his  boots ;  everybody  expected  a  repetition  of  last  year’s 


exciting  struggle.  Our  frisky  third  baseman,  however,  who 
was  the  next  striker,  raised  a  yell  of  triumph  when  he  caught 
one  of  Shannon’s  drops  and  landed  it  out  by  the  left  field  foul 
line,  reaching  second  before  it  could  be  fielded  in.  Captain 
Kieran  waited  for  a  good  one  and  when  it  came  he  lined  it 
out  to  right  center  for  a  base  and  Gillon  crossed  the  plate 
with  the  first  earned  run.  Sweeney  duplicated  Gillon’s  hit 
for  bases  and  Kieran  scored  the  second  earned  run  for  the 
Rose  Hills.  Our  giant  first  baseman  then  walked  up  to  the 
plate  with  a  smile  of  confidence  on  his  handsome  features, 
and  banged  the  first  ball  pitched  him  away  out  to  the  right 
field  corner  for  three  bases.  Sweeney  scored  the  third  earned 
run  amid  tremendous  applause.  Carmody’s  sacrifice  brought 
Shea  home  with  the  fourth  earned  run. 

By  this  time  Shannon’s  smile  was  entirely  gone  and  the 
Trinity  men  looked  very  glum.  Carmody,  however,  was  put 
out  at  second  on  Kirby’s  bunt  to  short,  as  Thurston  threw 
too  low  to  put  him  out  at  first.  Simpson  ended  the  inning 
by  going  out  on  strikes,  leaving  Kirby  on  third.  In  the 
second  inning  the  Rose  Hills  scored  another  earned  run. 
After  Orpheus  had  struck  out  and  Clare  gone  out  on  a  fly  to 
Brinley,  Gillon  made  his  second  two  bagger  and  came  home 
on  Kieran’s  single.  In  the  succeeding  innings  the  pound¬ 
ing  which  Shannon  was  receiving  told  on  the  Trinity  fielders 
and  the  Rose  Hills  scored  eleven  unearned  runs  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  intermingling  of  Rose  Hill  hits  and  Trinity  errors. 
Trinity  scored  her  first  run  in  the  second  inning  on  Shan¬ 
non’s  base  on  balls,  Wright’s  two-bagger  and  a  wild  pitch. 
In  the  fifth  inning  four  Trinity  men  crossed  the  plate  and  in 
the  ninth  one  more  was  added  to  their  score,  though  none  of 
these  runs  were  earned.  Carmody’s  arm  was  very  sore,  and 
in  consequence  he  was  not  able  to  make  use  of  his  great  speed. 
By  excellent  headwork,  however,  he  kept  the  Trinitys’  down 
to  six  safe  hits,  scattered  over  four  innings.  Simpson  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  his  usual  faultless  style,  his  only  error  being 
an  overthrow  which  let  in  a  run.  The  batting  of  Shea, 
Kieran  and  Gillon  was  phenomenal  and  Simpson  and  Sweeney 
made  beautiful  catches  of  difficult  foul  flies.  For  the  Trinity’s 
Barber  and  Brinley  did  the  best  work.  Shannon’s  coaching 
of  last  year  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  a  fact  which 
was  greatly  regretted  by  the  spectators.  Mr.  Quinn,  a 
League  substitute,  umpired  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


Bose  Hills  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Clare,  c.f .  0  1  0  2  0  0 

Gillon,  3b .  3  2  0  4  2  2 

Kieran,  2b .  3  4  2  5  1  0 

Sweeney,  l.f .  2  1  1  3  0  0 

Shea,  lb .  3  4  2  5  1  0 

Carmody,  p .  2  0  0  0  7  0 

Kirby,  s.s .  2  1  3  2  4  2 

Simpson,  c .  1  1  1  5  1  1 

Orpheus,  r.f .  0  0  0  1  0  0 


Totals .  16  14  9  27  16  5 


Trinity.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Barber,  c .  1  1  1  7  4  2 

Brinley,  2b .  2  1  0  4  3  0 

Cheritree,  lb .  0  1  0  10  1  1 

Thurston,  s.s .  0  10  13  4 

Shannon,  p .  1  1  0  1  12  1 

Wriffht,  3b .  0  1  0  2  0  4 

Brady,  l.f .  0  0  o  o  1  1 

MeConihe  c.f .  1  0  0  0  1  1 

Stuart,  r.f . .1  0  0  2  1  0 

Totals .  6  6  1  27  26  14 


Score  by  Innings. 


Rose  Hills .  4  1  4  3  0  2  1  1  0—16 

Trinity .  01004000  1—6 


Earned  runs— Rose  Hills,  5.  Base  hits— Gillon,  (2) ;  Sweeney, 
Shea,  Wright.  Three-base  hits— Shea,  Cheritree.  Double  play — 
Kirby,  Kieran  and  Shea  ;  Brinley  and  Cheritree.  Bases  on  balls — 
Trinity,  4.  Base  on  hit  by  pitched  ball — Trinity,  2.  Passed 
balls— Barber,  2.  Wild  pitches— Shannon,  3 ;  Carmody,  3.  Left 
on  bases — Rose  Hills,  3 ;  Trinity,  7.  Struck  out — By  Shannon, 
10  ;  By  Carmody,  4.  Time  of  game— 2  hours,  5  min.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Quinn. 
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Rose  Hills  vs.  Atlas,  at  Fordham,  April  22c?. — The  crack 
Atlas  team  came  up  from  the  city  on  the  22d  ult.,  and  was 
sent  back  the  worst  beaten  team  that  ever  left  Fordham. 
Delmore,  who  pitched  for  the  Lynns  and  Troys  of  ’86,  occu¬ 
pied  the  box  for  the  Atlas  club,  and  met  with  a  very  warm 
reception,  as  the  Rose  Hills  hit  him  whenever  and  wherever 
they  pleased.  The  only  interest  in  the  game  centered  in  the 
endeavors  of  the  Atlas  team  to  escape  a  shut-out,  in  which, 
however,  they  were  not  successful.  In  the  sixth  inning  they 
had  a  good  chance  to  score,  but  they  lost  it  by  rash  base¬ 
running.  The  heavy  batting  of  the  Rose  Hills,  combined  with 
the  execrable  fielding  of  the  Atlas  team,  rolled  the  score  of  the 
Rose  Hills  up  to  31  runs.  In  the  sixth  inning,  with  one  man 
on  base,  Orpheus  drove  the  ball  away  out  along  the  left  field 
foul  line.  The  left  fielder  of  the  Atlas  nine  did  not  see  the 
ball  at  first,  on  account  of  the  sun  being  in  his  eyes,  and  Or¬ 
pheus  trotted  home  amid  tremendous  applause,  having  made 
the  first  home  run  of  the  season.  The  batting  of  Gillon, 
Kieran,  Shea  and  Carmody  was  very  heavy,  and  Gillon’s 
fielding  was  exceptionally  fine.  Sweeney  pitched  magnifi¬ 
cently,  allowing  the  Atlas  team  only  one  scratch  hit,  and 
striking  out  thirteen  of  them.  Callan  caught  his  delivery  in 
good  style.  For  the  visitors  Collins,  the  colored  pedestrian, 
who  figured  in  the  late  six-day  walking  match,  and  who  offi¬ 
ciated  behind  the  bat,  did  the  only  good  work,  making  the 
sole  hit  credited  to  his  side. 


Rose  Hills.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Clare,  c.f .  3  1  U  0  0  0 

Gillon,  3b .  4  4  3  0  3  0 

Kieran,  2b .  2  4  1  1  1  1 

Sweeney,  p .  3  1  2  0  15  U 

Shea,  lb  ... .  3  2  0  6  0  1 

Carmody,  r.f .  4  2  0  0  1  0 

Kirby,  s.s .  5  1  3  0  0  1 

Callan,  c .  3  2  1  14  1  0 

Orpheus,  l.f .  4  2  1  0  0  0 


Totals . L31  19  11  21  21  3 


Atlas.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Seifka,  l.f.  and  3b .  0  0  0  4  1  2 

O’Brien,  2b  and  lb .  0  0  0  1  1  10 

Peterson,  s.s .  0  0  o  0  2  2 

Collins,  c .  0  1  1  4  5  0 

Sullivan,  3b.  and  l.f. ..  0  0  0  0  1  5 

Delmore,  p.  and  2b. ...  0  0  0  3  6  5 

O’Toole,  c.f .  0  0  1  2  1  4 

“Woessner,  lb.  and  r.f.  0  0  0  7  1  1 

Karp,  r.f . 

Thompson,  p .  0  0  0  0  1  1 


Totals .  0  1  2  21  19  30 


Score  by  Innings. 


Rose  Hills .  13  1  5  3  2  6  1-31 

Atlas .  000000  0-0 


Earned  runs — Rose  Hills,  2.  Two-base  hits — Gillon,  Carmody. 
Three-base  hits— Gillon,  Shea.  Home  run— Orpheus.  Bases  on 
balls— Rose  Hills,  2 ;  Atlas,  1.  Base  on  hit  by  pitched  balls— 
Rose  Hills,  5.  Passed  balls— Collins,  2.  Wild  Pitches— Delmore, 
3.  Left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  5 ;  Atlas,  3.  Struck  out — By 
Sweeeny,  13  ;  By  Delmore,  4.  Time  of  game— 2  hours.  Umpire— 
H.  C.  Quackenboss. 

*  *  * 


Rose  Hills  vs.  Trinity  College  at  Hartford,  April  26. — 
The  second  game  between  the  Rose  Hills  and  the  Trinity 
College  team,  played  at  Hartford  on  the  26th  ult.,  was  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  party  to  the  Trinity 
men  as  well  as  to  the  Fordhamites.  After  the  drubbing  that 
Trinity  received  at  Fordham  on  the  18th  ult.,  nobody  im¬ 
agined  that  Trinity  stood  even  a  ghost  of  a  show  to  capture 
the  game  scheduled  for  the  26th.  But  capture  it  they  did, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  The  Rose  Hills 
made  a  good  start,  blanking  the  Trinity’s  in  the  first  three 
innings,  while  they  scored  two  in  their  half  of  the  third  on 
Simpson’s  nice  single  to  left,  a  clean  steal  of  second  by  the 
same  player,  Wright’s  bad  overthrow  of  Orpheus’  grounder 
and  Clare’s  sacrifice  hit  to  Brinley.  In  the  Trinity’s  half  of 
the  third  inning,  with  two  men  out  and  a  man  on  second,  Brin¬ 
ley  sent  a  sharp  grounder  scudding  along  the  turf  a  few  feet 


from  the  second  base  bag  which  looked  good  for  a  sure  safe 
hit,  and  the  Trinity  men  were  preparing  to  give  vent  to  their 
delight  at  scoring  the  first  run  of  the  game.  Old  Reliable 
Captain  Kieran  was  there,  however,  and  by  a  quick  run  and 
marvellous  overhand  stop,  he  got  the  ball  over  to  first  in 
time  to  put  the  runner  out.  It  was  a  regular  Dunlap  stop 
and  the  Rose  Hill  captain  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  In 
the  fifth  inning  the  Fordham  boys  scored  another  run. 
Kirby  reached  first  on  Wright’s  muff  of  his  easy  fly,  stole 
second  and  third  and  came  home  on  Barber’s  overthrow  to 
right  to  head  him  off  at  third. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trinity  boys  had  broken  the  ice  bv  scor¬ 
ing  one  in  their  half  of  the  fourth,  after  Cheritree  *ha  l  flied 
out  to  Sweeney,  Shannon  hit  to  left  for  a  base  and  reached 
second  in  a  somewhat  curious  manner.  McConihe,  the 
Trinity  striker,  is  a  left-handed  batter  and  accordingly  Kirby 
was  covering  the  territoi'y  around  second  while  Kieran  tended 
to  short  right  field.  McConihe  hit  to  Gillon  who  picked  the 
ball  up  cleanly  and,  having  in  mind  the  double  play,  threw 
quickly  to  Kieran,  never  stopping  to  notice  that  Kieran  was 
not  covering  the  bag,  and  in  consequence  both  Shannon  and 
McConihe  were  safe.  Simpson  dropped  Wright’s  third  strike 
and  the  runner  reached  first  in  safety,  thus  filling  the  bases. 
Brady  hit  sharply  to  Kirby  and  Shannon,  who  was  playing 
off  third,  made  a  quick  dash  for  the  plate.  “  Home  with  the 
ball  ”  yelled  Captain  Kieran  as  Kirby  picked  it  up  cleanly 
and  turned  to  throw  it  home.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to 
throw  Shannon  out  and  the  Rose  Hill  shortstop  seeing  also 
that  the  chance  to  make  the  play  at  first  was  lost,  wisely 
held  the  ball.  With  the  bases  full  and  only  one  man  out, 
it  looked  as  though  Trinity  would  forge  ahead.  Thurston, 
however,  sent  a  sharp  grounder  into  Captain  Kieran’s  terri¬ 
tory  which  that  worthy,  as  usual,  gobbled  up  and  threw 
quickly  to  Simpson  in  time  to  put  out  McConihe  at  the 
plate.  Stuart  went  out  on  a  little  grounder  from  Carmody 
to  Shea  and  the  side  was  retired  with  three  men  on  the  bases. 

In  the  sixth  inning  Fordham  sent  another  man  across  the 
plate  by  the  most  daring  kind  of  base  running.  Gillon 
reached  first  on  a  beautiful  single  to  short  left  field,  stole 
second  and  third  by  the  most  desperate  sliding,  and  scored 
on  Shannon’s  momentary  fumble  of  Sweeney’s  grounder.  It 
was  wonderful  base-running,  and  our  third  baseman  received 
a  generous  share  of  applause  for  it.  That  run  ended  the 
scoring  for  the  Fordhamites.  Thereafter  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  man  over  the  plate,  and  very  difficult  to  get 
one  even  as  far  as  first  base.  In  the  seventh  Trinity  scored 
them  second  run  on  Barber’s  base  on  balls,  Kirby’s  fumble 
of  Brinley’s  grounder  and  Cheritree’s  long  fly  to  Orpheus. 
It  was  the  ninth,  however,  which  saw  the  Rose  Hills’  Water¬ 
loo.  Carmody  wanted  to  leave  the  box  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  inning,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  arm  was  too  sore 
to  continue  pitching,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  finish  the 
game.  The  result  proved  disastrous.  The  Trinity  boys  hit 
hard  the  dewdrops  which  Carmody  was  compelled  to  give 
them,  and  before  they  were  retired  they  had  batted  out  three 
runs  and  won  the  game.  Stuart,  the  first  man  up,  started 
off  with  a  pretty  single  to  right  field,  followed  immediately 
by  another  by  Barber  to  left.  Sweeney  got  it  on  the  first 
bound  and  it  looked  as  if  he  might  easily  have  thrown  Stuart 
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out  at  second  but,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  he 
did  not  make  the  attempt. 

Second  Baseman  and  Captain  Brinley  was  nest  at  the  bat 
and  he  hit  the  ball  a  resounding  thwack,  sending  it  sailing 
far  over  Clare’s  head  into  centre  field.  Before  it  could  be 
fielded  in,  Stuart  and  Barber  had  crossed  the  plate  and  tied 
the  score  and  Brinley  stood  safely  on  second.  Cheritree, 
the  next  striker,  sent  a  safe  grounder  whizzing  along 
between  first  and  second  and  before  Orpheus  could  get  it  in, 
Brinley  had  scored  what  proved  to  be  the  winning  run. 
Shannon  hit  to  Kirby,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Kieran 
and  Shea,  completed  a  pretty  double  play.  McConihe  ended 
the  inning  by  striking  out.  The  chorus  of  “Bah !  Rah  !  Rah ! 
Tri-ni-ty !  Boom  Rah  !  Boom  Rah  !  Tri-ni-ty  ”  that  filled  the 
air  when  Brinley  crossed  the  plate  with  the  run  that  sent 
Trinity  ahead,  was  almost  enough  to  awaken  the  dead  from 
their  graves.  Fordham  had  last  inning,  but  Carmody  went 
out  at  first  on  an  easy  grounder  to  Shannon.  Kirby  made 
three  vain  attempts  to  find  the  ball  and  sat  down,  and  Simp¬ 
son  ended  the  game  by  following  suit.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Trinity  men  knew  no  bounds  and  they  certainly  had 
good  reason  to  exult.  Their  boys  had  played  a  plucky  uphill 
game,  and  a  most  creditable  victory,  the  more  agreeable 
because  unexpected,  had  finally  crowned  their  efforts. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  battery  work  of 
Shannon  and  Barber.  The  giant  pitcher  of  the  Trinity  team 
sent  in  his  inshoots  and  outshoots  and  drops  with  a  speed 
and  a  variety  that  left  the  Rose  Hill  batters  completely  at 
sea.  He  even  fooled  Captain  Kieran  into  striking  out  twice 
—  a  thing  which  doesn’t  often  happen  nowadays.  Barber 
supported  him  in  magnificent  style,  his  sole  error  being  an 
overthrow  to  third,  which  let  in  a  run.  Brinley,  Cheritree, 
McConihe  and  Brady  also  played  finely  in  the  field.  Car¬ 
mody  pitched  a  grand  game  for  the  Rose  Hills  up  to  the 
ninth  inning,  when  his  arm  went  back  on  him.  Barring,  a 
missed  third  strike,  simpson  supported  him  in  good  style. 
Kieran’s  fielding  was  simply  phenomenal.  That  is  the  only 
word  which  can  rightly  describe  his  playing.  He  accepted 
nine  chances  without  an  error,  and  his  splendid  stops  and 
accurate  throws  won  for  him  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  spectators.  The  fielding  of  Shea,  Sweeney  and  Clare  is 
also  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Jackson  Brady,  the  ex¬ 
league  umpire,  umpired  the  game  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
both  sides.  The  score  : 


Bose  Hills.  e  1b  2b  bo  a  e 

Clare,  e.f .  0  0  0  2  0  0 

Gillon,  3b .  1  1  2  2  0  1 

Kieran,  2b .  0  0  1  1  8  0 

Sweeney,  l.f .  0  U  1  3  0  0 

Shea,  lb .  0  1  0  13  0  0 

Carmody,  p .  (I  1  1  0  6  1 

Kiroy,  s.s .  1  0  2  1  4  1 

Simpson,  c .  1  1  1  4  1  1 

Orpneus,  r.f .  1  0  0  1  0  0 


Teinitys.  e  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Barber,  c .  2  1  2  12  2  1 

Brinley,  2b .  1  1  1  1  3  0 

Cheritree,  lb .  U  1  0  10  0  0 

Shannon,  p .  11  0  0  15  2 

McConihe,  l.f .  0  1  0  2  0  0 

Wright,  3b .  0  0  0  0  0  2 

Brady,  c.f .  0  1  0  1  0  1 

Thurston,  s.s .  0  0  0  1  0  0 

Stuart,  r.f .  1  1  0  0  0  0 


Totals .  4  4  8  27  18  4 


Totals .  5  7  3  27  20  6 


Score  by  Innings. 


Rose  Hills . 0  0201100  0—4 

Trinity s . 0  0  0  1  0  0  1  0  3-5 


Earned  runs  —  Trinity  3.  Two-base  hits  —  Brinley,  Brady. 
Double  play — Kirby,  Kieran  and  Shea.  Bases  on  balls— Trinity  2. 
Passed  balls— Simpson  1.  Wild  pitches — Carmody  1.  Left  on 
bases— Bose  Hills  4,  Trinity  9.  Struck  out — By  Shannon  10,  by 
Carmody,  4.  Time  of  Game— 1  hour  50  min.  Umpire,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  Brady. 


Rose  Hills  vs.  Lehigh  University,  at  Fordham,  April  28. — 
The  Lehigh  University  nine  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Fordham  on  the  28th,  and  gave  the  Rose  Hills  a  surprise 
party  that  far  outranked  the  performance  at  Hartford  on 
Thursday.  To  be  sure  the  Rose  Hills  were  considerably 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  their  regular  battery,  Carmody 
and  Simpson,  which  necessitated  the  playing  of  Sweeney 
and  Gillon  in  the  points,  Orpheus  in  left  field,  Callan  on 
third  base  and  Donnelly  in  right  field  ;  but  nobody  expected 
that  our  boys  would  have  any  trouble  in  badly  defeating  the 
nine  whom  Allentown  crushed  by  the  score  of  40  to  4.  But 
the  unexpected  is  always  happening,  especially  in  base  ball, 
and  Lehigh  succeeded  in  defeating  Fordham  in  their  first 
contest  by  the  score  of  5  to  4.  The  Rose  Hills  started  off 
the  scoring  in  the  first  inning.  After  Clare  had  fanned  the 
air  thrice  Gillon  reached  first  on  Anderson’s  wild  throw, 
stole  second  and  third  and  came  home  on  Focht’s  muff  of 
Kieran’s  pop  fly.  In  the  second  inning  Kirby  hit  safely,  stole 
second,  went  to  third  on  a  passed  ball,  and  scored  on  Or¬ 
pheus’  two-bagger  to  right-field.  In  the  third  Gillon  hit 
safely,  stole  second,  went  to  third  on  Sweeney’s  safe  hit,  and 
came  home  on  a  short  passed  ball.  In  the  fifth  Clare 
reached  first  on  Butterworth’s  wild  throw,  went  to  second 
on  a  passed  ball  and  scored  on  Sweeney’s  safe  hit.  That 
ended  the  scoring  for  the  Rose  Hills.  Though  they  had 
excellent  chances  to  at  least  tie  the  score,  if  not  win  the 
game,  they  failed  to  accept  them. 

In  the  eighth  inning  with  Sweeney  on  third,  Orpheus 
struck  out  and  in  the  ninth  with  Clare  on  second  and  Gillon 
on  first,  Kieran  popped  up  a  fly  which  was  easily  captured 
by  Tate.  Lehigh  scored  four  in  the  fourth  on  singles  by 
Anderson,  Walker  and  Butterworth,  Palmer’s  two  bagger 
and  two  lamentable  errors  by  Shea.  In  the  eighth  they 
scored  what  proved  to  be  the  winning  run  of  the  game. 
Walker  started  off  with  a  fine  two  bagger  over  Orpheus  head, 
went  to  third  on  a  passed  ball  and  came  home  on  Focht’s 
single  to  right  center. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason  of  the  Rose  Hill’s 
defeat  on  this  occasion.  Over  confidence,  however,  undoub¬ 
tedly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  They  batted  very  freely 
but  not  safely,  nor  at  the  right  time.  With  the  exception  of 
three  inexcusable  errors  by  Shea  at  first  and  a  bad  fumble 
by  Kieran  at  second  they  played  a  perfect  fielding  game. 
There  was  not,  however,  about  their  work  that  dash  and  vim 
which  had  characterized  their  previous  work  this  season. 
Very  little  coaching  was  indulged  in,  and  the  game  was  gen 
erally  a  dead  one. 

Gillon  was  the  only  one  of  our  boys  who  seemed  to  put 
his  heart  into  his  work,  and  he  is  about  the  only  one  who 
deserves  praise.  He  made  two  of  the  four  runs  scored  by 
the  Rose  Hills,  hit  safely  three  times  and  played  a  magnifh 
cent  game  behind  the  bat.  Shea’s  work  at  first  was  far  be¬ 
low  his  standard,  and  Kieran  surprised  us  by  making  a  bad 
fumble  of  an  easy  grounder.  Sweeney’s  curves  were  hit 
harder  than  in  any  previous  game  this  year,  and  generally  at 
the  right  time,  too.  For  the  Lehighs,  the  work  of  McClin- 
tock  at  first  was  remarkable.  It  made  no  difference  how  the 
balls  were  thrown  to  him,  he  managed  to  get  them  all  some¬ 
how.  The  fielding  of  Walker,  Tate  and  Biggs  is  also  de- 
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serving  of  mention.  Walker  and  Palmer  did  the  best 
batting  for  the  visitors,  while  Gillon,  Orpheus  and  Sweeney 
hit  the  ball  hardest  for  the  Rose  Hills.  Our  boys  will  make 


a  strong  effort  to  get  revenge 
South  Bethlehem  on  May  3d. 

Esse  Hills.  k  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Clare,  c.f .  10  0  110 

Gillon,  c .  2  3  3  9  5  0 

Kieran,  2b .  0  112  4  1 

Sweeney,  p .  0  2  3  0  14  0 

Shea,  lb .  0  0  0  10  1  3 

Kirby,  s.s .  1  1  1  0  1  0 

Orpheus,  l.f .  0  2  1  0  0  0 

Donnelly,  r.f .  0  0  0  0  1  0 

Callan,  3b .  0  0  0  2  0  0 


Totals .  4  9  9  24  27  4 


in  the  game  to  be  played  at 
The  score  : 


Lehighs.  r  1b  2b  po  a  e 

Anderson,  3b .  Ill  101 

Walker,  l.f .  1  3  0  3  ()  0 

Butterworth,  p .  1  1  0  3  7  3 

Focki,2b .  110  10  1 

Palmer,  c .  1  2  0  7  2  1 

Bifr#s,  s.s .  0  0  0  3  2  0 

Tale,  c.f .  0  0  0  4  0  0 

Franklin,  r.f .  0  0  0  0  0  0 

McClintic,  lb .  0  0  0  5  0  0 


Totals .  5  8  1  27  11  6 


Score  by  Innings. 


Rose  Hills .  1  1  1  01  000  0-4 

Lehighs .  0  0  0  4  0  0  0  1  x — 5 


Earned  Runs— Lehighs,  3.  Two-base  hits— Orpheus,  Walker, 
Palmer.  Double  plays— Gillon  and  Callan,  Butterworth  and 
McClintock.  Base  on  hit  by  pitched  ball— Palmer.  Passed 
balls— Gillon,  1 ;  Palmer,  1.  Left  on  bases— Rose  Hills,  7 ; 
Lehighs,  4.  Struck  out— By  Sweeney,  11  ;  By  Butterworth,  7. 
Time  of  game— 1  hour,  40  min.  Umpire — H.  C.  Quackenboss. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Hills  vs.  Lehigh  University,  at  South  Bethlehem ,  Pa., 
May'S. — The  Rose  Hills  went  over  to  South  Bethlehem  on  the 
3d  inst.,  determined  to  get  revenge  for  the  defeat  which  they 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Lehighs  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore.  They  succeeded  admirably  in  the  attempt,  for  thirteen 
Fordhamites  crossed  the  plate,  while  only  once  did  a  Lehigh 
man  complete  the  circuit.  It  would  have  been  a  shut  out, 
too,  for  the  Brown  and  White,  had  it  not  been  for  a  passed 
ball  and  a  wild  pitch  in  the  seventh  inning.  The  Rose  Hills 
had  their  batting  clothes  on,  and  Pitcher  Butterworth,  of 
Lehigh,  looked  rather  discouraged  as  hit  after  hit  was  scored 
against  him.  The  Rose  Hills  started  the  scoring  in  the  first 
inning.  Gillon  couldn’t  find  the  ball,  but  Palmer  dropped 
his  third  strike  and  then  threw  the  ball  away  over  McClin- 
tic’s  head,  letting  Gillon  go  to  second.  Kieran  hit  a  hot 
grounder  to  Anderson,  who  made  a  fine  stop  and  threw  the 
Rose  Hill  captain  out  at  first.  Gillon  started  to  steal  third 
on  the  play,  and  McClintic,  in  trying  to  head  him  off,  threw 
the  ball  ten  feet  over  Anderson’s  head  and  Gillon  scored  the 
first  run.  Sweeney  was  the  second  man  out  from  Briggs  to 
McClintic.  Shea  got  his  base  on  balls,  promptly  stole  second 
and  third,  and  scored  on  Clare’s  fine  drive  over  short  for  a 
base.  Clare  went  to  third  on  Carmody’s  safe  grounder  be¬ 
tween  short  and  second.  Kirby  was  hit  by  the  ball  and  the 
bases  were  full.  Simpson,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergency,  as  his  high  foul  fly  was  neatly  taken  by  Anderson. 

In  the  third  inning  the  Rose  Hills  added  six  to  their 
score  on  safe  hits  by  Shea,  Clare,  Carmody,  Simpson  and 
Sweeney,  assisted  by  daring  base  running  and  a  couple  of 
errors  by  the  Lehigh  men.  After  that  inning  the  Lehigh 
boys  put  forth  all  their  efforts  for  the  sole  object  of  getting 
a  man  across  the  plate.  Three  times  they  had  a  man  on 
third  with  no  one  out  but  the  effective  battery  work  of 
Sweeney  and  Simpson,  and  the  fine  fielding  of  Kieran,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  scoring  in  each  case.  In  the  seventh 
inning,  however,  Biggs,  who  was  the  first  man  at  the 


bat,  drove  a  hot  grounder  just  inside  the  right  field  foul 
line,  and  got  two  bases  before  Carmody  could  get  it  back  to 
the  field.  Simpson’s  only  passed  ball  of  the  game  advanced 
him  to  third  and  a  wild  pitch  sent  him  home  amidst  the 
deafening  cheers  of  the  Lehigh  men. 

The  field-work  of  the  Rose  Hills  was  excellent,  only  three 
errors  being  charged  against  them,  two  of  which  were  very 
excusable.  Clare  dropped  Biggs’  high  fly  on  colliding  with 
Carmody,  and  our  big  pitcher  bit  the  dust  before  Chicago 
brawn  and  bulk.  Kirby  fumbled  a  grounder,  which  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ground  renders  a  very  excusable  error. 
Sweeney’s  error  was  a  wild  throw  to  Shea  on  which  Butter¬ 
worth  went  to  second. 

Kieran’s  work  at  second  base  was  even  above  his  usual 
standard.  He  was  applauded  time  and  again,  especially 
when  he  pulled  down  with  one  hand  a  sharp  grounder  which 
struck  a  stone  and  bounded  over  his  head.  Sweeney’s  work 
in  the  box  was  magnificent.  He  allowed  the  home  team  only 
two  safe  hits,  one  of  which  was  a  scratch,  and  put  nine  of 
them  out  on  three  strikes.  In  the  fourth  and  seventh  in¬ 
nings  he  retired  the  side  on  strikes.  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  passed  ball,  Simpson’s  support  behind  the  bat  was 
faultless.  Shea  atoned  for  his  errors  in  the  previous  game 
by  playing  a  very  steady  game  at  first.  Sweeney  did  the 
best  batting  for  the  Rose  Hills,  having  two  single  and  a 
triple  to  his  credit.  Clare  was  not  far  behind  with  two 
singles  and  a  double.  Simpson  and  Carmody  also  wielded 
the  ash  with  good  effect.  The  finest  single  feature  of  the 
Lehighs’  play  was  Walker’s  beautiful  catch  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  home  run  drive  by  Orpheus  in  the  fifth  inning.  The 
work  of  Anderson  at  third,  Biggs  at  short  and  McClintic  at 
first  was  also  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Krause,  of  South  Beth¬ 
lehem,  umpired  the  game,  and  gave  good  satisfaction,  though 
he  made  one  or  two  mistakes  in  his  base  decisions,  and  was 
somewhat  oft’  on  balls  and  strikes.  The  game  was  called  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  inning  to  enable  the  Rose  Hills  to 
catch  their  train.  The  members  of  the  nine  all  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  their  treatment  by  the  Lehigh  students,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acquaintance  begun  this  year 
will  result  in  a  series  of  friendly  contests  between  the  col¬ 
leges,  w'hich  shall  continue  for  many  a  year  to  come. 


Bose  Hills. 

Gillon,  3b . 

Kieran,  2b . 

Sweeney,  p  . 

Shea,  IV) . 

Clare,  c.f . 

Carmody,  r.f . 

Kirby,  s.s . 

Simpson,  c . 

Orpheus,  l.f . 

Totals . 


r  1b  2b  PO  A  E 

110  12  0 

1110  6  0 

2  3  2  1  12  1 

2  1  3  13  0  0 

1  3  3  0  0  1 

12  10  0  0 

1  1  0  0  2  1 

3  2  3  9  2  (I 

1  1  0  0  0  0 


13  15  13  24  24  3 


Lehighs. 
Anderson,  3b — 

Walker,  l.f . 

Butterworth,  p. . 
lot-lit,  2b 

Palmer,  c . 

Big-grs,  s.s . 

Tate,  c.f, . . 

McClintic,  lb. . . 
Mas6ar,  r.f . 

Totals . 


r  1b  2b  PO  A  E 
0  0  0  5  2  1 
0  10  10  1 
0  0  0  0  5  0 
0  0  0  2  1  0 
0  0  0  5  5  2 
1  1  0  2  5  1 
0  0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  9  0  1 
0  0  0  0  0  3 


1  2  0  24  18  9 


Score  by  Innings. 


Rose  Hills .  2060121  1-13 

Lehighs .  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0 —  1 


Earned  Runs — Rose  Hills,  4.  Two-base  hits — Clare,  Biggs. 
Three-base  hit— Sweeney.  Base  on  balls — Rose  Hills,  1 ;  Lehighs, 
2.  Base  on  hit  by  pitched  ball— Rose  Hills,  2.  Passed  balls — 
Simpson,  1 ;  Palmer,  5.  Wild  pitches — Sweeney,  4.  Left  on 
bases— Rose  Hills,  0  ;  Lehighs,  4.  Struck  out,  by  Sweeney,  9 ; 
by  Butterworth,  4.  Time  of  game— 1  hour,  35  minutes.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Krause, 
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CATfiOhF 

Home  Almanac 

FOR  1888. 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Free  by  Mail,  25  cents. 


J.R.  JUDD  &  CO. 

Jobbers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  and  Outfitters  in 


Fine  Athletic  &  Sporting  Goods, 


IOI,  103,  and  105  WEST  36th  STREET, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


New  York. 


S1EA 


THE  CLOTHIER, 

Corner  Broome  and  Crosby  Streets. 
MISFITS 

From  the  Best  Tailors  at  One-Half  Price. 


Per  dozen,  $2.00  ;  per  dozen,  free  by  Mail,  $3.35. 


Also  READY  MADE  CLOTHING  for  MEN  and  BOYS. 

Established  19  Years. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Beautifully  and  fully  illustrated.  With  a  chromo-frontispiece  and 
calendars  in  Red  and  Black. 

Contains  original  contributions  from  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Richmond;  Rev.  R.  S.  Dewey,  S.  J. ;  Rev.  Martin 
S.  Brennan  ;  Maurice  E.  Egan  ;  Christian  Reid  ;  Rosa  Mulliolland  ; 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  ;  Anna  T.  Sadlier  ;  Helen  O’Donnell  ;  Mary 
M.  Meline  and  other  Catholic  writers  ;  besides  a  rich  selection  of 
Prose  and  Verse  of  other  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Short  Poems,  Biographies, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  Statistics,  Astronomical  Calculations, 
etc. ,  making  it 

The  Best  Family  Reading  for  Ihe  long  Winter 
Evenings. 

60th  Thousand  of 

CATHOLIC  BELIEF,  40  CENTS. 

10  copies,  $2.65  ;  50  copies,  $12.00  ;  100  copies,  $20.00. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Agents. 

BENZiCER  BROTHERS, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

VESTMENTS  AND  CHURCH  ORNAMENTS. 

New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

W.  C.  BOYLAN, 

MILITARY  CLOTHING, 

No.  135  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

OFFICERS’  AND  BAND  UNIFORMS  A  SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  OWELL  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

1 8 1  West  Street,  N.  Y. 


J.  HARRINGTON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772  and  774  FIRST  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


F.  P.  McKEON, 

Dealer  in 

CSlfina,  ctr\d  .'.  l^kiT.ljeijwhTe, 

469  EIGHTH  AVENUE, 

Bet.  33d  and  34th  Streets,  NEW  YORK. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Cutlery  Britannia  and  Pla'ed  Ware,  Bird  Cages, 
Glass  Shades,  &c. 


PECK  &  SNYDER, 


124,  126  and  128  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y. 

p  in  ^amess  ojf^pori  in  |  orld 

Will  Mail  their  1887  Catalogue,  Containing  561  Large  Pages, 


Over  5,400  illustrations  of  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Football,  Cricket,  Fishing,  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Rowing,  Polo,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods,  and  games  of  every 
description  for  out  and  indoor  use.  Covers  printed  in  15  colors. 

_  SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PAID,  25  CENTS. 


ftJREWEfi, 

. . 


J.  DOWD. 


D.  P.  DOWD. 

JAMES  DOWD  &  CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

James  Dowd,  Sexton  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

No.  169  West  18th  Street,  near  Seventh  Avenue, 


Telephone  Call,  No.  153, 21st  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


i6§th  &  TSlS(f)  avsNPsf 


NEW  YORK. 
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Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  i 

CIGARETTES. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  will¬ 
ing-  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  price 
charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cigarettes 
wall  find  THIS  BRAND  superior  to  all 
others. 


Tlie  Richmond  Slraiglit  Cut 

No.  1  Cigarettes 

Are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  and  highest  cost  GOLD 
LEAF  grown  in  Virginia  This  is  the 

OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  BRAND  OF 
STRAIGHT  CUT 

Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in 
the  veal-  1875. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  FIRM  NAME  AS  BELOW 
is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA. 

HOUSES  TO  LET.  RENTS  COLLECTED. 

WM.  H.  COFFIN. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Broker, 

Money  to  Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage.  24th  Ward  Property  a  Specialty. 

FOKDHAH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  FOR  COAL  AND  WOOD. _ 

JOHN  WOODS; 

Dealer  in  Live  anH  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  and  90  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 

C.  P.  ARTHUR, 

Successor  to  Arthur  &  Dnnon, 

Boot  -  and  -  Shoe  -  Uppers, 

Leather  and  Findings, 

37  and  39  FERRY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

FULTON  WIRE  WORKS, 

WOOLEY  &  CO., 

63  liillon  Street,  Ret  ween  Cold  and  Cliff  Streets,  New  York, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  Work,  Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth  of  every  de- 
tcription.  wire  Window  Screens.  Nursery  Fenders  and  Fire  Guards, 

_ Sieves,  Riddles,  Coal  and  Sand  Screens. _ _ 

HEN R Y  M.  COFFIN, 

©HUMUSTT1  <&  AEWEMOAm'S' 

<>84  KLNGSBKIDGE  ROAD, 

FORPMABI,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

G.  F.  &  F.  C.  SWIFT, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

CHICAGO  DRESSED  BEEF 

MUTTON,  VEAL  AND  IIOCJS, 

9  to  31  Devoe  Ave.,  foot  of  Broad  Ave.,  West  Washington  Market, 

_ Telephone,  3-14  Murray. _ - _ 


GEO.  N.  MANCHESTER. 


WM.  N.  PHILBRIOK. 


MANCHESTER  &  PHILBRICK, 

Mason’s  Building  Materials. 

O  ' 


Yard,  3d  Aye.  &  132d  St.,  and  Fool  E.  91st  St. 


EDWARD  F.  HARTLEY, 

Shirt  Maker, Men’s  Furnisher,  Hatter 

No.  2336  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Between  126th  and  127th  Streets,  NEW  YORK. 

TRUNKS  AND  BARS.  TROY  LAUNDRY. 


°9 


jj.  FHT^PATmnm  & 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FRENCH,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

Plate  and  Window  &lasst 

10  and  12  College  Place  and  66  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


Leaded  Cathedral  and  Ornamental  Glass  for  Churches  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Dwellings  a  Specialty. 

F.  BECHSTEIN  &  SON, 

CURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

FINE  PROVISIONS, 

152  and  153  WEST  STREET, 

Near  Barclay  Str.  (Telephone,  434  John)  NEW  YORK. 


^VY\X\IXX\$tV\^ 


IEH05EAPHV  “d 


writin'g. 
Telegraphy,  Book-keep- 
Ving,  Banking,  Penman- 
lship,  Correspondence, 
JArit  kinetic,  &c.  Young 
-men  and  women  Caught  to  earn 
,  -  a  living  and  given  a  thorough 

Arv^preparatiou  for  honorable  posi- 
fk^Xions.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short. 

1  ^^instruction  thorough.  Business  men  supplied 
with  competent  assistants  on  short  notice.  No 
Charge  for  situations  furnished.  Address<  for  cata- 
•Pttue,  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No.  96  Bowery. 
m7e7  O’CONNOR, 

83  ClastoocLloors  St,  dt  65  Fleacie  St.,  HM.  V. 

—DEALER  IN— 

Buildef^’  iJaMware,  YaiR,  Building  I’apel,  t.U. 
Manufacturer  and  Patentee  of  O’Connor’s  Patent  Pew  Guard  for 
Church  Pews.  Send  for  circulars.  Estimates  of  Hardware 
furnished  on  application  from  plans  and  specifications. _ 

DENTILINE  FOR  THE  TEETH. 

—o—  An  Antiseptic  and  Detergent  Dentifrice.  — o— 

Removed  discolorations,  prevents  accumulations  of  tarter,  hardens  the  gums,  contains 
no  injurious  ingredients.  Prepared  by 

Dr.  W.  E.  ANDREWS,  Dentist, 

Office  &  Laboratory,  Tremont,  N.  Y.  C. 

_  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. _ 

G.  HERBERMANN, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 
314  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Bet.  Duane  &  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


f* 


